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INTRODUCTION 


Geography alone made Bosnia and Herzegovina a land likely to be heavily contested in 
the Second World War. Shaped as an interior triangle, it is sandwiched between Serbia 
and Montenegro to the east and Croatia to the north, west and south, and all those lands 
had harboured ambitions since the nineteenth century to annex it in whole or in part. 
Throughout history it has been a source of precious metals, industrial minerals and 
timber, and therefore coveted by neighbours near and far. To the conquering fascist 
Germans and Italians in the 1930s and 1940s, it was a geostrategic gem inviting conquest 
and exploitation in support of greater victories on other battlefields. 

But in the end it was the people who were both the central objective and the principal 
protagonists in the struggle for Bosnia and Herzegovina from 1941—45. Without the loyal 
submission of at least some of them, the task of governance presented more risks than 
benefits to the occupiers. The Germans and Italians required subservient local supporters 
to keep the peace and facilitate exploitation of the area’s economic potential. Instead, 
they provoked the worst internecine conflict in Bosnian history up to that time, and the 
occupiers continually exacerbated it despite their overriding interest in restoring local 
tranquility. After conquering Yugoslavia in early April 1941, the Germans and Italians 
gave power to the Ustasha [insurgents], a small group of Croatian extreme nationalists 
who had previously been forced to nurse their grievances against Yugoslavia in exile. 
The Ustasha could not wait to start slaughtering Serbs, Jews and Roma, and in a matter of 
weeks their brutality evoked a violent and largely spontaneous uprising of rural Serbs. 
Part of that rebellion was soon co-opted by Serbian nationalists who named themselves 
Chetniks after the guerilla units that fought against the Ottoman occupation in the 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. The remaining part was subsumed by the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia, the institutional backbone of the movement known in 
the West (and in the following pages) as the Partisans. By summer 1941 Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was home to a five-way power struggle among the Ustasha, Partisans, 
Chetniks, Germans and Italians, each with its own armed formations, strategic objectives 
and ideological vision. 

As victims multiplied, the war turned into a contest for the support and loyalty of the 
local population. But in addition to favouring one ethno-national group over others, the 
occupiers emboldened the most despicable nationalists to seize the moment and realize 
their messianic dreams of a land cleansed of rivals and ‘racial inferiors’. Within each 
group, fissures developed along pre-existing ideological fault lines and in response to the 
brutality of other group members. By 1944 the extremists in each group were largely 
marginalized, and a small group of tenacious and ideologically-fired communists 
emerged triumphant at the head of a widely popular resistance movement. It was an 
outcome that few would have dared predict in the first dark days of German and Italian 
occupation. 

Each domestic protagonist—the Partisans, Ustasha and Chetniks—had a revolutionary 
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vision. The Ustasha and Chetniks dreamed of a unified, ethnically homogenous state 
purged of all rival ethno-national groups through horrific variants of ethnic cleansing and 
social engineering. Their respective visions were wholly incompatible, but their 
ideological aims motivated or justified acts that alienated first their enemies, then their 
friends and eventually their own supporters. Unlike the quiet, efficient wholesale murder 
of Jews by German specialists in mass killing, Ustasha and Chetniks often engaged in 
public terror to intimidate as much as to exterminate their victims. The tragic 
extermination of thousands of Bosnian Jews, however, was carried out largely with the 
same ruthless methods applied against Jews elsewhere in the Reich’s territories. Many 
German commanders objected vociferously to the Ustasha excesses. They deplored not 
brutality per se but its messy aftermath, the Serbian uprising and the attendant 
evaporation of popular support for their local clients. But as the brutality and slaughter 
continued, resistance became more widespread and more effective. By the end of the war 
neither the Ustasha nor the Chetniks retained much support from those people in whose 
name they had promulgated their projects of ethnic purification. 

The Bosnian Muslims, typically, found themselves in an ambivalent middle position 
during the Second World War. The author’s exposition of their role in the following 
pages may be his most significant original contribution to our understanding of the war. 
In the minds of many Serbs, Muslims were identified with the Ustasha as well as the 
historically detested Turks, so Muslims often found themselves the target of Serbian 
reprisals against the Ustasha. As Ustasha and Chetnik influence waned during the course 
of the war, Muslims shifted from being targets of violence to being objects of 
recruitment, and their relative neutrality turned them into an important resource in the 
constituency of any prospective victor. Many of them joined the Partisans later in the 
war. 

The Partisans, led by the Communist Party and Josip Broz Tito, emerged triumphant 
from the conflict. Although they received plentiful outside assistance from the western 
Allies and the critical participation of the Soviet Army in liberating Belgrade and other 
cities, the Partisans were an authentic indigenous movement with deep roots that 
inexorably gained broad support during the war. Their victory was due more than 
anything to their extraordinary regenerative power despite crushing battlefield defeats at 
the hands of superior German arms. Until the very end, the Partisans were incapable of 
achieving battlefield victories over main-line German units, but they were specialists at 
harassment, sabotage, evasion and escape. The Communist Party leaders perceived from 
the outset that their major challenge lay in transforming their almost exclusively Serbian 
insurgent bands into a multi-ethnic armed force. They demanded, but did not always 
receive, abstinence on the part of their soldiers from reprisal killings and uncontrolled 
looting that other armed formations either tolerated or encouraged. Discipline, however, 
was an essential ingredient in their ultimate success. 

The leaders of each contending force generated reams of documents, albeit of unequal 
quantity and uneven quality. Enver Redzi¢ summarizes the most revealing documents and 
uses the insights of each protagonist to illuminate the strategy and status of the others. 
The present work is a product of the author’s prodigious research, but more significant is 
his expository method in telling the tale from the viewpoints of the primary participants. 
This work, then, is neither a military history nor a narrative of events, but rather a 
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procession of perceptions and assessments. The protagonists certainly saw things 
differently, but their observations on major issues overlap and come together to produce 
something approaching consensus on the causes, course and consequences of the war. 

Still, this book should not be read primarily as an effort to sort out what really 
happened. Jozo Tomasevich’s seminal work, The Chetniks: War and Revolution in 
Yugoslavia, 1941-1945 (Stanford: 1975), stands out among many works that have 
undertaken an empirical study of the Second World War in Yugoslavia in pursuit of a 
narrative of events. His contribution is liberally acknowledged by Redzic. Interestingly, 
Tomasevich conceived his book as the first of a trilogy. He planned to devote the other 
two volumes to the Ustasha and Partisans. His intent attests to the importance of 
comprehending each movement as a product of its historical evolution and ideological 
engine. 

In the present work, Redzi¢ has added the Bosnian Muslims and the Axis occupiers to 
the Ustasha, Chetniks and Partisans as subjects for separate examination. Each of these 
groups faced internal factional disputes and saw developments through the prism of its 
own preferences and priorities, and each had a pressing need to comprehend local 
developments in order to determine its future course of action. That unquenchable thirst 
to understand one’s rivals, the urgent need that drives every armed formation to gather 
intelligence, lies behind this book’s innovative methodology and organization. 

Historiography and propaganda in post-war socialist Yugoslavia cast the conflict as a 
struggle by heroic revolutionaries to achieve national liberation from foreign occupiers. 
To avoid alienating any of Yugoslavia’s constituent nations, socialist-era opinion makers 
obscured the internecine dimensions of the conflict by portraying the Ustasha and 
Chetniks as isolated collaborationists with malice toward the working classes of all 
Yugoslav nations. The war was encapsulated as seven ‘Enemy Offensives’, each evoking 
heroic Partisan resistance in defence of the homeland. The socialist propaganda machine 
developed a series of acronyms with meanings that are almost universally understood in 
the former Yugoslav lands: NOB, the National Liberation War [Narodnooslobodila¢ka 
borba], and NOP, the National Liberation Movement [Narodnooslobodila¢ki pokret], 
being the most commonly used. While this book may be read as an antidote to such a 
bipolar rendition of the struggle, the author directed his original text to an audience 
schooled in the legends and nomenclature of the socialist years and presupposed that his 
readers had considerable anecdotal knowledge of the war. For the English-language 
edition, editorial footnotes have been added to identify certain events, groups, individuals 
and places. 

Certain editorial changes have been made for the English-language edition. Some 
material has been regrouped in the interest of topical cohesion, some repetitive items 
have been edited for clarity of presentation and dates have been added to ground events 
in the chronological narrative. The editor wishes to thank Dr Aida Vidan for her 
translation and Dr Ellen Elias-Bursac for her able editorial review of the English 
translation. 

Robert J.Donia 
August 2002 


1 
GERMAN AND ITALIAN OCCUPIERS 


Introduction 


As the First World War came to an end, the ‘Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes’ 
was proclaimed in Belgrade on 1 December 1918.! To ensure Serbian hegemony within 
the central-unitarist Yugoslav state, an expansionist Serbian policy of ‘national and state 
unity’, developed during the First World War, was inaugurated from the very beginning. 
Its function was to subordinate the non-Serbian people and historical provinces that in 
1918-19 became a part of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, a government of the National Council of the Serbs, Croats 
and Muslims was formed as a part of the new Yugoslav state; it took office on 3 January 
1919. The Belgrade regime temporarily respected the territorial and political integrity of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.* However, this lasted only until 1924, when the regional 
government was abolished.*? When royal dictatorship was established in 1929 and 
banovinas [administrative units] were subsequently formed, the territorial-political 
integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina was abolished.* The era of national and state unity 
fortified the expansionist Serbian hegemony, which was enforced in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and the other historical provinces by police rule.° 

All the national political parties in Bosnia and Herzegovina were working toward its 
political disintegration, and too few political forces were committed to establishing the 
state’s internal democratic stabilization. As was the case with other parliamentary parties, 
the Yugoslav Muslim Organization [Jugoslavenska muslimanska organizacija] (JMO) 
was banned and consequently forced to postpone its programme of autonomy.® Focused 
on the Muslim ethnic base, the JMO succeeded in achieving Muslim political 
homogeneity but it did not attempt to move beyond its ethno-political base toward a 
broader Bosnian orientation. In this respect the party abetted the continued strength of 
Serbian and Croatian political parties in Bosnia and Herzegovina, each of which was tied 
by organization and programme to parties in their national centres.’ 

External political forces were also moving against a cohesive Yugoslav state. The 
ideology and politics of integral Yugoslavism, promoted by the monarch and the leading 
military elements, was unsuccessful because of the resistance from national political 
parties and movements outside Serbia. Within the ranks of these forces, Yugoslavism was 
considered to be a type of expansionist Serbian hegemony and an instrument for 
eliminating national rights, which was in fact the case. The Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia [Komunisti¢ka partija Jugoslavije] (KPJ), as a part of the Third Communist 
International, opposed integral Yugoslavism because of its expansionist, Serbian 
hegemonistic, character. 

Yugoslavia’s revisionist neighbours—the countries that in the First World War had 
belonged to the Central Powers—had a particularly corrosive effect upon Yugoslav 
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internal stability. There was hardly a country among them without territorial claims on 
Yugoslavia. No sooner was the Treaty of Versailles signed than demands arose for its 
revision.’ The principal advocates of revision were the European states defeated in the 
First World War and the government of the Soviet Union as it pursued the strategy of the 
Third Communist International. 

The revisionist course gained momentum in Europe with the ascent to power of Adolf 
Hitler, the leader of the German National Socialist (Nazi) Party. In its political 
programme, the Nazi Party explicitly demanded an annulment of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Consistent in his anti-Versailles stance, Hitler prepared to strike against those 
centraleastern and south-eastern European states whose formation was based on decisions 
reached at Versailles. He also prepared for war against France and Britain, the leading 
powers of the Entente, since they, along with the United States, had dictated the 
conditions of peace and thus formed the new order in Europe. Hitler’s allies in the 
countries of the Little Entente were primarily German national minorities and national 
separatist movements, each of which sought support from Hitler’s Third Reich for 
separation from the states formed at Versailles.9 From the viewpoint of the revisionists, 
the Yugoslav state was a typical example of the Versailles system, for it allowed for 
ethno-national inequality, violence and exploitation. Hitler’s ascent to power in Germany 
triggered a vehement campaign against the Versailles order in Europe. Powerful impetus 
was given to the demand that all Germans be united in the Third Reich, paving the way 
for German hegemony in Europe. With the annexation of Austria in 1938, Hitler’s 
Germany arrived at the Yugoslav border. 

Events in Germany unavoidably caused changes in Yugoslavia’s international position 
and they also influenced its internal politics. During the period of royal dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia (1929-39), the main opposition force was the Croatian Peasant Party (HSS) 
led by Vlatko Maéek. He formulated his views on the position of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina during his talks with the Royal Regent, Prince Paul, and the President of the 
Yugoslav government, DragiSa Cvetkovic, concerning the Croatian question, but he had 
already considered the significance of the Bosnian Muslims much earlier in his 
investigation of the state crisis. At that time Maéek did not consider them to be a formed 
nation but he claimed that the Muslim intelligentsia ‘admits their Croatian ethnicity’, a 
view which later led him to the widely accepted Croatian position that the Bosnian 
Muslims were a part of the Croatian people.'° He oscillated with regard to the autonomy 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina within Yugoslavia but he accepted the possibility of its 
autonomy within Croatia. By counting the Muslims as Croats, he concluded that the 
Croats were in the majority in Bosnia and Herzegovina and, on this basis, sought all of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina for Croatia.!! 

In the end, however, Macek satisfied himself with the division of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina between Croatia and Serbia in signing the Cvetkovic-Macek Agreement of 
26 August 1939. Rather than resolve the internal national and state crisis of the Yugoslav 
Kingdom, the Cvetkovic-Matéek Agreement 1939 instigated political movements that 
further aggravated the crisis. 

Toward the end of his rule, even King Aleksandar aspired to establish closer economic 
relations with Germany. The pro-German course developed considerably during the 
regime of Milan Stojadinovic.12 Qn the eve of the Second World War, with Hitler’s 
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attack on Poland, Germany formulated an elaborate strategy of economic penetration into 
south-east Europe as outlined in the memorandum, ‘Possibilities of Great Economic 
Reach under the German Leadership’. According to this programme, south-east Europe 
was to become a ‘supplier of agrarian products and raw materials for Germany’. In 
addition to exporting agricultural goods, Yugoslavia was to become an important source 
for the German ‘supplemental economy’ in ores such as iron, bauxite, lead, copper, 
chromium and antimony. Rich in iron and bauxite, Bosnia and Herzegovina drew the 
attention of the leading German economic minds, and German capitalists showed an 
interest in investing in the Bosnian iron industry. 

In the period from 1939 to 1941, Yugoslavia became increasingly subordinated to 
Germany, as evidenced by its excessive participation in the German supplemental 
economy. This economic connection with the Third Reich was accompanied by changes 
in Yugoslav foreign relations, in which Germany occupied an increasingly influential 
role. As in other countries with German minorities, in Yugoslavia the ethnic Germans 
[Volksdeutsche] and their primary cultural society, the Kulturbund, became intensely 
active. The German minority numbered only 15,000 people in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Their activity was most pronounced in Zenica, but there it was suppressed by measures of 
the regime. 

Political relations in Yugoslavia in 1940 and 1941 were charged with national 
contention. The regime of Prince Paul, under pressure from the Third Reich, imposed 
discriminatory measures against the Jews, of whom there were some 14,500 in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and a total of 82,000 in all of Yugoslavia. These Jews were primarily 
Sephardim. The Sephardim had been expelled from Spain in 1492 by order of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella and had found their way to the Balkans, arriving in 
Sarajevo in the mid sixteenth century. Many remained in Sarajevo, but some moved to 
other Bosnian towns where they built synagogues and various cultural institutions. 

The fascist Axis powers and their allies, poised at Yugoslavia’s borders, made no effort 
to hide their revisionist aspirations towards Yugoslavia. The Cvetkovic-Macek 
government attempted to steer a neutral course in hopes of keeping the country out of 
war. In Vienna on 25 March 1941, Yugoslav diplomats signed a protocol to adhere to the 
Tripartite Pact.'°> In this agreement, the Axis countries guaranteed Yugoslavia’s 
sovereignty and integrity and promised that their troops would not traverse Yugoslav 
territory during the war. But the agreement was greeted by a storm of protest in Belgrade, 
and too little time was left, however, for Yugoslavia to remain an independent state. Two 
days after the protocol was signed, on 27 March 1941, a group of Yugoslav generals 
staged a putsch that brought down the Cvetkovi¢-Macek government. A new pro-British 
government was formed by General DuSan Simovic¢. 

The putsch of 27 March has been interpreted and assessed in various ways in the 
political and historical literature. For Prime Minister General Simovic, who led the coup, 
March 27 represented a ‘revolution’ provoked by internal policies, among which Croatian 
separatism held first place.!4 Others perceived it as a national tragedy and catastrophe for 
the Yugoslav state. Believing that adherence to the Tripartite Pact might keep the country 
out of war, opponents viewed the putsch of 27 March as a ‘national misfortune’ because 
it dragged the country into a war in which it incurred vast human and material losses. 
They further attributed the suffering and destruction of the Serbs in the NDH and the 
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subsequent spread of the communist movement to the revolt against the Tripartite Pact 
treaty. Some also thought that joining the Tripartite Pact was a complex diplomatic 
manoeuvre by Prince Paul aimed at saving Yugoslavia from the Nazis until Germany was 
fully engaged in Russia. Certain critics thought that the coup of 27 March helped delay 
the German attack on Russia, providing time for the ‘great winter’ to save the Soviet 
Union. According to this view, the putsch was not merely a thoughtless act, but a ‘crime 
against the state’.!° 

This military putsch effectively nullified Yugoslavia’s adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact.!© Hitler responded to the generals’ putsch with an order to destroy Yugoslavia ‘at 
both the military and state levels’. On 6 April German and Italian military forces, aided 
by Axis allies, attacked Yugoslavia.!” In ten days, Yugoslavia was conquered by Axis 
forces. It surrendered on 17 April 1941. 

On 10 April 1941, as German troops were moving towards Zagreb and the Yugoslav 
Army was disintegrating, retired Colonel Slavko Kvaternik proclaimed the Independent 
State of Croatia [Nezavisna Drzava Hrvatska] (NDH) in Zagreb. Although it became 
increasingly dependent upon German support over time, the NDH ruled Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as well as Croatia for the duration of the Second World War. 


German and Italian interests in the NDH 


Although each came from distinct historical circumstances, Germany and Italy both 
entered Yugoslavia in April 1941 through the doors of Croatia and of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. For most of the First World War the Germans and the Italians had belonged 
to opposing blocs (the Central Forces and the Entente), but they entered the Second 
World War as allies. The aggression on Yugoslavia and the disbanding of the Yugoslav 
state showed that they had both shared, and opposing, interests in this region. They 
shared a sense of victory, for their occupation of Yugoslavia allowed each of them to 
realize long-standing aspirations that had been frustrated by the Versailles treaty: the 
German ‘Drang nach Siidosten’ and the Italian aspirations to include the Adriatic east 
coast within the Italian state [mare nostro]. 

The creation of the NDH was motivated by German and Italian historical expansionist 
programmes and the war goals of the Berlin-Rome Axis. But it remained for the two Axis 
powers to define precisely their spheres of interest on Yugoslav territory by means of 
agreements between their respective military-political authorities. In the NDH as a whole, 
and particularly in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Germans and Italians espoused their 
separate military, political and economic interests from the beginning. 

Following tradition, the Germans built their position in Bosnia and Herzegovina on 
collaboration with the Croats and the Muslims. Confessional differences represented no 
obstacle to Germany’s military and political interests or wartime goals. The internal 
religious-ethnic fronts within Bosnia and Herzegovina constituted an important element 
of the German war strategy, motivated by the Reich’s aspirations for domination in the 
southeast, a region in which Bosnia and Herzegovina was by no means a marginal 
territory. 

Although the Italians entered Bosnia and Herzegovina with a large military force for 
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the first time in the Second World War, the Germans arrived as experienced and 
knowledgeable occupiers. It was no coincidence that the German occupied zone 
encompassed the more developed part of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Germans 
attempted to establish the Ustasha regime of the NDH in order to free their forces for 
needs elsewhere and to obtain units made up of local recruits from Croatia and from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina for the war on the eastern front. Hitler particularly expressed 
appreciation for the Bosnian-Herzegovinian regiments that fought for the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in the First World War. However, the emergence of the insurgent 
movement made things much more complex, especially in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
where already in the summer of 1941 Ustasha rule was seriously shaken and vulnerable 
to being overturned. 

The objects of Italian expansionist polities were the eastern Adriatic territories. With 
the outbreak of war, Italy was in the position to annex more territory than it had been 
awarded in the London Pact of 1915, which had been its price for joining the Entente 
bloc during the First World War. In contrast to the Germans, who relied on NDH military 
troops and political organs, the Italians were inclined toward the enemies of the NDH, the 
Serbian nationalist insurrectionaries who made up the Chetnik uprising. The Italians and 
Chetniks shared a common antipathy to the NDH. 

Italy, although a predominantly Catholic country, established military and political 
connections with the Orthodox Serbian element, which had been placed outside the law 
by the Ustasha regime and subjected to genocide. If the NDH had been engaged in a 
religious war, one would have predicted that Catholic Italy would have sought support in 
the Catholic base of the NDH. But confessional differences between fascist Italy and the 
Chetnik movement in the NDH did not prevent them from becoming allies. Italy followed 
its state expansionist interests rather than its Catholic religious base, even to the point of 
endangering the survival of the NDH. Oriented toward destroying the NDH, the Chetnik 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina supported establishing an Italian protectorate. Italy 
also made every effort to take Bosnia and Herzegovina out of the framework of the NDH, 
and in this it received strong support from the Chetniks. The Italian collaboration with the 
Chetniks was, in fact, in the interest of strengthening and expanding Italian domination in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, where from the very beginning the insurgent movement 
endangered the NDH position. Italian—Chetnik collaboration was also grounded in their 
uncompromising hostility to the communist Partisan movement, which in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina proved to be durable and resilient. While fascist Italy was a firm opponent 
of Yugoslavia, the Chetniks supported a Serbian expansionist Yugoslavia. But neither the 
Chetniks nor the Italians allowed these differences on the Yugoslav question to reach the 
point of outright confrontation. The Italians were relying on the Chetniks with the goal of 
expanding their domination in the NDH; the Chetniks received Italian military and 
material aid with the goal of reviving an expansionist Serbian Yugoslavia. 


Occupation 


The proclamation of the NDH did not definitively resolve the future political status of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Specifically, in the “Temporary Guidelines’ issued on 3 April 
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(before the attack on Yugoslavia), Hitler declared that the ‘political resolution of the 
Bosnian question will be left to Italy’.!8 This view of Hitler, as stated in ‘The Secret 
Archives of Count Ciano’, was in accord with the agreement between Berlin and Rome to 
cede to Italy the authority to handle all aspects of Axis policy pertaining to the 
Mediterranean. This agreement placed Yugoslavia in the Italian sphere of interest, while 
Germany was to have only economic interests in the area.!® 

But as the country most responsible for the rapid military conquest of Yugoslavia, 
Germany had first say in the military-political organization of the occupied lands. On 12 
April, even before the end of the April war, Hitler issued a decision that divided the 
occupied territory into German and Italian zones. In Bosnia and Herzegovina the line of 
demarcation went through Bosanski Novi, Prijedor, Banja Luka, Jajce, Travnik and south 
of Sarajevo to Rudo. The German occupation zone comprised the territory north of this 
line, while the Italian zone was on its southern side. The Germans and Italians were each 
to maintain military garrisons in larger towns within their occupation areas. The 
demarcation line underlined Germany’s unwillingness to relinquish entirely its presence 
in the Mediterranean zone. 

Hitler’s demarcation line resulted from his previous study and analysis of the economic 
power of the occupied territory. It is therefore no coincidence that the Bosnia’s primary 
resources in agriculture, mining and industry were located in the German zone.*° German 
logistical forces controlled the most important Bosnian industrial plants such as the 
Military Technical Works [Vojno-tehnicki zavod] in VogoSéa near Sarajevo, industrial 
plants in IlijaS and Zenica, the Ljubija iron mines and bauxite deposits near Mostar. The 
entire production of these plants was exported from Bosnia to meet the needs of the 
German army.7! 

Exploitation of Bosnia’s natural resources required an armed force, especially until the 
NDH was able to establish its own police and military units. In those 31 pre-war districts 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina occupied by the Germans, the civilian government of the 
NDH had to rely on the authority of the occupier’s troops. In the early months of 
occupation there were three occupying soldiers per square kilometre, or approximately 5 
enemy soldiers per 100 citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This was five times the 
European average during the Second World War. With the withdrawal of some German 
divisions to the eastern front, 1 enemy soldier was left per 100 citizens, 1 soldier per 
square kilometre.?* 

While the Germans collaborated with the Ustasha movement in preparing the 
proclamation of the NDH, through the agency of Standantenfiihrer Edmund Wesenmeier, 
special representative of the SS (Nazi Special Police Force),”° the proclamation of the 
NDH proceeded with no Italian participation. The Germans took the initiative in all 
phases of establishing the NDH as well as in defining its territorial-political scope. 
German General Edmund Glaise von Horstenau had arrived in Zagreb by 15 April, even 
before the Usasha leader Ante Paveli¢, to establish ties between the German Supreme 
Command and the NDH and to help the new state organize its army. Immediately after 
General Horstenau, SS General Siegfried Kasche arrived in Zagreb as the envoy of the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs to establish the Reich’s second deputation to the 
NDH. Their common task was to direct affairs in the NDH to meet the military-economic 
needs of the Reich. In the NDH no important decisions could be reached without these 
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two German representatives. Despite Germany’s highly influential role in Zagreb, its 
military and political leaders still insisted that Bosnia and Herzegovina belonged to the 
Italian sphere of influence.*4 

The German military presence in Bosnia and Herzegovina served to maintain among 
the Muslims an illusion of autonomy. The Germans were not concerned with this as 
along as the political plans of those who wanted autonomy did not endanger their 
wartime creation, the NDH. Hitler’s Supreme Headquarters was never ready to abandon 
the sovereignty of the NDH, even though demands to that effect were emanating from 
some very influential generals. In Hitler’s interpretation, political ties with the Croats 
acquired the significance of destiny. Hitler’s compliments regarding the military qualities 
of the Bosnian Muslims were unconvincing to many around him. 

The German war game with the Chetniks was of a different nature. The Germans 
considered the Chetniks an enemy against whom only one solution was valid— 
eradication. At the same time, the Chetniks’ own anti-Communist orientation led them to 
avoid battles with the Germans or to seek an alliance with them against the Partisans. The 
stronger the Partisan movement became, the more ready the Germans were to accept and 
approve operational collaboration with Chetnik units in joint actions against the 
Communists. The war ruthlessly bent the firmest of stances: the German intention to 
oppose expansionist Serbian Chetniks and the Chetnik intention to maintain the Serbian 
national tradition in defiance of the Germans. 


The Vienna conference and Rome agreements 


German government views on the status of Bosnia and Herzegovina changed gradually. 
At a conference held in Vienna on 21 and 22 April 1941, the ministers of foreign affairs 
of the Reich (Joachim von Ribbentropp) and Italy (Count Galeazzo Ciano) sought a 
solution for Bosnia and Herzegovina in the broader context of how to divide Yugoslav 
territory. On behalf of the Reich, Ribbentropp took the stance that the eastern border of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should be the eastern border of the NDH.”° His view prevailed, 
so the inclusion of Bosnia and Herzegovina within the NDH was accomplished thanks to 
German involvement. 

Italy was given control over that part of Bosnia and Herzegovina within its zone of 
occupation.*© Responsibilities were divided between the occupying troops, who were 
stationed in garrisons, and the diplomatic corps, which operated out of consulates. Italy 
opened consulates in Sarajevo and Mostar and a vice-consulate in Banja Luka. Consuls 
kept the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome informed of events in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina that concerned the Italian occupation policies in all of the NDH. Italy made 
no effort to conceal its desire to wrest the region from the NDH and to exercise there 
absolute military-political control.?” 

Without neglecting the importance of providing consulates in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
located in Sarajevo, Dubrovnik and Vinkovci, the Germans focused primarily on the task 
of forming the NDH armed forces. With this goal in mind General von Horstenau and the 
minister of the Croatian Home Guard, Commander-in-Chief Slavko Kvaternik, met in 
Sarajevo on 24 April 1941. The German general used his stay in Sarajevo to organize the 
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Home Guard and gendarme units, which were under his command in all the NDH. At the 
same time, Kvaternik tried to convince the citizens of Sarajevo that the Ustasha had come 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina as liberators. He emphasized that there was no Croatian state 
without Bosnia and Herzegovina, which he called the ‘most precious gem’ in the NDH, 
and that the Muslims were the ‘most radical part of the Croatian nation’.?° 

To the dissatisfaction of the NDH government, the Italians kept looking for ways to 
strengthen their influence in Bosnia and Herzegovina and to make the region as 
dependent as possible. Italy recognized that the NDH territory extended to Montenegro 
and that all of Bosnia and Herzegovina would be included in the NDH. In addition, the 
Rome agreements established a demilitarized zone that stretched north over the mountain 
range of Sator, Cincar, Prenj and BjelaSnica and in the south reached the Italian border on 
the Dalmatian Coast (see Map 1). Within this territory the NDH was forbidden from 
stationing army and navy troops and building any military facilities. In this way the 
Rome agreements ended the sovereignty of the NDH in formal terms, reducing it to a 
fiction while the Italian occupying authorities received expanded legal powers. The 
Italians sent experts to their occupied zone to begin the exploitation of ores and other 
natural resources.*9 

However, the Rome agreements failed to stabilize the borders of the NDH. While 
submitting credentials to the government in Zagreb, the deputy Antonio Kasertano 
informed Paveli¢ that Italy intended to keep control of parts of south-eastern Bosnia (the 
area of the upper Drina to the ViSegrad-Foéa railroad) and eastern Herzegovina (Gacko, 
Avtovac, Bileéa). In the resulting dispute between the governments of Italy and the NDH, 
Germany supported the Italian position, and Paveli¢ was forced to back down. With the 
uprising in Herzegovina and Montenegro, the significance of this border dispute receded 
for all the participants. Both sides found themselves faced with an unexpected common 
adversary who respected neither borders nor zones of occupation. 


Surprised by the uprising 


In its first two months in existence, the NDH tured its territory into a site for the 
eradication of Serbs, Jews, Roma and their political opponents among the Croats and 
Muslims. In the course of April and May 1941, Ante Pavelic, Croatian Poglavnik, 
announced several fascist legal regulations placing Serbs, Jews and Roma in the NDH 
outside the law. These regulations were a precursor of the Ustasha practices of ethnic 
homogenization in the NDH through relocation, conversion to Catholicism and biological 
eradication of the Serbs. The goal of these measures was extermination of the non- 
Croatian population and creation of an ethnically, racially pure NDH, a homogenous state 
of Aryan Croats. 
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Map 1 Division of Yugoslavia by the Occupying Powers, 1941. Map by John 
Hamer. (Courtesy of C. Hurst & Co.) 


The NDH repressive measures began under the guise of taking hostages to prevent a 
supposed ‘great Serb rebellion’ on Vidovdan.*° Dozens of distinguished Serbs were 
arrested in Sarajevo, Kalinovik, Srebrenica, Zvornik, Tuzla, Bijeljina, Olovo, Vlasenica, 
Bosanski Samac, Lopare and many other places in Bosnia and Herzegovina.?! These 
actions triggered a Serbian uprising. Serbs rose in opposition to Ustasha terror, first in 
June in eastern Herzegovina, and then in western and eastern Bosnia in late July and early 
August. Surprised by the uprising, the Germans and the Italians responded differently, 
conditioned by their different positions regarding the NDH. While the Germans showed 
an understanding for the NDH and its ‘sovereignty’, the Italians took the role of 
‘protectors’ of the endangered Serbian population. 

The Germans followed the situation in Herzegovina very closely. They noted that the 
population of this area was not responding to the appeal of the NDH authorities to 
surrender their arms and that the authorities were failing to recruit soldiers. On 12 July 
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1941, Field Marshal Maximilian von Weichs, commander of German forces in southeast 
Europe, informed subordinates that an insurgent group of 3,000 people had been formed 
in the Nevesinje area consisting of ‘Chetniks, Serbs, and Communists’ and that it had 
been fighting primarily ‘against the Croats and the Muslims, but also against the Italians’. 
In the judgment of the commander of the south-east, these insurgents included a 
substantial number of Communists.** The German and Italian generals agreed in their 
assessment that the uprisings in their respective zones were the result of the Ustasha 
terrorizing the Serbian population, and that the insurgents’ goal was to overthrow Ustasha 
rule. At the same time, the generals were trying to determine whether national elements 
or Communist influences prevailed among the leaders of the uprising. 

The suppression of the June uprising in eastern Herzegovina did not bring peace to the 
occupied territories of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On the contrary, the establishment of the 
NDH under the protection of the German and Italian occupying forces was accompanied 
by systematic pogroms of the Serbian and Jewish populations throughout the NDH. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina became a killing field where unchecked hatred raged against 
Serbs and Jews. Reports reaching Berlin and Rome left no doubt that the uprising had 
spread in the occupied territories. 

The uprising spread to western Bosnia in late July 1941. Only one day apart, reports of 
an uprising in western Bosnia were sent to their governments by Italian and German 
observers. In the report by the Italian legion of carabinieri dated 30 July there is mention, 
with no precise corroboration, that all the towns north of Knin to Bosanski Petrovac were 
in the hands of insurgents, some of whom were marching from Bosansko Grahovo to 
Bihac, Livno and Banja Luka. The report accurately determined the area of the uprising, 
but it also shows that the Italians had not predicted this course of events and that they 
were taken by surprise. From the data contained in this report it is possible to conclude 
that its source was not entirely reliable, since there is no mention that the uprising began 
in Drvar on 27 July. The report writer’s assumption, that the insurgents plan was to take 
control of Bosnia and Herzegovina, also suggests that it was not fully reliable.33 

On 31 July 1941 the General von Horstenau sent a comparable report to his superiors 
in the Supreme Command of the Wehrmacht on the situation in western Bosnia after the 
uprising in Drvar. He stated that NDH armed forces had encircled Drvar but lacked the 
artillery to push into town. He further reported that the Banja Luka-Prijedor railroad had 
been sabotaged. In his assessment, the Croatian General Staff feared the uprising might 
spread to new areas but had also admitted that they were unable to suppress it using only 
their own troops. The General agreed with the Croatian General Staff’s view that a 
‘spread of the Serbian-Communist upheavals’ was to be expected. The Supreme 
Command of the Wehrmacht reported, without citing a source, that the ‘21 August was to 
be the signal for a Balkan-wide uprising’.** 

Neither report discussed the causes of the uprising. It may have been too early to 
determine these causes. On the other hand, the Italian and German authors of the two 
reports were aware that the uprising could spread and that the NDH armed forces alone 
would be unable to suppress it. Both reports contained the hypothesis of a possible 
Communist infiltration of the uprising, and each author noted that such infiltration could 
change its character and make fighting it more complex. Whereas the German report does 
not venture into such speculations, the Italian writer mentions the ethno-national 
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character of the uprising.?° 

The daily report for 5 August 1941 of the Italian Military Intelligence Service noted 
that the uprising began ‘on 26 July in the village of Drvar on account of dismissal of 
Serbian workers from the local cellulose factory’. This information is only partly correct. 
The dismissal of the workers constituted only one element in the uprising, and hardly the 
decisive one. Serbian workers from the cellulose factory were the main force behind the 
uprising because the area was populated almost exclusively by Serbs. Organized 
preparations for the uprising were an important factor and these were mostly completed 
in the month of July The headquarters of the guerilla units were already functioning and 
had at their disposal combat units which attacked and destroyed the Ustasha Home Guard 
garrison in Drvar on 27 July 1941.°° 

The Italian report further stated that the uprising began with isolated attacks on 
gendarmerie stations, railroads and telegraph/telephone lines, and soon thereafter 
acquired the character of a coordinated movement. From 27 July until 5 August, the 
uprising’s organization improved. With the goal of putting down the uprising, NDH 
authorities sent out eight battalions and several batteries from Zagreb to the Drvar area, 
where the Italian command estimated there were 4,000 armed insurgents.” 

On 5 August 1941, the same day as the Italian Military Intelligence daily report, the SS 
Reichsfiihrer received a German report on the military—political situation in Lower 
Styria and the NDH. In the segment pertaining to the Drvar uprising it stated that the 
‘Communist Serbian uprising movement is still in progress’ and that NDH Ustasha units 
were fighting against the insurgents in Bosnia and eastern Herzegovina. Local uprisings, 
according to this report, were invariably preceded by intense Communist propaganda. 
The gravity of the situation was indicated by the dispatch, mostly to eastern Herzegovina, 
of NDH army units normally reserved for the Croatian legion. Special Ustasha troops 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Jure Franceti¢ were among those dispatched.*® 

These documents show that the Italian and German intelligence services agreed that 
the Drvar uprising was ‘Communist and Serbian’ in character and that it was gaining 
ground. Their views were confirmed by the size and number of NDH armed units, both 
Ustasha and Home Guard, that were sent to quell the uprising and that those units were 
unsuccessful. 

As the uprising spread, the German analysis of its characteristics and development 
became more thorough. The report by the command of the Abwehr in Belgrade, of 8 
August 1941, tied the phenomenon of the uprising to the German—Russian war, but in 
terms of its organization it distinguished among three directions within it: (a) Chetnik 
(rebel); (b) Communist (politically motivated); and (c) pillaging (non-politically 
motivated). This report emphasized that the uprising represented a ‘reaction of the 
Serbian population to the bloody and inhumane measures of extermination employed by 
Croatian Ustasha’; this was an uprising ‘against the Croatian Ustasha government’. 
According to this report, the uprising in the region of Sisak, Dubica, Prijedor, Banja 
Luka, Jajce, Livno and Vrlika enjoyed the support of the Italians both politically and in 
arms.°9 

While explaining that the uprising was the result of Ustasha terror against the Serbian 
population, German reports failed to mention that the NDH and Ustasha rule had been 
established on the initiative of the German and Italian occupiers. In the German 
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interpretation, the uprising was not linked to the occupation but rather to the traditional 
animosity and clashes between Croats and Serbs, the roots of which were in those 
peoples’ distant history and national character. Obviously, it was difficult for the 
Germans to admit their responsibility for the consequences of occupation, so they 
attributed the uprising exclusively to Ustasha pogroms of Serbs. They claimed that they, 
with the Italians, were the liberators of the Croatian people from expansionist Serbian 
oppression in Yugoslavia, only to accuse in turn the NDH regime, which they themselves 
had created, of measures to exterminate the Serbs. 


Efforts to suppress the uprising 


The Italians considered the German—ltalian demarcation line to be an obstacle to 
pacifying the country. Only a few months after determining the occupation-zone 
boundaries, the Italians proposed revising them. Their suggestion was to expand 
Montenegro with the ‘Herzegovina belt’ (Bileéa, Gacko, Foéa, Cajniée, a part of 
Sandzak, with Novi Pazar, Metohija, Ulcinj and Boka Kotorska). Should this be rejected, 
they proposed to annex Montenegro as they had already done with the Ljubljana 
province.*° Italy used the uprising as an occasion to seek a revision of the demarcation 
line. But the uprising did not arise from discontent with the boundary between the 
occupation zones, and consequently revising the line could not bring about pacification. 
In the end, the Italian pacification of their occupied area rested on destroying the 
cohesion of the uprising. 

Following the Fiihrer’s directives, German generals re-examined the tasks facing them 
in light of the uprising. Hitler defined the Reich’s stance toward the uprising when he 
stressed the obligation of the Croats to end the ‘internal tensions’ on their own. These 
tensions, he insisted, in no way concerned the German armed forces which were to 
intervene only if the safety, communications or supply lines of the Wehrmacht troops 
were endangered. 

German officers meeting in the first half of August 1941 noted that the Italians had 
expressed a stronger interest in ruling Croatia, on both the military and civilian levels, 
since the beginning of the war with the Soviet Union.*! The Croats, however, sought 
support only from Germany. In the NDH the differing German-Italian attitudes towards 
the occupied protectorates became increasingly apparent. According to the Germans, the 
‘upheavals’ in the NDH were a product of inherent differences between Croats and Serbs, 
who were distinguished only by confession. They expected the government to restrain the 
Ustasha’s ‘uncontrolled activities’ and create conditions for ending the persecution of the 
Serbian population. At the same time, the Germans and Italians both recognized that the 
‘upheavals’ had spread to northern Bosnia. Regarding the upheaval in Herzegovina the 
conviction was also voiced that the Italians would not be able to put it down. General von 
Horstenau concluded his review of the military-political situation with the opinion that 
the upheavals did not represent a ‘markedly Communist movement’.42 

The conclusions reached at this meeting were not all equally valid. Some were 
superficial, some correct and some were predictions of various possible directions of the 
uprising. The Germans connected the uprising with the activity of ‘irregular’ elements 
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rather than with the official anti-Serbian strategy of Ustasha rule in the NDH. It is known, 
however, that Paveli¢ explained the activity of the ‘irregular Ustasha’ as an Ustasha 
‘revolution’ which was proving itself through the extermination of Serbs. The German 
generals’ claim that the Germans and Italians had different relationships with the NDH, 
as well as with the Croats and Serbs, was correct, but the uprising adequately explained 
these differing relationships. The realistic conclusion is that the uprising did not initially 
show which component, the nationalist or the communist, would end up as the more 
significant. 

The differences between Germany and Italy worked against the consolidation of the 
Ustasha regime. For this reason the Germans, with great satisfaction, emphasized every 
example of political support for Paveli¢ from outside the Ustasha movement. At the same 
time they observed with confidence Pavelic’s ‘energetic’ measures against those Ustasha 
whose behaviour fell outside the purview of the law. According to General von 
Horstenau, of particular importance for the resolution of the conflict in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were changes in the behaviour of Muslims. He found differing viewpoints 
among the Muslims, but he concluded that those who favoured a consolidation of the 
NDH were prevailing. In his regular report to the Supreme Headquarters he wrote that 
various Muslim groups had started rejecting their opportunistic leaders and were 
becoming supporters of Pavelié.*% 

The occupying forces and Paveli¢ agreed that suppressing the uprising was essential to 
establishing the authority of the NDH and to secure occupation rule on both the Italian 
and German sides of the demarcation line. To achieve this goal, more forces were 
required than the NDH had at its disposal. Engaged with all their available forces on the 
eastern front, the Germans were not prepared to divide their troops and divert a part of 
them to the unexpected flare up in the Croatian theatre of war. The Italians were in a 
better position to help Pavelic, but their assistance was given in order to strengthen their 
own influence in the NDH. While the Germans formally declared themselves supporters 
of NDH sovereignty, the Italians did not conceal their intention to occupy as much 
Croatian territory as possible despite the Rome agreements. On 26 August 1941 the 
government of the NDH reluctantly accepted an ‘agreement’ that provided for the Italians 
to re-occupy the second and third zones in order to pacify the insurgents in those areas. 
The NDH was forced to agree that its officials would submit to the commands of the 
Italian Second Army in these two zones. At the same time, collaboration with the Serbian 
‘popular’ representatives of the uprising created an opening for the Italians to establish 
their influence beyond their zone of occupation into the rest of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

The Germans closely followed the talks that resulted in the Croatian-Italian agreement. 
The German envoy to the NDH, Kasche, informed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of a 
conversation between Paveli¢ and the Italian envoy, Kasertano, regarding the re- 
occupation of the second and third zones. In his report Kasche concluded that re- 
occupation would endanger the Reich’s economic interests since all the bauxite and 
tobacco areas were located in the zones of Mostar, Livno, Drni§ and Imotski. According 
to Kasche the ‘Croatian-Italian agreement [...] may be considered an annexation of the 
area by a foreign state’. Contrary to the German envoy in Zagreb, who emphasized 
German economic interests and Croatian ‘sovereignty’, the Italian consul in Sarajevo 
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claimed that the NDH government had completely neglected Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
where pacification was necessary as soon as possible.*> These differing viewpoints reveal 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina rapidly became a theatre of war in which the interests of the 
Germans, the Italians and the NDH were refracted, an area which was ‘liberated’, 
occupied, re-occupied, annexed, attacked and defended from numerous directions. 


Germans and Italians: different assessments 


One month after the beginning of the uprising, the Germans perceived that despite 
Paveli¢’s order regarding ‘inactivity of the Ustasha organization’, the Ustasha were 
continuing to slaughter the Serbian population, killing even those insurgents who 
surrendered, as in Bosanska Krupa. This was the reason the Serbs did not trust the 
Ustasha state. According to the author of one report, the NDH made an irrevocable 
mistake at the outset when it ignored the fact that within its borders the NDH constituted 
a multiethnic state comprised of 50 per cent Croats and 30.5 per cent Serbs. There was no 
basis, so states the report, for declaring the 12 per cent of Muslims to be Croats. “The 
belief that a Croatian national state can be created by force is a fallacy.’ The report 
further stated that by the time it was written about 200,000 Serbs had been executed in 
Ustasha massacres. ‘In many towns of Bosnia and Herzegovina the Ustasha killed the 
male segment of the Orthodox population. Now the rebellious Serbs are acting in the 
same way toward Muslims and Croats.’ 

Despite Ustasha assessments that Serbian insurgents were following Communist goals, 
the German reporter was convinced that the Serbian peasant was just as far removed from 
communism as the Croatian peasant. ‘Without Ustasha crimes, no propaganda could 
persuade the Serbian peasants to enter into the life-and-death struggle for Communist 
goals.’ In concluding this report, the author stated that it was foreign to the German ideal 
for German soldiers to die for a political regime that was incapable of surviving. The 
author maintained that 90 per cent of the population, regardless of ethnicity, would 
support direct German occupation of the entire country and the establishment of military 
rule.46 

When the German generals supported the creation of the NDH and when, at the Vienna 
conference, the ministers of foreign affairs of Germany and Italy agreed that the NDH 
should incorporate Bosnia and Herzegovina, they had given no thought to its ethno- 
national structure. Now the German generals were compelled by the uprising to confront 
the ethno-national character of the NDH and conclude that a Croatian state could not be 
created by force. They insisted that Ustasha crimes against the Serbian population were 
the true cause of the uprising. But the Germans were plagued by the notion that order 
could be established in the NDH only by its complete occupation and the replacement of 
the Ustasha regime with German military rule. This reasoning had been unthinkable in 
the early days of occupation before the uprising. In August, though, the German generals 
began having grave doubts about the Ustasha regime. Their actions were informed by the 
maelstrom they had set in motion with their attack on Yugoslavia. General von Horstenau 
in particular, familiar with the ideas and conclusions discussed in the source cited above, 
maintained a reserved and critical stance toward the NDH throughout his service in 
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Zagreb, even while maintaining his military discipline and his loyalty to the Wehrmacht. 

In the Italian headquarters, the uprising was also considered to be a consequence of the 
Ustasha persecution of Serbs in the NDH. In this regard the Italians agreed with the 
Germans. The writer of one Italian report, from early September, estimated that about 
80,000 Serbs had been killed following a widespread uprising of Serbs between Lika and 
Bosnia, while some 30,000 more were executed in other parts of Yugoslavia.4” Such 
evidence led to deep scepticism about the NDH. The Italians supported the Serbian 
national anti-Communist movement both militarily and politically. This was a way of 
expanding Italy’s occupying rule to the broader territory of the NDH. Without Italian 
support, NDH ‘sovereignty’ gradually lost its grip in certain regions of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

During the course of September 1941, von Horstenau sent several reports from Zagreb 
to the commander of the south-east regarding changes in the NDH.*® In the first of these 
reports he discusses Paveli¢’s proposition to the Italians to exchange Bosnian Serbs for 
Muslims living in the SandZak, who were considered by the NDH to be Croats.*? This 
mass population transfer of Serbs and Muslims did not take place in the end, primarily 
owing to the spread of the uprising, but also because of Italian aspirations to expand and 
strengthen their influence in Bosnia and Herzegovina in alliance with Chetniks in the 
uprising. As von Horstenau reported, the Italians, with the intention of achieving 
military—political domination in Herzegovina, intensified their pressure on the Croats 
and demanded that the NDH units leave this area. At the same time, von Horstenau 
underscored the difficulty of restoring the legal equality of the Serbian population, which 
constituted 40 per cent of the ‘state population’ in the NDH but was not recognized by 
the law.°° 

In mid-September, von Horstenau reported on the expanding uprising, which had 
gained strength north-east of Sarajevo on Mount Romanija, in the vicinity of Mount 
Ozren, and in the mountainous region of Bosnian Krajina®! between Bosanski Petrovac 
and Drvar. He asserted that the NDH controlled only one-third of its territory while the 
remaining two-thirds were in the hands of the Italians and the insurgents. He believed 
that the Croatian soldiers felt this ‘civil war’ to be a ‘fratricidal war’. Furthermore, 
without substantiation, he concluded that the majority of the Croatian population firmly 
rejected the anti-Serbian politics of the Ustasha government.°* 

In the autumn of 1941 the Italians re-occupied several towns previously held by the 
NDH in Bosnian Krajina. In early October the Second Army command ordered its 5th 
Corps to re-occupy Kulen Vakuf south of Bihaé.°? During the summer this town had 
been the site of an Ustasha massacre of Serbs and then of an equally massive retaliation 
by insurgents against Muslims. By moving into Kulen Vakuf, the Italians were able to 
expand and link together the re-occupied areas in this part of Bosnian Krajina. In the 
second half of October the Italians controlled rather well the situation in the re-occupied 
Bosnian Krajina. Reporting to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome, on 21 October, 
the Italian Consul in Sarajevo referred to this action as ‘occupation’, which unleashed an 
avalanche of rumours that Italy, driven by economic needs, intended to undertake the 
‘occupation of all Bosnia’.4 

After re-establishing control in Bosnian Krajina, an Italian report reassessed the 
inhabitants’ attitudes toward Italian occupation. The report noted that the population was 
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agitated by conflicting directives, such as a discriminatory Ustasha order that allowed 
Orthodox peasants living in the Bosanski Petrovac area to enter town only twice a week 
and, on the other hand, a demand by the Orthodox population to disarm the Muslims in 
the same town. The Orthodox were also irritated that Muslims leaving Bosanski Petrovac 
had carried with them everything they had managed to pillage. In Klju¢, a predominantly 
Muslim town, the population showed indifference toward the Italian forces. By contrast, 
Chetnik leaders in the zone of Ribnik were overjoyed by the arrival of the Italian forces. 
The Serbian population, which constituted a majority around the town of Kljuc, did not 
want to remain under Ustasha rule because of the massacre of Serbs in Kljué and 
elsewhere. 

The report stated that thousands of Serbs living west of Sanski Most were involved in 
the uprising. The report also mentions that the authorities in Varcar-Vakuf (Mrkonjic- 
Grad) were willing to collaborate with the Italians. After the arrival of the Italians, the 
Orthodox population started returning to their villages. According to this report, the 
revival of the livestock market in Drvar had a positive impact on local morale. The elders 
in the villages allegedly expressed a willingness to collaborate with the Italians against 
their ‘common enemy’, the Communists. There was no salt in the town, but flour was 
being distributed free of charge.®° Relying on this information concerning the situation in 
the uprising strongholds of the Bosnian Krajina area, and convinced that their positions 
were stable, the Italians allowed themselves to think that all of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
would eventually be in their hands. Their conviction that re-occupation would bring 
peace was not without foundation. Because of its anti-Serbian policies, the NDH could 
not have achieved such a positive result. But Italian pacification efforts had little more 
success than those of the Ustasha and Home Guard units. This was confirmed in German 
reports from the last months of 1941. 


General von Horstenau’s analysis 


General von Horstenau’s reports remain the most reliable source for learning about the 
situation in the NDH. According to him, the main cause of the difficulties was the 
ethnonational policy of the NDH government, an institution in which an awareness of the 
multi-ethnic character of the state was still nascent. Deteriorating relations between the 
government and the Muslims had further narrowed the base of NDH support. The 
govermment’s repressive measures against distinguished intellectuals and important 
cultural figures suggested that it had a shaky footing. The growth of opposition forces 
also influenced the behaviour of the ‘Italian allies’, who showed no interest in supporting 
the Ustasha regime. On the contrary, in some towns of Bosnia and Herzegovina (such as 
Bihaé and Mostar), Italian commanders in full battle gear met openly with Chetnik 
leaders. Von Horstenau reported that Chetniks regularly came down from the mountains 
into towns held by the Italians, obtained their supplies and returned undisturbed to the 
woods.°® 

German reports from other sources supported von Horstenau’s analysis and 
conclusions. The difficult situation was deemed a consequence of the fact that the NDH 
was a national state in which over two million Serbs were resisting the Ustasha terror and 
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did not accept the position intended for them by the NDH. In the German military 
commands, a generally accepted view was that the Ustasha persecution of Serbs was the 
main reason for the growth of the uprising. In the winter of 1941 German officers 
estimated that in the spring of 1942 they could expect the uprising to assume much 
broader proportions.°” 

In mid-December 1941 General von Horstenau sent a thorough report analyzing the 
situation in the NDH for the commander of the south-east. In his report von Horstenau 
does not have a positive view of the Muslims, whom he sees as ‘opportunistic, asocial, 
and not particularly diligent as a race’. He noted that in April 1941, at the time the NDH 
was created, the Muslims demanded that Bosnia receive the status of a German province 
modelled on the Austro-Hungarian administration from 1878 to 1918. Since then, moving 
away from their initial support for the NDH, the Muslims had increasingly taken to 
expressing their dissatisfaction more openly First the Muslims from Sarajevo, then those 
from Banja Luka, informed their representative in the NDH government, Dr Osman 
Kulenovic, of their concern about the persecution of Serbs by the ‘irregular Ustasha’ and 
its ramifications for the Muslim population. (These concerns are discussed further in 
Chapter 4.) For its part, he reported, the NDH government ordered the adaptation of a 
Me&trovic building to a mosque in order to demonstrate its positive attitude toward the 
Muslims. But the Ustasha leaders had not concealed their disappointment with the 
criticisms of the NDH government that Muslims were openly expressing. Ustasha 
confidence in the Muslims was particularly shaken when more and more Muslims took to 
joining the ‘Orthodox rebels’. 

The German general reported that NDH leaders saw the solution of the Serbian ‘state 
problem’ primarily in the conversion of the Orthodox population to Catholicism. He 
noted that he frequently encountered advocates of the ‘mistake of forced proselytism’ in 
Ustasha state institutions. He was concerned that communism was also spreading among 
Croats. This was evident in the collaboration they had established with the uprising. 
Rebel leaders came mostly from the ranks of former Yugoslav officers and intellectuals 
with communist leanings. Nevertheless, the Ustasha state was being seriously endangered 
by Milan Nedié and Draza Mihailovi¢, who were trying with Italian support to instigate a 
parallel uprising in Bosnia.°° The north-eastern part of Bosnia, he reported, was already 
under the control of the insurgents. 

General von Horstenau believed that the majority of Croats and Muslims, as well as 
many of the Orthodox, would accept the establishment of a German protectorate over 
NDH territory and greet it as ‘salvation and liberation’. This view was quite widespread 
among German military leaders in the NDH who were concerned principally with 
German economic interests, especially in areas such as Sarajevo, Tuzla, Zenica and Jajce. 
Sarajevo received priority in their thinking because of its importance in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. For this reason they firmly opposed the Italians’ intention to establish a 
‘condominium’ for Sarajevo. Von Horstenau argued that ‘Sarajevo was absolutely a part 
of the notion of Bosnia, and relinquishing it would definitely make the Germans appear 


to be giving up on all of Bosnia’.°9 
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German—lItalian disputes in the NDH 


German and Italian attitudes toward local forces diverged sharply during 1942. The 
Italians accepted the Chetniks as their war allies and supplied them with food, military 
equipment, ammunition and money. The Germans, on the other hand, saw the Chetniks 
as their historic opponents. The Germans fought with the aim of eradicating the insurgent 
movement as a whole, regardless of whether it had a Partisan or Chetnik orientation, 
since both groups had their own Yugoslav programmes and goals. Nevertheless, the 
Germans at times exhibited an inconsistent attitude towards these insurgent groups. 
Motivated by the practical interests of war and a common anti-Communist platform, the 
Germans allowed their commanders to engage in operative collaboration with certain 
Chetnik units. However, these were exceptions deviating from the general German view 
that the Chetniks should be destroyed. It suited German strategy to have Chetnik troops 
avoid fighting them, but the Germans nonetheless doggedly pursued their own military 
objectives. 

German—lItalian differences were articulated most forcefully by the military 
representatives of the Reich and of Italy in the NDH. The Italian strategies in Bosnia 
were strongly supported by Dobrosav Jevdevic, a prominent Serbian leader of the 
‘popular’ Chetnik uprising movement in this area. According to reports of Italian 6th 
Army Corps, Jevdevic supported the Italian occupation of all of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
so that Serbs in this area could be saved from the Ustasha. Jevdevicé hoped that a Serbian 
state of Bosnia and Herzegovina would be created under an Italian protectorate. The 
Italians, however, were more interested in collaborating with Chetnik forces in the field 
and in fighting against the Communists than in the statehood concepts of a Chetnik 
leader. In their collaboration with local Chetnik units, the Italians insisted on maintaining 
firm control over Chetnik commanders loyal to them.°° 

The German operation near Sarajevo in January 1942, in which Italian military forces 
participated minimally, was perceived by the Italian command as an effort by the 
Germans and Croats to make the Italian military situation along the demarcation line 
even more difficult. They perceived the same intent when Croatian units near Konjic, in 
Herzegovina, tried to suppress the armed rebellion but killed Serbs and torched Serbian 
villages in the process. With the political support of the Germans, Croatian authorities 
organized Ustasha demonstrations in the towns of Bihac¢, Sarajevo and Mostar in 
opposition to Italy and in support of a Croatian Dalmatia. As such misunderstandings 
occurred with increasing frequency, the Italians made up for their weakening ties with the 
Germans and the NDH by strengthening their links with the Chetniks. Even though they 
feared further endangering their position vis-a-vis the Germans in the occupied zones, the 
Italians believed that the uprising was spreading and would flare up further in the 
spring.®! 

The Italians found themselves increasingly mired in a paradoxical situation.°* The 
Chetniks’ hostility to the NDH made them enemies of both the Italians and Germans, 
since each occupier had links to the Ustasha state. The Italians understood that the 
Chetniks’ goal was an independent Bosnia that would only temporarily be under the 
protection of Italian occupying forces. While the war was still going on, the Chetniks 
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would demand certain ethnic and confessional rights and a certain degree of autonomy. 
Without declaring his views on these demands, Italian General Mario Roatta concluded 
that it was most important for the Italians to prevent any links between the Chetniks and 
the Communists on the basis of their mutual antagonism toward the NDH. He admitted 
that the Italian position was made difficult both by a hostile population that viewed the 
Italians as foreign guardians of quisling rule and by the fact that the Croatian authorities 
viewed the Italians as their enemies. The primary Italian strategic goals had become to 
bolster the Chetniks and to occupy all NDH territory. 


Eastern Bosnia: the primary German problem 


At the beginning of 1942, eastern Bosnia constituted the primary German problem in 
occupied Yugoslav territory. Eastern Bosnia, defined by the River Sava to the north, the 
River Bosna to the west and the River Drina to the east, was an operational area under the 
German commander of Serbia. Because of the severity of the clashes between Serbs, 
Muslims and Croats, it was of deep concern to the highest German military circles in 
Belgrade and Zagreb. The situation had deteriorated after the NDH had been unable on 
its own to suppress the uprising, and a large number of Serbs had fled from Croatia and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia as refugees. 

The German generals, concemed that Ustasha violence would add fuel to the fire of 
insurgency, concluded that the Ustasha had to be kept from undertaking any independent 
action in the region. The German envoy to the NDH, Kasche, asserted that the Ustasha in 
this operation were to be under German control, and he demanded that they refrain from 
any political activity. At a meeting between the German generals and Ustasha leader, 
Paveli¢, it was agreed that the civil administration should follow the instructions of the 
military commander in handling the problems concerning military affairs. The NDH 
army, police, gendarmerie and Ustasha were to be subordinated to the German military 
commander. Once they had defined the tasks and rights of the German military forces in 
the operational area, the Germans accepted the demand that the ‘sovereignty’ of the NDH 
in eastern Bosnia remain ‘intact’.® At the request of the general in charge of Serbia, the 
area was declared a German operational zone, and the zone expanded with the German 
occupied region north of the line of demarcation in Bosnia.™ 

On 3 February 1942, German General Paul Bader convened a meeting in Belgrade to 
discuss the situation in eastern Bosnia. The attendees included Kasche; General von 
Horstenau; Dr Vjekoslav Vran¢i¢, State Secretary in the NDH government; and an officer 
of the General Staff of the NDH army. They discussed a possible role for Major Jezdimir 
Dangi¢’s Chetniks in the eastern Bosnian operational area. In his contacts with German 
military representatives, Dangi¢ had expressed the readiness of his units to fight against 
the Communists in Bosnia under German command. In return he had demanded the 
withdrawal of the NDH units and the replacement of Ustasha by Serbian leaders in five 
districts of eastern Bosnia. He had further asked for ordnance and supplies. During the 
Belgrade talks the possibility was raised that Dangic’s units could protect rail 
communications and industry. On the other hand, the Croatian representative, State 
Secretary Vrancic, rejected any pact with Dangi¢ since it constituted recognition of the 
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Serbian insurgents. 

Dangi¢’s anti-communism made him attractive to German generals who believed that 
Croatian military forces alone were incapable of suppressing the uprising. Moreover, in 
the eyes of the German generals, the NDH itself represented a potential source of conflict 
and a great danger for the military situation in the Balkans. The Germans found further 
reason to negotiate with Dangi¢ in his readiness to submit to German command and to 
accept Croatian sovereignty provided German military rule be established in eastern 
Bosnia. The German generals themselves favoured such a plan. For his part, Dangi¢ tried 
to convince the Germans that erasing the border on the Drina river would facilitate peace 
in Bosnia, thereby enhancing the German position in Serbia. 

Dangi¢ attributed great importance to the Germans’ acceptance of his peace plan, as is 
evident from statements he made to the German officer, Colonel Kewisch. Dangi¢ told 
Kewisch that should the British land in the Balkans, he would fight staunchly on the 
German side and that only a German victory over the English and Bolshevism could 
guarantee Serbia the position it deserved in the region. All of Dangic’s assurances, 
however, were not sufficient to shake the Germans’ support for the sovereignty of the 
NDH.® The Germans found it easier to support the Croats over the Serbs. The Germans’ 
traditional anti-Serbian orientation prevailed over Dangic’s anti-Bolshevism. In the end, 
General Bader and his collaborators at the February meeting concluded that a pact with 
Dangié would not be possible.®© 

Kasche analyzed the situation in eastern Bosnia differently from the German generals. 
In his view, the uprising was caused in part by Ustasha activities that were damaging for 
the Croatian state and the Croatian people. Citing the party’s national-socialist views on 
the nature of the Croat people, he argued that the Croats could not be classified as Slavs. 
He did not share the view that Ustasha atrocities alone were responsible for the uprising. 
The insurgents, both the Bolshevik Partisans and the Serbian Chetniks of Mihailovic¢, 
would remain permanent German enemies, Kasche noted. While admitting that Nedi¢’s 
administration played a certain role in putting down the uprising, Kasche firmly opposed 
annexing part of eastern Bosnia to Serbia. This would lead, in his view, to new sufferings 
for Muslims who would find themselves within Serbia’s borders. He noted that the 
inclusion of Muslims in Serbia was bound to be condemned throughout the Islamic 
world. For this reason he believed it was imperative that the border remain along the 
Drina river. In his assessment, the expected renewal of the uprising in the spring could be 
prevented if, with German aid, the Croats strengthened popular confidence in their forces. 
The Serbian insurgents, he concluded, were the common enemies of both the Germans 
and the Croats.®” 

The situation in eastern Bosnia did not directly infringe on Italian positions, and 
consequently Italian forces participated only modestly in operations there. As usual, 
Italian relations with the NDH were burdened with numerous contradictory interests, and 
their relationship with the Chetniks was also unstable. General Roatta, commander of the 
Italian Second Army, had the first say in determining policy in the Italian zone of 
occupation. His directive to corps commanders, sent out in mid-February 1942, contained 
the official Italian position regarding the NDH, the Chetniks and the Communists. In it 
Roatta asked commanders to respect Croatia as an ally, but he informed them they should 
take a firm hand in dealing with the Croatian authorities and show no trace of weakness. 
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Roatta ordered that negotiations with the Chetniks be avoided and he forbade Italian 
commanders from assuming any obligations to local Chetnik units, especially of a 
political nature. He underscored that the behaviour the Chetniks exhibited toward the 
Italians during the war would determine Italian policy toward them when the war was 
over. His approach to the Communists was unequivocal: fight them to extermination. 

Various documents suggest that the attention of the Reich’s leaders was riveted on 
eastern Bosnia in early 1942. On 23 February 1942, envoy Hevel sent a note to von 
Ribbentropp, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, characterizing eastern Bosnia as a 
precarious centre of unrest that endangered the German positions in both the NDH and 
Serbia. According to this note, Communist units and the Chetnik detachments under 
Colonel Mihailovi¢é and Major Dangi¢ were operating in eastern Bosnia. But Chetnik 
units were avoiding combat with German troops. Noting the unsuccessful proposals 
submitted by Major Dangi¢ to the German generals, Hevel identified the Ustasha 
persecution of the Orthodox population and forced conversions to Catholicism as the 
most important causes of the insurgents’ activities. He wrote that approximately 300,000 
Orthodox had become victims of sadistic Ustasha methods. Any resistance to conversion 
to Catholicism was accompanied by ruthless purges, he reported, and the Catholic Church 
was advocating Ustasha crimes. 

Hevel noted that the NDH army had been unable to put down the insurgency owing to 
the utmost disorganization, insufficiently trained officers and non-commissioned officers 
and the low morale of the troops. It seemed that the Croatian government was incapable 
of stopping Ustasha crimes, but he urged that everything possible be done to prevent 
further terror. Owing to the massive influx of Orthodox refugees into Serbia and eastern 
Bosnia, the uprising was likely to be rekindled in those two areas. 

Hevel saw a danger that insurgent forces of various orientations might organize a 
united uprising against the Germans. He feared that Major Dangic’s Chetniks would be 
forced to ally not only with the Chetniks of Colonel Mihailovic, but also with Communist 
units, since his overtures to the Germans had been rejected. He attributed the Communist 
uprising to the war between Germany and the Soviet Union. With alarm, Hevel reported 
that the English and Yugoslav aviation officers who had landed near Sarajevo had been 
ordered to establish ties with the insurgents. He perceived this visit as part of an English 
plan for landing troops on the Yugoslav Adriatic coast. 

The note ended with a warning that eastern Bosnian was a dangerous centre from 
which the uprising could spread throughout Croatian and Serbian territory. As permanent 
occupation of eastern Bosnia by German forces was not feasible, Hevel urged that the 
Croatian government should be reminded of this imminent danger. After German 
divisions had been withdrawn from eastern Bosnia, some Germans were left behind with 
the task of monitoring Croatian authorities to ensure that they prevented further Ustasha 
crimes against the Serbs. If eastern Bosnia could to be pacified, the insurgents would be 
dealt a severe blow and lose much of their momentum, he argued. Pacification of the area 
would gain precious time for the Volksdeutsche units to complete their mobilization and 
training.69 Hevel’s report makes clear that, with regard to the pacification of eastern 
Bosnia, the Germans trusted neither the insurgents nor the Croats. 

In late February 1942 General von Horstenau reported again to the Wehrmacht’s 
Supreme Command. After failing to convert the Orthodox population to Catholicism by 
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force, he wrote, the NDH government had decided to organize the Croatian Orthodox 
Church with its own patriarch independent of the Belgrade Patriarchate. He reported that 
the position of the Orthodox continued to deteriorate and that Catholic curates actively 
fought side by side with the Ustasha. He observed that discontent was growing in Muslim 
circles, as illustrated by a letter from leading Bosnian Muslims to the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
El Huseini. 

Von Horstenau reported that hatred of the Ustasha was growing among all ethnic 
groups. The ranks of Communist insurgents had come to include more Muslims and 
Croats, and even a few Germans. South of the Sava, particularly in the Italian zone of 
occupation, the Communists had organized several smaller ‘Soviet republics’. Von 
Horstenau was sceptical that Chetnik forces under Major Dangi¢ might help in bringing 
order to eastern Bosnia. One cannot expect, he argued, that Dangic’s Chetniks could 
preserve order in the NDH, a state that had been created by the Germans. It was equally 
illogical, in his view, to think of removing eastern Bosnia from the NDH. Should the 
British land on one of the Balkan shores, which in his opinion was not likely in 1942, von 
Horstenau thought the Croats would join the great majority of the Balkan peoples in 
fighting against the Germans because of their enmity toward the Italians. Although his 
general assessment of the situation in Croatia was negative, he contended that Germany 
should not deprive the “young state and its leading people, the Croats’ of support. The 
Germans, he urged, should not forget that the Croats contributed significantly to the rapid 
collapse of Yugoslavia in the April war of 1941.7° 


Preparations for the spring 1942 offensive 


Late in February 1942, German military leaders met with NDH representatives in Zagreb 
to make plans to suppress the uprising on Bosnian territory. A plethora of high-ranking 
participants signified the importance that both sides attributed to such operations. The 
German representatives were General von Horstenau; Kasche; General Walter Kuntze, 
commander of the German armed forces in the south-east; General Paul Bader, the 
commander of Serbia; Felix Bentler, the Reich’s envoy to Belgrade; and Dr Edmund 
Wesenmayer, the advisor for political questions in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. On 
the Croatian side the consultation was attended by Marshal Slavko Kvaternik, Minister of 
the Home Guards, and General Vladimir Laksa, commander of the army. The 
participants, rejecting Chetnik proposals to join eastern Bosnia with Serbia, agreed that 
the borders of the NDH should remain intact. The meeting then centred on plans for a 
joint operation to suppress the expected flare up of insurgent activity when spring arrived. 

The operation was to proceed in two phases. The first was to be a German-ltalian- 
Ustasha-Home Guard offensive in eastern Bosnia in April and May 1942. The main 
targets were to be the Partisan forces. The German officers hoped that Italian 
commanders would separate the Chetniks from the rebel front as much as possible and 
employ them to assist in ‘pacification’ of the insurgent Partisan centres. The second 
phase of the anti-insurgent operation was planned as an offensive in Bosnian Krajina. 
Once the rebel centre in eastern Bosnia had been destroyed, military operations were to 
shift to the part of western Bosnia where the Partisans were most active, in the area of the 
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Ljubija iron mines at the foot of Mount Kozara.7! The command of this operation was 
entrusted to Friedrich Stahl, a German major-general, and the combat unit was dubbed 
“Western Bosnia’. 

Like the Germans, the Italians thought they should undertake military actions to quell 
the uprising in the occupied areas. The sharp differences in military-political interests 
between the Italians and the Germans did not obstruct the negotiations and agreements to 
combine forces with the intent of defeating the uprising. In early March 1942 military 
leaders of the NDH, Italy and Germany met in Opatia to make plans for a joint operation 
against the uprising. The participants concurred that the main uprising sources were both 
in Bosnia—the first in eastern Bosnia between the Bosna and Drina rivers, and the 
second in Bosnian Krajina. They agreed to concentrate their forces in eastern Bosnia 
under the command of General Bader in an operation to commence on 15 April 1942. At 
that time the military authorities were to assume control of civilian administration. 
General Roatta was authorized to permit the Croats to re-establish their civil rule after the 
situation had been normalized. All sides agreed to ban any agreement with the insurgents, 
both the Chetniks and the Partisans.’2 

Although some clear conclusions were reached at the Opatija conference, another 
meeting was convened in Ljubljana in late March 1942, attended by most of the same 
participants, to address other unresolved issues. The agenda concerned the attitude of the 
various parties toward the Chetniks. General Roatta reported that the NDH government 
had started negotiations with the Herzegovinian Chetniks with the intention of engaging 
them more directly in fighting the Communists. He therefore proposed that both the 
German and Italian commands should be given the authority to negotiate with the 
Chetniks. According to him, it was first necessary to get rid of the Communists and only 
then, in a second phase, to fight the Chetniks. Roatta thought it was realistic to count on 
the Chetniks to assist in fighting the Communists. 

In the German assessment, collaboration with the Chetniks was justified only in those 
regions where there existed conditions for distancing the Serbian population from the 
Partisan movement.’? The Germans encouraged the Ustasha to negotiate with the 
Chetniks in the Italian occupation zone in order to weaken Chetnik-Italian collaboration 
and to reinforce German economic and political influence. The real organizers of the 
Ustasha—Chetnik agreements in the northern sections of eastern Bosnia were the 
German officers themselves. Led by their interest in weakening their main enemy, the 
Partisans, the Germans made every effort to create the impression with Serbs that they 
were correcting their behaviour towards them.’”* They hoped this would indicate that they 
considered only Serbs of Communist orientation, that is, Partisans, to be their enemies. 

After the political agreements were finalized at the Ljubljana conference, General 
Roatta, in his role as commander of the joint force, made final military preparations for 
the Italian—German—Croatian April operation to destroy the insurgent movement in 
eastern Bosnia. The Germans were to be allied with Ustasha units while the Italians 
would engage in operations against the Partisans with Chetnik forces. General Roatta 
ordered his officers to issue warnings that disregard for those laws entailed individual as 
well as collective responsibility before the authorized military commands. According to 
the operative orders, Chetniks were not to be considered insurgents. To prevent any 
confusion in the different approaches to be taken toward the Chetniks and the Partisans, 
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orders were given that the Chetniks were to be treated as allies rather than insurgents. 
Suspicious civilians were to be interned in garrisons or surrendered to the Croatian 
authorities to be interned in more distant areas. In exceptional cases, based on the 
decision of a given command unit, full evacuation of the inhabitants of certain villages 
was permitted.”° Roatta subsequently informed von Horstenau that the Italian Supreme 
Command had authorized him to negotiate with the Chetniks in an attempt to win them 
over and cut them off from the Partisans.”° 

The resulting campaign in eastern Bosnia forced Partisan units to withdraw from their 
previously held positions. General Bader became convinced that the operation had 
powerfully fragmented the insurgent movement. He noted that his troops had succeeded 
in expelling the Partisan units from their pre-offensive positions and concluded that no 
future large military actions would required to liquidate the eastern Bosnian insurgent 
stronghold. According to him, the Ustasha units (Ustasha Black Legion), under the 
command of Ustasha Lieutenant-Colonel Jure Franceti¢, significantly aided the success 
of the joint offensive.’” 

Nevertheless, the Germans were convinced that the Italians’ pro-Chetnik leanings had 
proved an obstacle to military successes in eastern Bosnia and in the rest of the NDH.”8 
The Germans suspected that the Italians aspired to strengthen their own military— 
political position in Bosnia. The German legation to the NDH government accused the 
Italians of intending to include Sarajevo and Banja Luka in the domain of their authority 
in Bosnia. In German estimates, the pro-Chetnik stance of the Italians was an obstacle to 
consolidating military successes in eastern Bosnia and in the rest of the NDH.”? 

Once they judged the eastern Bosnian operation a success, the German generals 
prepared to attack in Bosnian Krajina. There, the Partisans had successfully battled 
Ustasha and Home Guard units and taken over the town of Prijedor on 16 May 1942. The 
Italians, having failed to meet the hopes of their commanders and the Germans to re- 
occupy the area, had withdrawn at the end of May. 

On 6 June 1942 the order was given to attack the Partisan-held town of Prijedor. A few 
days later, on 10 June 1942, the Germans began an assault to cut off and destroy a large 
Partisan force on Mount Kozara, just north of Prijedor. General Stahl commanded 11,000 
soldiers, non-commissioned officers and officers of the German Wehrmacht; 17,917 
soldiers, non-commissioned officers and officers of the Ustasha and Home Guard troops, 
and about 2,000 Chetniks. In all 31,000 members of the Wehrmacht, Ustasha, Home 
Guard and Chetniks were pitted in the Kozara operation against 3,500 Partisans.®? 
Although superior in men and equipment, the German-Ustasha units needed a month- 
and-a-half to complete their operation. In beseiging and conquering the Mount Kozara 
area, 1,900 Partisans were killed; 68,000 inhabitants of the Kozara region were sent to 
camps in Jasenovac and Gradina from which 24,488 individuals never returned; 1,590 
persons were sent to forced labour in Germany; and 2,774 to Norway. 

The conquest of Mount Kozara and vicinity allowed the Germans to exploit Ljubija’s 
mines for iron ore that was then processed in the smelting plant of the Jesenice iron 
works. German military successes against the Partisan movement in eastern Bosnia and 
Mount Kozara had exhausted their armed forces stationed in the occupied areas. 
Thereafter, the Reich’s representatives in the NDH insisted that German strategic interest 
did not allow engagement of new armed forces from the Reich in the Bosnia (and 
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Croatia) theatres and that the campaign against the insurgents should be spearheaded by 
local forces, primarily Croatian troops. In Kasche’s opinion, the uprising could not justify 
imposing German military rule on the NDH as some German generals demanded, 
because this would mean abrogating the Croatian sovereignty that was made possible by 
the German victories of April 1941. Kasche stressed that NDH sovereignty had to be 
guaranteed first and foremost by Croatian forces.®! 


Consequences of the offensive in spring and summer 1942 


The Italian—German—Ustasha pacification campaign of spring 1942 defeated the 
Partisan insurgents, but they were not destroyed. After suffering setbacks in one area, the 
Partisans made up for their losses by spreading the uprising elsewhere. From an Italian 
report at the end of May 1942, one can conclude that the pacification of eastern Bosnia 
had driven insurgent forces to the area west of the River Bosna.®* The Germans, having 
once believed that creating the NDH would establish order in the region, instead faced a 
rising storm not only in rural centres of insurgency but also in the cities. German reports 
in spring and summer 1942 discussed the arrest of Serbs and Muslims in Sarajevo, 
Muslim resistance to the Ustasha authorities in Mostar, agitation of the Mostar Serbs 
upon learning of the arrival of Ustasha troops, demonstrations of the Stolac inhabitants 
due to the shortage of food stuffs, and the arrest of a group of Croatian Home Guard high 
officers in Sarajevo.®° The Germans and the Italians were forced to tie up significant 
military forces in dealing with the continually resurgent Partisan movement. 

Furthermore, the campaign in eastern Bosnia had aggravated the antagonism between 
the Italian occupying authorities and the NDH. Official Croatian reports abound with data 
regarding the crimes against ‘Croat-Muslims’ by the Italians. In these reports are listed 
names of Muslims shot by Italian soldiers, without legal procedures, from the areas of 
Rogatica, Trnovo, Foéa, Cajniée and GoraZde. The Italians were also accused of raping 
Muslim women in several villages of the Trnovo municipality. 

Meanwhile, in eastern Hercegovina the authority of the NDH and the idea of the 
Croatian state were being obliterated, owing to ever closer collaboration between the 
Italians and the Chetniks. Before this, the Ustasha had asserted that they would be able to 
put down the uprising successfully if it were not for the Italians. Now they had to face the 
harsh reality that they were completely powerless before the Italians and that a German 
protectorate over Bosnia and Herzegovina was a real possibility. Disappointed with the 
situation, NDH officials from Sarajevo suggested negotiations with the Italians to 
persuade them to leave Bosnia and Herzegovina so that military cooperation could 
continue with German forces only In this, NDH officials missed no opportunity to blame 
the Serbs.°4 

General von Horstenau repeated his view that the uprising was primarily a result of the 
‘wrong course’ that the Ustasha had taken from the beginning in seeking to exterminate 
the Serbs in the NDH. The vehicles of this policy, in his view, were middle and lower 
officials of the Ustasha regime. He pointed out that the number of Croats in Croatian 
prisons was growing, indicating that communism was spreading among the Croatian 
people as well. As von Horstenau saw it, the contribution of the Ustasha units of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Franceti¢ was noteworthy, but these units committed ‘bloody crimes 
of all kinds’ in parts of eastern Bosnia as they had done earlier during the first wave of 
the Ustasha massacres of Serbs. It was difficult for the German generals to face the fact 
that affinity for the Germans was on the wane among the Croatian masses. The opinion 
that Germany had ‘betrayed’ Croatia to Italy was spreading, even among the NDH’s 
highest officials. Suspicions regarding Germany’s eventual victory in the war had also 
appeared. Nevertheless, the highest officials of the NDH were convinced that their 
country would stand and fall with Germany For the leading Croatian politicians and 
military officials, the victory of Hitler’s Reich was not in question.®° 

The Bader offensive against eastern Bosnia and Operation Stahl in Bosnian Krajina 
did not result in successful pacification. Pressed with the burden of a war that it could not 
support economically, the NDH government asked the Italian government to reduce the 
forces of its Second Army in Croatian territory. They reached an agreement to this effect 
in Zagreb on 19 June 1942. But since the NDH army was unable to take control of all 
Italian garrisons, the commander of the Italian Second Army stopped the withdrawal of 
Italian units from upper Herzegovina and then ordered an operation at Konjic. 
Concurrently, the evacuation of the Italian garrisons in zones two and three continued so 
that NDH units could enter.° 

On the basis of the Zagreb agreement of 19 June, Italian troops began withdrawing 
toward Dalmatia and the Adriatic coast, areas fully under Italian control. In the NDH, the 
balance of occupation forces changed to Germany’s advantage. ‘Our army’, admitted 
General Roatta, ‘cannot oppose or prevent the tide of the German advance.’®” 

German military successes against the uprising in eastern Bosnia and on Mount Kozara 
exhausted the Reich’s armed forces stationed in the occupied regions. The successes 
came at a price, and German officers were eager to impose a limit on the price to be paid. 
German representatives in the NDH opposed committing further armed forces from the 
Reich on Bosnian and Croatian battlefields. They wanted the campaign against the 
insurgents to be led by local forces, primarily Croatian troops. Kasche explicitly stated 
that the uprising could not justify demands to establish military rule in the NDH because 
this would mean abolishing Croatian sovereignty.°* He held that only the NDH 
government should regulate the relationship between the Croats, Serbs and Muslims, and 
that the Croatian armed forces should be asked to defeat the insurgents in the NDH. The 
German Reich stood firmly behind Croatian sovereignty, but this sovereignty would have 
to be secured primarily by NDH military and political forces. 


Role of the Bosnian Volksdeutsche 


In addition to Wehrmacht units operating in the insurgent areas, the Germans formed SS 
units in the NDH to which Volksdeutsche holding Croatian citizenship were recruited. 
They were trained by the SS. The recruiting was energetic, while the principle of 
volunteering was stressed for the purposes of political propaganda. Military service for 
the Volksdeutsche included men from 17 to 50 years of age (in exceptional cases 55). 
Soon there were 5,000-6,000 Volksdeutsche from Bosnian and Croatian towns and 
villages in the 7th SS Prince Eugene Division.®? These units operated separately and 
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followed directives from the Reichsfiihrer SS Heinrich Himmler, without much concern 
for Croatian sovereignty. Himmler even rejected Kasche’s proposal to subordinate one 
Volksdeutsche battalion to a German division in Bosnia. 

Because the Volksdeutsche settlements were in serious jeopardy from insurgent 
actions, Himmler ordered that approximately 20,000 Volksdeutsche move out of the area. 
This plan was opposed by officers of the Fiihrer Martin Luther SS brigade, on grounds 
that the Croatian government might interpret the moving of Volksdeutsche out of Bosnia 
as ‘abandoning Bosnia’ to Italian advantage. This dispute was resolved by a telegram 
from Minister of Foreign Affairs Ribbentropp to Kasche, on 14 July 1942, containing 
detailed instructions for moving the Bosnian ethnic Germans. 

Immediately after the decision to relocate the Volksdeutsche from the NDH, Branimir 
Altgeier, leader of the German National Group (Narodna grupa), explained the decision 
with the following announcement: 


The governments of the German Reich and the NDH agree that Germans from 
Bosnia and southwestern Croatia return to their homeland. Any German from 
the regions mentioned above may volunteer to move.... Any possibility of 
protection or care by the German people and the Reich will be lost for those 
who do not respond to the appeal to move and remain in the NDH regions and 
settlements from which the Germans will move out, and where all the German 
organizations, institutions, schools and other institutions will be dissolved.... 
The Bosnian Germans can leave the country with pride because from 1878 until 
1918 they made a cultural impact the traces of which will not be erased for 
centuries and for which all reasonable people are grateful. The relocation is a 
reward for twenty years of dignified behavior in the midst of all that befell them 
in the dungeon of the disintegrated Yugoslav state... Bosnian Germans, do not 
miss this opportunity given you to return to your homeland and prove that your 
pro-German declaration is serious.” 


The relocation of the Germans resonated diversely with various groups in the Bosnian 
population. Traditionally sympathetic with German nationalism, the Catholics were 
frightened by the news, according to the report by German Captain Rudolf Treu.°! They 
interpreted the relocation of the Volksdeutsche as a withdrawal of German troops, and 
they expected a chaotic situation in which they would suffer the most. The Orthodox 
were also confused by the news. Objectively speaking, Treu observed, the German 
presence gave the Orthodox protection from the Ustasha. The Muslims, on the other 
hand, responded with panic, according to Treu. Without German protection, they feared 
persecution by the Catholics, who were incessantly blaming them for stirring disorder 
and chaos. 


German and Italian assessments of a precarious occupation 
Heartened by the conviction that their attacks on the insurgents would lead to 


stabilization in the recaptured areas, the Germans grew concerned that their economic 
interests might be endangered in the Italian occupied zone in south-western Bosnia. The 
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loss of Livno to the Partisans, in early August 1942, was particularly damaging and 
represented, in the opinion of Kasche, a serious loss to the military and economic 
interests of the Reich.9? The German company ‘Hansa Leichtmetall dd’ had operated in 
Livno, and under Partisan rule it could no longer exploit the nearby coal and bauxite 
mines. 

Following withdrawal of the Italian units from zones one and two, based on the Zagreb 
agreement with the NDH government, the Italians became convinced that the NDH units 
that had moved into their former garrisons would destabilize the situation. General Roatta 
identified the source of the NDH failure as the Ustasha political stand on the Muslims, 
which, according to him, was fickle and erroneous. Initially, the Ustasha had courted the 
Muslims, only to accuse them of being ‘pro-Communist’ soon after. 

In early September 1942, the Chetnik leader, Jevdevic, contacted the Germans with a 
proposal for collaboration and a plan to impose law and order with his forces on all of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. At that time Jevdevic was in eastern Herzegovina, where he 
had about 12,000 Chetniks under his command. According to a German report, in the 
process of ‘cleansing’ this territory, his unit killed about 6,500 Communists (mostly 
Serbs) so that there were no Partisans left in his area. He guaranteed absolute safety to all 
the German occupying authorities, as well as the loyal conduct of his units towards all 
inhabitants of the Sarajevo-ViSegrad area, if the Germans would allow him to maintain 
order in this sector. Jevdevic, though, refused to recognize the NDH, which allegedly 
offered him civil rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina through Minister KoSak. His reasons for 
refusing protection by the NDH lay in the fact that it was persecuting the Serbs instead of 
trying to prevent Ustasha crimes against the Serbian people. The Germans did not accept 
Jevdevit’s proposals, although they considered his attitude towards the German 
authorities at that time to be reasonable. They were concerned that Jevdevic would 
readily change his behaviour if Mihailovié were to send him different orders.%* 

A German report from the NDH highlighted the precarious situation in the Sarajevo 
area in September 1942. The report emphasized that Muslims, for the most part, did not 
feel they were Croats but, rather, Muslim Bosnians, and that their political influence in 
the Sarajevo area was very significant. They displayed a passive attitude toward the NDH 
and the Croats. It would be wrong to conclude from this, however, that they were leaning 
toward the Serbs. The two groups confronted one another because religion, culture and 
historical development had divided them into two worlds. Contrary to the friendly 
attitude toward the Germans that existed before the April war and during the initial stages 
of the occupation, the Muslims were increasingly manifesting disappointment because 
their position was even less secure than it had been in the Yugoslav state.9° They realized 
that during Chetnik pogroms and crimes in eastern Bosnia, they had received no 
protection from the Germans, whom the Muslim political representatives had previously 
considered their friends. 

Also in autumn 1942, a survey entitled ‘The Dalmatian problem of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’ was prepared by Italian Carabinieri General Giuseppe Piéche for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome. The survey was part of a broader effort to collect 
data with the goal of combating Communist activity in the Balkans. It stated that Italy 
had taken a wrong step in allowing the NDH, at the time of its creation, to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which ‘has nothing in common with the real Croatia’ since its 
population consisted of Orthodox Serbs and Muslims. The NDH, with Bosnia within its 
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borders, became too large for the Croats to manage. In the view of General Piéche, 
Dalmatia and Bosnia constituted a unified entity owing to their geographic location, and 
it would be unnatural to divide them in any way. They should be formed into a single 
economic and military whole. The Italian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was, in 
fact, a condition for establishing that unity. Separating Bosnia and Herzegovina from the 
NDH and uniting it with Dalmatia would mean that Italy could gain control of vast 
mining and forest resources, which was the basic motive for the projected occupation. 
With some 2.5 million inhabitants, the projected combined territories of Dalmatia and of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would provide a counterbalance to Croatia and secure the 
hinterland of Dalmatia. The project could count on the collaboration of Serbs in Bosnia 
who had been subjected to Ustasha crimes. An astute Italian political strategy could win 
over the Muslims, Piéche argued, since the latter feared both Croatian chauvinism and 
expansionist Serbian nationalism. 

The reality of the war, however, was working against the Italian project to unify 
Dalmatia with Bosnia and Herzegovina. The same day that General Piéche sent his report 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Italian armed forces in the very centre of their 
occupied zone, near Mostar, had to defend a bauxite mine from Partisan attack while 
military authorities in Mostar had to quiet its workers and remind them of their work 
obligations.%6 Officers in the headquarters of the Italian Second Army were aware that 
the exploitation of Herzegovinian bauxite mines could be only secured by clearing a 
broader area consisting of PosuSje, Prozor, Gornji Vakuf, Tomislavgrad and Livno. 
General Roatta repeated his assertion that the NDH armed forces lacked the numbers 
necessary to conduct such an operation and had instead to rely on Italian units in 
collaboration with the anti-Communist volunteer militia.9” 


Hitler has ‘no extra troops’ 


The uprising proved resilient in both the Italian and German occupied zones. This gave 
the Ustasha leader Ante Paveli¢ ample reason to visit Hitler in late September 1942 to 
seek a solution for the uprising in the NDH.% In this meeting, Hitler made clear that the 
primary interest of the Reich at that moment was the unimpeded export of goods from the 
NDH. He wanted secure transportation from the areas of bauxite and coal production. 
This was necessary for the needs of German forces on the North-African front, which 
were receiving reinforcements and supplies through Athens, Salonika and Crete. 
According to Hitler, continuous problems with the Croatian railroads, and especially the 
destruction of large structures such as bridges, were the most serious threats to the war 
being waged by Germany and its allies. 

In addition to maintaining the smooth function of communications, Germany had a 
general interest in stabilizing the NDH regime. Hitler said that if the regime continued to 
lack stability, the Yugoslav orientation might become a renewed threat. Germany wanted 
to build its business relationship with Croatia in peace, Hitler told Paveli¢, because it was 
a great consumer of Croatian goods. For these reasons Germany wanted to settle matters 
with Croatia, and with this goal it had participated in the pacification of insurgent 
territories. Hitler regretted that when the German troops left certain areas, unrest again 
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flared up. Therefore, it was necessary to consider how, under the circumstances, it would 
be possible to secure the export of bauxite and coal. Hitler said he would have been 
pleased not to have deployed a single soldier in the NDH, because he had no extra troops. 
If Croatia and Italy would inform him that they could take over the protection of 
communications, he would immediately withdraw German divisions from Croatia and 
use them in Crete, Africa and the West, or for covering the immense Russian front. 

Paveli¢ reported that centres of unrest continued to exist in eastern Bosnia and east of 
the demarcation line on FruSka Gora. He had expected the unrest to stop and the situation 
to stabilize after the cleansing of western Bosnia, but soon afterwards Partisan brigades of 
from 6,000 to 8,000 soldiers broke from Montenegro to the area between the demarcation 
line and the second zone. In order to eliminate the centres of unrest, Croatia was 
preparing to form brigades and was counting on the collaboration of the Italian forces. At 
that moment they had 100 battalions. Hitler intervened with a remark that Germany was 
fighting in the East not only for its own interests but also, indirectly, for all of Europe. 

General von Horstenau, who was also present, expressed his view that Croatian army 
brigades could not be formed with great speed. The mountain brigades fighting in 
western Bosnia, in his opinion, should constitute the core of the new Croatian army. He 
foresaw great difficulties in training officers and non-commissioned officers. Paveli¢ 
agreed that this was the time to create a new Croatian army, but commented that it did not 
have the necessary weapons. Hitler responded that the necessary weapons should be 
placed at Croatia’s disposal with no strings attached. Hitler agreed with Paveli¢’s 
proposal that German troops in the NDH be supervised by a local headquarters rather 
than the Belgrade command, because this arrangement might resurrect visions of 
Yugoslavia. At the same time, he voiced his wish to dispatch the new Croatian units to 
the eastern front in the spring, and he maintained his conviction that Croatian troops 
could suppress the uprising. 

Paveli¢ informed Hitler that the problem of Jews in the NDH had been largely solved. 
He complained that the Italians had been preventing him from approaching Jewish 
centres such as Mostar and Dubrovnik. In conclusion, Hitler emphasized that he would 
like to see the Croats as friends, since otherwise the entire situation in the Balkans would 
collapse. 


Challenges to occupation 


In the autumn of 1942 there were several uprising strongholds in western Bosnia. In mid- 
October the Germans reported that a so-called ‘Independent Soviet Republic of Janja’ 
had been formed south-west of Jajce, in the Italian zone of occupation. The Germans 
thought that a cleansing action might be considered only in tandem with the Italians, 
since they found the NDH forces ‘militarily incompetent’ for this sort of task. General 
Johann Fortner noted that the ‘organization and armaments of the various brigades 
belonging to this Soviet republic advance astonishingly quickly’.°9 

The Chetniks represented another serious problem for the Germans. Fortner held that 
the Chetniks, Serbs recruited from the ranks of the former Yugoslav military and Serbian 


volunteers, played a key role in Croatia. In political orientation they followed the 
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programme of the independent monarchy of expansionist Serbia. They were seeking to 
realize their aspirations by cooperating with the Italians who were supplying them with 
arms, by maintaining a loyal attitude toward the Germans so that German forces would 
not obstruct their activities and by obtaining ammunition from the NDH authorities 
through tactical negotiations. Italian units acted as allies towards the Chetniks, while the 
Germans in their occupied zone approved collaboration with the Chetniks in actions 
against the Partisans only in areas in which there were no Ustasha or Muslims. 

The Germans preferred to disarm completely and smash all Chetnik units. They would 
make an exception only if the Chetniks were to recognize the Croatian state and renounce 
their intention to establish an expansionist Serbian monarchy. In return, the NDH would 
have to treat Chetniks as loyal citizens and supply them with ammunition and provisions 
to fight the Partisans. General Fortner firmly favoured the complete eradication of the 
Chetniks as a military—political organization. Realizing this goal, in his view, depended 
on the consent of the Italians.!°° The Italian command, however, was not ready to accept 
the German proposal to eradicate the Chetnik movement. 

The German Captain Rudolf Treu reported with concern a developing relationship 
between the Chetnik movement and some Muslims. A certain number of Muslims had 
joined Chetnik units in Herzegovina, which the Italians were supplying with arms. The 
Muslims were in a dangerous position between the Catholics and the Orthodox because 
of their confessional differences. Overnight, Italy had earned popularity with the Muslims 
owing to Italian acceptance of the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was received with exceptional 
attention in Rome. By contrast, Treu wrote, the Muslims were manifesting considerable 
disappointment with the Germans from whom they had expected fulfillment of their 
dream of Bosnian autonomy. From the Muslim side this action was led by Dr Ismet 
Popovac, a medical doctor from Mostar, and by Muhamed Pa&i¢, a Mostar judge. 

Treu saw further repercussions from the relocation of the Volksdeutsche. He reported 
that the Catholics exhibited fear and malice, that the Muslims feared they would be killed 
if the Germans withdrew, and that Serbs in the cities were very troubled. The Chetniks, 
on the other hand, kept saying: ‘Leave us to ourselves, we will have an easier time 
settling up accounts with the Croats....” Each side counted on the war lasting a long time. 
Fear of even greater disorder and chaos was omnipresent among citizens; one could 
frequently hear that the western Allies would attempt to form a second front in the 
Balkans and that it might succeed. Communist propaganda adroitly exploited the tensions 
generated by the developments in society.'°! Treu believed that the drawing together of 
Muslims and Chetniks was superficial and stood little chance of gaining wide support. 
Though disappointed with the Germans, the Muslims did not even consider breaking with 
them and continued to believe that they would provide support and protection. Italian— 
Muslim relations were tainted by mutual reserve and lack of trust. 

The Italian—Chetnik relationship was also burdened with problems. The Italians 
wamed the Chetnik leaders Jevdevi¢ and Trifunovi¢é that their units were provoking 
disorder, and for this reason they threatened to cut off provisions and funding. The 
Italians also insisted on removing officers and volunteers from Serbia and Montenegro 
and on transferring Chetnik troops from areas of Orthodox population. On the other hand, 
it is evident from Paveli¢’s reports and messages to General Roatta that similar tensions 
existed between the Catholic and Muslim volunteer troops, and that the morale and 
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behaviour of the population was no guarantee that trustworthy units could be formed. 
Nevertheless, General Roatta did not lose his belief in the possibility of the successful 
formation of Croatian and Muslim units to fight alongside militia volunteers against the 
Partisans. 102 


The 13th Muslim SS Division 


Owing to their needs on other fronts, the Germans lacked sufficient permanently 
stationed military forces to achieve military and political stabilization in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. For this reason, by the end of 1942 the highest state-political circles of the 
Reich initiated formation of two SS divisions to replace German divisions then fighting 
the armed insurgents in the NDH. Hitler himself ordered their formation and also directed 
that the Volksdeutscher Prince Eugene SS Division move to Croatian territory.} 

In early 1943, Hitler’s decision to form an SS division in the NDH acquired greater 
clarity.'°* General von Horstenau informed Himmler that the official leader of the 
Bosnian Muslims, NDH deputy president Dzafer Kulenovic, expressed doubts about the 
possibility of realizing the plan to recruit 20,000 Muslims to the division.!°° But in 
March 1943 the Mufti of Jerusalem, El Huseini, announced his intention to make a 
private visit to the NDH for the purpose of consulting with the Muslims.!°° With German 
knowledge and consent, he visited Bosnia in early April 1943 to re-establish and 
reinforce a pro-German orientation among the Muslims. During his stay he actively 
supported the establishment of a Muslim SS division. 

From the beginning Hitler and Himmler’s initiative to form a Bosnian SS division 
encountered resistance from the NDH government, whose leaders opposed its 
monoconfessional Muslim composition. In negotiations with Himmler’s representatives, 
Kasche endorsed the Croatian concerns and advocated an ethnically diverse structure for 
the division. But Reichsfiihrer SS Himmler insisted that only Bosnian Muslims be 
recruited to the SS division. Other generals supported him, since the Germans were 
particularly interested in reinforcing the positive political inclination of the Bosnian 
Muslims toward Hitler’s Reich in the wake of ‘Operation Weiss’. 

Although Kasche consistently supported the Croatian government’s reservations 
regarding the monoethnic composition of the Bosnian SS division, SS representatives in 
Croatia succeeded in implementing Himmler’s order. On 11 July 1943, German SS 
General Gottlob Berger and NDH Minister Lorkovié signed an agreement that obliged 
the Croatian armed forces to make available Muslim non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers born in 1924 and 1925 for establishing an SS volunteer mountain formation.!°7 
This agreement defined the Muslim composition of the Bosnian SS division. But Kasche 
remained dissatisfied, and he continued to support the NDH government’s position in 
favour of a diverse Catholic—Muslim composition for the division. 

The formation of the 13th Muslim SS Division did not prevent the Germans from 
punishing the Muslims ruthlessly when evidence was found that they had provided help 
to the Partisan ‘bands’. In the first half of July 1943 the Germans shot 31 Muslims near 
Gorazde; 66 in the village of KoSutica, near Sokoc; and 58 in Rotimlja, near Mostar, 
mostly women and children. Among these there were women whose husbands were in 
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the volunteer SS division, as well as Home Guards who had retumed from Partisan 
captivity. Members of the Prince Eugene SS Division performed these executions by 
firing squad. Muslims from this region were stricken by the news of this action by the 
German armed forces. 108 


A change in Italian Policy 


In autumn 1942 the Italian government concluded that the Italian forces in the NDH 
should abandon their strategy of steering a middle course between the Serbs and Croats 
and instead stand firmly behind the NDH as an ally of the Axis. To implement this 
change, General Roatta directed subordinate commands to allow full development of 
Catholic, Muslim and mixed anti-Communist volunteer units so that they could be 
employed efficiently in fighting the Partisans. In this directive he emphasized the 
importance of collaborating with Chetnik troops to prevent their association with the 
Partisans, since both sides were recruiting their members from the Serbian people. Roatta 
suggested contacts with the Muslim militia which, in his view, deserved greater trust 
from the Italians than other groups.!°9 

The policy change was undertaken in hopes of improving the Italian political position 
in the NDH. It was not in the interest of the Italians to be considered the enemies of the 
Croats and the Croatian state because of their collaboration with the Chetniks. Likewise, 
normalizing their relationships with all ethnic groups in Bosnia and Herzegovina was to 
their advantage. Therefore, at this point, the Italians attempted to replace their 
‘indifference’ towards the Muslims with expressions of trust, especially toward the 
Muslim militia. This change in Italian politics suited the Muslims, but they still 
considered the Germans to be the more reliable protector. 


A ‘Communist State’ in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Operation Weiss 


By the end of 1942 the disadvantageous German situation on the eastern, African and 
Balkan fronts was accompanied by the possibility of a new war zone in south-east 
Europe. In a November 1942 report, the commander of the German 718th Infantry 
Division discussed Mihailovi¢’s plan to open a second front in Bosnia after the defeat of 
the Axis powers in Africa by mobilizing ‘Orthodox volunteers’.'"° Concerned by this 
possibility, Hitler sent a directive to the German commander of the south-east on 28 
December 1942, in which he predicted an English attack on Crete as well as on German 
and Italian bases in the Aegean Sea and the Balkan Peninsula. He foresaw that insurgent 
movements would actively participate on the side of the Allies.!1! 

For the German commander of the south-east, a greater concern than a possible 
English landing in the Balkans was the ‘Communist state’ that stretched from Karlovac 
through Biha¢ to Glamoé, Livno and Tomislavgrad. This territory was 250 kilometres in 
length, ranged from 80 to 100 kilometres in width, and was defended by approximately 
63,000 Partisans. From this territory the Partisans were undertaking ‘ambushes and 
attacks in the border area and in the safety zone’. They were gathering their forces to take 
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over Jajce again, but they were also active in other regions around Mrkonjic-Grad, 
Bugojno, Kupres, Travnik, Bijeljina and Sekovi¢i.112 Alarmed by the growing Partisan 
threat, representatives of the Axis powers held several high-level meetings to lay the 
groundwork for ‘Operation Weiss’.!!3 This operation was designed to destroy all military 
forces under Partisan Supreme Headquarters. !'4 

Before the beginning of Operation Weiss, it became clear that the insurgent forces 
were not united and that, as in previous offensives, the Chetniks were likely to fight on 
the side of the Germans and the Italians. A German report from mid-January 1943 
discussed the actions of Jevdevic’s Chetniks against the Partisans. The Germans 
emphasized that the Chetniks’ expansionist Serbian programme, which entailed designs 
on Croatian territory, made them uncompromising opponents of the Communists.!!5 But 
they were sufficiently concerned with the Chetniks in Hercegovina to seek their 
disarmament as part of the offensive. A possible defiant action of the 12,000 Chetniks 
under the command of Jevdevicé could have had a negative influence.!!® General von 
Horstenau’s opinion was that the radical resolution of the Chetnik problem depended on 
the Italian Supreme Command. In early February, the command of the 718th Infantry 
Division noted a curious establishment of a military Chetnik organization made up of 
some 300 Muslims under the command of Sergeant Jusuf Uzunovic. The command of the 
division speculated that even in the German-occupied area, the Chetniks would use their 
propaganda to encourage Muslims to join their units.'!” 

Immediately before Operation Weiss the insurgent forces in Bosnia were involved in 
activity that had detrimental effects on the Croatian army. Entire units of Croatian Home 
Guards, along with their officers, joined the Partisan side. General Piéche claimed that 
the Croatian army represented a ‘feeble organism’ of particularly low morale and weak 
fighting spirit against the insurgents.''® This unenviable situation in their troops forced 
Croatian colonels Sarnebek and Jakovljevic to start negotiations about mutual 
cooperation and obligations with Chetnik leader Jevdevié in Mostar. Jevdevic turned 
down the negotiations with an explanation that he needed consent from the Italians who 
thought that the Croatian colonels initiated these negotiations on the basis of a directive 
they received from the Zagreb government.!!9 

From the viewpoint of German strategy as a whole, it was not enough to achieve the 
military reoccupation of the Partisan territory in Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Equally important was to ensure the establishment and strengthening of civil authority in 
the spirit of the ‘new order’. Kasche followed these guidelines when he dispatched his 
associate, Standantenfiihrer Willi Requard, to Bosnian Krajina in early February, only a 
few days after the Prince Eugene SS division had taken Bihac, at one time the centre of 
the ‘Partisan state’. His task was to provide assistance to the representatives responsible 
for the NDH regional government (Velika Zupa) in organizing and affirming the political 
reputation of the Reich by means of propaganda.!*° In the report he submitted to Kasche 
on 20 February 1943, Requard mentioned that the ‘cleansing’ action would have only 
partial success because the responsible administrators in the region had no plan for 
establishing state rule. This explained why the necessary forces of gendarmerie and civil 
servants had not been formed yet. The consequences of these omissions, in Requard’s 
view, would be difficult to rectify despite the new administrators’ greatest efforts for 
coordination. '*1 
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Owing to the opponent’s vast superiority in terms of people and equipment, the 
Partisans suffered great losses in Operation Weiss, but their core was not destroyed. The 
Italian Supreme Command noted that in this operation, ‘Partisans suffered great losses, 
but they managed to avoid total destruction by fleeing to eastern Bosnia’.!** At the same 
time, the offensive exposed large portions of Bosnia and Herzegovina to devastation and 
destruction. German and Italian disagreements and Ustasha-Chetnik agreements 
continued and generated escalating antagonism in the re-occupied regions, especially in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Although the Germans succeeded in taking over most Partisan territories in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with Operation Weiss, NDH civil rule could not be re-established in the re- 
occupied regions. ‘A total defeat of the Partisans to their last man was by now out of the 
question, both militarily and politically,’ Kasche concluded.!** Military successes were 
of short-lived significance because German war activities in the occupied area went 
against the basic interests of its population. Ustasha rule, favoured by Kasche, had no 
support among the people. Characterized by temporary military successes, German 
warfare was constantly dogged by political failures. 

Having been convinced that the NDH authorities were not functioning, Hitler issued 
the order that contested regions of the NDH should remain under direct German 
administration until further notice. The Reichsfiihrer SS was to organize the police in the 
territory captured by the German units in Operation Weiss. The commander of the 
German troops in the NDH was to define the territory on which the organs of the 
Reichsfiihrer would function.!*+ According to the assessment of General Rudolf Liiters, 
commander of German troops in Croatia, Paveli¢’s regime was supported by only 2 per 
cent of the population. This is why pacification measures by the German armed forces 
could have no lasting success. The sympathies of the Orthodox population were on the 
side of the insurgents. The Croats and the Muslims ‘reject Red rule’, but a certain 
inclination they showed toward the insurgents was manifest in their anti-Italian 
orientation. The Chetnik leaders exhibited loyalty towards the orders of the German 
Wehrmacht. General Liiters ended his assessment of the situation with the following 
statement: ‘Tito’s state has been shattered and his army is disintegrating.’ !*° 

Operation Weiss confirmed many assessments made by the German and Italian 
commanders about the unpopularity of the Ustasha regime and the immaturity of the 
Croatian army in terms of its military readiness against the Partisan troops. Similar to 
German reports from the beginning of 1943, Italian reports tell of a continuing military 
and political crisis in the NDH. While in Croatia the influence of Maéek’s Croatian 
Peasant Party prevailed, in Bosnia the Ustasha rule continued to lose credibility with the 
people. This was especially the case with the Muslims, who exhibited open signs of 
resistance to the Ustasha regime. 

Italian—Chetnik cooperation could not eliminate clashes between the Chetniks and the 
Ustasha. In principle the Italians were against the political and military elimination of the 
Chetniks and thought it was essential that the Chetniks fight along with the Italian and the 
Croatian troops against the Partisans. The Germans, however, did not share the Italian 
view of the Chetniks. During the course of Operation Weiss, the question of disarming 
the Chetniks led to almost irreconcilable differences between the Germans and the 
Italians. While the Germans considered all the Chetnik troops to be enemy forces, the 
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Italians claimed that collaboration with the Chetniks was absolutely necessary. In Hitler’s 
opinion, both the Partisans and the Chetniks were enemies of the Axis to the same 
degree, and therefore the Supreme Command of the Wehrmacht demanded that both be 
immediately disarmed. Mussolini’s view, however, was that the Chetniks should be 
disarmed only after the Partisans had been eradicated.!*° The Italian generals counted on 
bloody battles between the Chetniks and the Partisans to pave the way for their troops to 
undertake their ‘specifically anti-Partisan task’. 

The Italians concluded that the German plan to put down the uprising from Kordun to 
Herzegovina in Operation Weiss had not been successful. They noted that the Partisans 
retained control of Herzegovina as well as certain sections of Lika. The Supreme 
Command of the Italian armed forces estimated that there was no hope for immediate 
improvement in Herzegovinian territory.!*” At this time a group of Italian generals was 
speculating about the possibility of a ‘Balkan defense front’ which could be opened if the 
Anglo-Saxon forces landed in the Adriatic region from the bay of Kvarner to Boka 
Kotorska.!? Similar predictions circulated in the German headquarters. 

Italian-German relations were nonetheless extremely complex. On the one hand, the 
Partisan challenge required the involvement of considerable military forces in large 
formations, while the German—Italian dispute regarding the Chetniks made warfare 
against the Partisans much more difficult. And their differing views of the NDH had 
similar impact. While the NDH was at least some sort of an ally for the Germans, the 
Italian—Croatian relationship oscillated between a declarative recognition of the NDH 
and specific antagonistic situations. In the course of Operation Weiss, as well as 
immediately after its completion with contradictory results, all of this came to the surface 
and reflected negatively on the strategic initiatives of the German—ltalian occupying 
forces. Their conflict was particularly evident in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the main Axis 
theatre of war in the Balkans, where the war threatened to expand with the opening of a 
new front. 


Partisan resurgence 


Even if partly correct, the German and Italian assessments of the causes of ethnic 
conflicts in Croatia and in Bosnia and Herzegovina were not followed by remedial 
actions to ameliorate the contention. On the contrary, the Germans intensified and 
broadened the clashes between different national groups as a result of their attempt to 
relieve their own troops with local forces. 

At the end of April 1943 Paveli¢ visited Hitler in Salzburg where they discussed the 
war situation. At this meeting Hitler insisted on securing the Zagreb—Zemun railway 
line; on delivering the largest possible shipments of bauxite ore to Germany; and on 
pacifying the insurgent strongholds so that he could withdraw German troops engaged in 
the Croatian war zone as soon as possible. Pavelic¢ stated that the Fiihrer could count on 
the Croats, that is, he could rely on an alliance with Croatia in the war for a new 
European order.!?9 

A German military report on the situation, dated April 1943, discussed the population’s 
lack of confidence in the NDH authorities and the wish for Germans to assume control of 
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the entire civilian rule. The author’s specific observations were based on the political 
orientations of the Orthodox and the Muslims. The former were in a state of expectation 
without hiding their interest in the Partisans, while at the same time showing a great 
affinity towards the English. The relations between the Chetniks and the Partisans were 
tense. The Muslims maintained a friendly attitude toward the Axis. Their goal was 
autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina and a German protectorate. They thought that the 
defeat of Germany would mean their ruin because they would not be able to realize their 
rights in an expansionist Serbia.130 

Although they made an effort to preserve their connections and collaboration with the 
Chetniks, the Italians had many reasons for dissatisfaction with Chetnik behaviour. 
Chetniks used the arms they acquired from the Italians to attack and plunder settlements 
of Croats and Muslims.!?! In this way the Chetniks contributed to misunderstandings 
between the Italians and the Germans, and this burdened their already unstable 
relationship. Because of their attacks on Croats and Muslims, the Chetniks also prevented 
the Italians from improving substantially their relationship with the NDH. Unable to 
control the Chetniks, the Italians made them appear responsible for the Muslims seeking 
protection from the Germans. According to Italian observations, the visit of the Jerusalem 
Mufti to Zagreb, Banja Luka and Sarajevo was of great significance for the Muslims in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

German reports expressed dissatisfaction with the delays in forming the 13th Muslim 
SS Division. They attributed these delays to Ustasha leaders in Zagreb who feared that 
the Germans would take over civilian rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Certain NDH 
government administrative/territorial changes in Bosnia and Herzegovina could, 
according to German predictions, push the Muslims to join the camp of the Axis’ 
enemies. At the same time, the headquarters of the German division operating in the area 
of Bosnian Krajina in May made no attempt to conceal its satisfaction with the 
‘irreproachable behaviour’ of Drenovié’s Chetniks toward the Wehrmacht.!34 

Kasche drew attention to recruitment practices for the Bosnian SS division that could 
harm the trust of NDH leaders in German intentions.'°? Kasche informed the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that in its recruitment campaign for the 13th Muslim SS Division, the SS 
was distributing fliers supporting Muslim aspirations for autonomy for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and that this was not acceptable from the viewpoint of the NDH. 


Operation Schwarz 


Convinced that the Allies were about to land in the Balkans, the Wehrmacht Supreme 
Commanders undertook another, even larger operation, in May and June 1943, code 
named Operation Schwarz. This offensive pitted 127,000 German, Italian, Ustasha and 
Home Guard soldiers against 16,000 Partisans.!24 Begun on 15 May 1943, Operation 
Schwarz lasted for a month. Although the Partisan forces were encircled and close to 
being destroyed, the surrounded troops, with half their original number of soldiers, 
managed a northward breakthrough between 10 and 12 June. In his telegram to 
Ribbentropp, Kasche estimated that Tito had lost between 10,000 and 12,000 soldiers 
killed in this operation, but he also expected that the Partisans would rise again in Bosnia. 
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The failure of the Fifth Offensive was demoralizing for the German and Croatian armed 
forces. German commanders became convinced of the need for the government of the 
NDH to abandon its Ustasha course.!35 

After the battles at Zelengora and the Sutjeska, General Liiters, the commander of the 
German forces in the NDH, wrote in his report of 20 June 1943: “The combat has 
indicated that Tito’s Communist forces are organized superbly, commanded with great 
skill, and have astonishing morale.’!°6 In his next report, of 18 July, Liiters pointed out 
that after several months of fighting the German troops were in need of a break, because 
it became clear that the ‘German soldier could not live up to the fanatically aggressive 
Partisans, who know the area extremely well and are supported by the population’.!9” 

In order to prevent any Partisan activity after Operation Schwarz, Reichsfiihrer SS 
Himmler ordered that the entire territory under the supervision of the general in charge of 
the NDH be declared a combat zone against the Partisan units.!?° In practical terms this 
order prevented the Croatian headquarters from collaborating with the SS command, 
which created an extremely awkward situation for the Croatian government. He also 
warned that a continuation of this type of behaviour on the part of the German military 
and SS forces could prompt only negative reactions, both in the government and among 
the population. Kasche even questioned whether it was necessary to gamble with the 
German position in the NDH for the sake of one division. In the end, he pointed out that 
his work would be successful only if the Croats trusted him.!°9 

In a subsequent report, General Liiters confirmed that the Partisans had successfully 
rejuvenated their forces after the devastation wrought upon them in Operation Schwarz. 
He had no doubt that the time was long past since the German army in Croatia had been 
in a friendly environment, or that a great number of its citizens were helping the 
insurgents. If it was not too late, salvation should be sought in establishing ‘healthy rule, 
under the general protection of the German Wehrmacht’. The Partisan leadership had 
succeeded in manning its ‘smashed bandit groups’ by recruiting new soldiers, and the 
mountains of Grme¢ had become again a ‘pool’ for the gathering of Partisan forces. 
Owing to the rugged terrain the German armed forces could not take advantage of its 
superiority in arms and equipment.!*° 

In this report there is no mention that the contingent of German armed forces might be 
cut back and sent to the Eastern Front. At this point there was no such a demand on the 
part of the Supreme Command either. It was evident that in the south-east, especially in 
the NDH territory, a new theatre of war had opened which would prove decisive in 
whether a new Axis order would prevail in the region. 


Italian capitulation and its consequences 


Within the Axis alliance, disturbances and rifts were starting to appear. The unsuccessful 
conduct of the war was endangering the internal stability of the country, with unrest and 
disturbances causing the Great Fascist Council to express its lack of confidence in 
Mussolini. He was replaced by Marshal Pietro Badoglio as head of the Italian 
government and the Supreme Command.!4! 

With Mussolini’s departure the German—lItalian alliance weakened, leaving Italian 
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troops stationed in the NDH with diminished combat capability. The staff of the Second 
Italian Army reported that the local population expected Italian troops to depart from the 
occupied territories before long.!4? Instead of reports on Italian military operations, the 
Italian sources shifted to issues pertaining to the future of Italian-Croatian and Italian- 
Yugoslav relations. These reports emphasized that only a small Croatia would suit Italy, 
while the worst possible outcome would be a strong Yugoslavia.!*° Analyses of Partisan 
strategy and tactics assume a particularly prominent place in the Italian sources of this 
period and lead to the conclusion that the Italian armed forces had to adjust their 
operations to learn from the Partisan war experience.'*4 However, there were fewer and 
fewer reports of this type. 

The development of the situation in Italy was not favourable for German conduct of 
war in the occupied regions, most of which were controlled by the insurgent forces. On 
the contrary, the Germans hoped for a resolution that would focus all the participants 
(especially the German allies) on new tasks. The representatives of the Reich in the NDH, 
von Horstenau and Kasche, predicted that Italy would withdraw from the war in the near 
future. They agreed that even before capitulation, the Croatian government should assert 
its right to Dalmatia and that German and Croatian troops should undertake operations 
with the goal of securing the Italian coast. They also agreed that the NDH government 
should provide a statement guaranteeing national and cultural survival to the Muslims in 
the Sandzak, but without insisting on their Croatian nationality, since this would not be 
opportune considering the situation in this military-administrative region of Serbia.!4° 

The Germans also speculated that the Communists and the Chetniks had discussed 
operative tasks and actions related to the withdrawal of the Italian troops from the 
occupied coastal territory.'“° In their assessment, insurgent activity was on the rise in the 
occupied regions, and in the event that Italian troops withdrew, both the Partisan and the 
Chetnik commanders would order their units to concentrate in the coastal zones before 
German units had the chance to reach the area.!4” 

Although German military and diplomatic representatives in the NDH were concerned 
with the implications of Italian developments on the NDH, they did not neglect tasks 
related to the forming of the local SS units in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In late August, 
Kasche visited Himmler, who informed him that 16,000 people had applied for the 13th 
Muslim SS Division and that he could recruit another 10,000 if the division remained in 
the country. That is, the Muslim autonomists had demanded that this division not be 
deployed outside of Bosnia, explaining that the motive for its formation was the 
protection of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Himmler firmly maintained his view that the 
division should consist exclusively of Muslims. !48 

Meanwhile, the authority of the government and of Paveli¢ was plummeting. At a 
meeting in his headquarters in late August 1943, Hitler was informed about the situation 
in the NDH in the presence of Foreign Minister von Ribbentropp, Field Marshal Keitel, 
the envoys Hevel and Kasche, and General Walter Warlimont. Hitler reached the 
following decisions: 


1 Direct German military rule in the NDH was out of question. 

2 The Reich would continue collaborating with Paveli¢ and his government, that is, there 
would be no change in favour of Macek or other groups. 

3 It was necessary to provide energetic help in building up the NDH military force. 
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4 It was necessary to establish a Croatian communications headquarters with the German 
Commander-in-Chief. 

5 The 13th Muslim SS Division should be trained in France and then transferred to 
Croatia. If Croatia could not provide a sufficient number of recruits, the Muslim 
division would be formed on a smaller scale with the 12,000 recruits who were already 
available. 149 


While this consultation was taking place in Hitler’s headquarters, the Italian-German war 
alliance was counting its last moments. On 8 September 1943 the Wehrmacht’s Supreme 
Command announced the order for disarming the Italian units and taking over their 
occupied areas in the Balkans, with the explicit demand that Italian arms and war 
equipment not fall into enemy hands. The Croatian armed forces were given the task of 
disarming the Italian troops in the Adriatic coastal area and taking over its defence. At the 
same time the NDH government was promised the Italian coastal zone.'°° The next day 
Marshal Badoglio announced Italy’s unconditional surrender.!>! 

From the German viewpoint, Italian capitulation was an unfavourable development for 
the NDH. The German forces were unable to turn the situation to their advantage. 
Moreover, the territory on which the Germans could be effective was diminishing. Their 
efforts were was limited to securing the Brod-Sarajevo-Mostar-Adriatic Coast and Sunja- 
Bihac¢-Coast railway lines. The inability of the Germans to pacify the country was 
accompanied by the population turning to England and America for help. A wave of 
dissatisfaction was spreading among the Orthodox, the Muslims and even the Croatian 
Catholics. Everyone sought salvation in German military rule. The Muslims displayed 
their opposition to the NDH more and more openly, and under the influence of 
intellectuals demanded an independent state of Bosnia and Herzegovina under a German 
protectorate. Additional separate Muslim units were being formed, spurred by the 
traditional Muslim preference for an autonomous Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

With the goal of sorting out the situation and helping the authorities to function, 
Paveli¢ named Minister Dr Aleksandar Benak as chief of the civil authorities with the 
15th Mountain Division in the districts of Banja Luka, Biha¢, Jajce, Mostar and 
Dubrovnik, with its seat in Banja Luka. As chief of the civil authorities of the districts of 
Sarajevo, Tuzla and Travnik, he named Ivan Frkovié as State Counsellor. This move had 
no effect, and in the opinion of the highest German circles in the NDH, only fundamental 
reforms of political, administrative and economic life could save the NDH. Fearing that 
the Communist movement in Croatia could take power and that this was a danger of 
unforeseen proportions, General Ltiters proposed, contrary to Hitler’s view, that Croatia 
be pacified by a complete assumption of power by the German Wehrmacht, including full 
control over the Croatian administration and economy.!°* A telegram from Kasche to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs convincingly depicted the power balance among the war 
participants around this time and projected the direction that the war was taking in the 
NDH. Keeping in mind the military situation, Kasche suggested the Germans reconsider 
their attitude toward Tito’s Partisans. He thought that it would be opportune to make 
contact with Tito and that advantage should be taken of every chance to achieve an end to 
fighting between the Partisans and Germans.!%% 

Kasche’s thoughts were confirmed in an analysis of the war situation by the Field 
Marshal von Weichs, commander of the south-east. In his estimate of the situation, dated 
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late October 1943, the main danger to Germany’s war goals came from the territory of 
the NDH. It was reflected in the Partisan intention to cross the River Drina and enter 
Serbia from Bosnia. Fearing that his forces might fall under Communist rule, the 
commander of the Chetnik forces, General Mihailovic, had sought contact with the 
German commands, believing that he could secure the Chetnik positions on both sides of 
the Drina through this collaboration. Considering the positions of the Chetniks and the 
Partisans, von Weichs claimed that the ‘national forces [were] on the decline and 
Communist forces on the rise’. From this he concluded that the ‘most dangerous enemy’ 
of the German Reich in the south-east was Tito, especially if he were to establish contact 
with Greek and Albanian Communist forces and he were able to unite them on political 
and operative levels. Von Weichs demanded that his analysis be presented to Hitler, 
because in his view the south-east was more than just an ‘occupied territory’: it was an 
area that could be decisive for the outcome of the war.'°4 Kasche was concerned about 
the situation in the NDH, and von Weichs about the situation in the southeast. Neither 
had any reason for satisfaction. The German historian Hnilicka has observed that the year 
1943 was decisive with regard to the German military position in the Balkans.!°° 


Hitler and Kasche disagree on the Muslims 


By late 1943, Kasche was deeply concerned by the situation in the NDH. He persistently 
supported its statehood, especially at the military level. Contrary to some official German 
representatives in the NDH, who insisted that as many Croats as possible should don the 
German uniform, Kasche thought that all Croats in Croatian uniforms should fight under 
German leadership. In his communication with Ribbentropp, he expressed his fear that 
the ‘collapse of German—Croatian relations [was] near’. This was caused, in his view, by 
Germany’s consideration for Italy; an insufficient respect for Croatian peculiarities on 
Germany’s part; failures in fighting against the Partisans; occasional pacts with the 
Chetniks; a double standard towards the Serbs; and an incorrect stance in relation to the 
Croatian police. In his conclusion he underscored that the Germans had entirely lost the 
trust of the Croatian people and the Croatian ruling elite.!5° 

In late October 1943 Kasche went to Hitler’s headquarters for a meeting to discuss the 
situation in the NDH which was also attended by Ribbentropp and several German 
diplomats familiar with the situation in the Balkans. In his notes, Kasche wrote that Hitler 
exhibited a certain amount of restraint and skepticism towards the NDH. Hitler said that 
should there be war with the English, the Croatian troops would be worthless. He 
manifested a greater interest in the situation in Bosnia and showed understanding for the 
position of the Muslims. In connection with the 13th Muslim SS Division, he expressed 
the conviction that the Muslims would be the most reliable soldiers, as they were in the 
Austro-Hungarian army during the First World War.!°7 

The rise of the Communist movement, discussed by von Weichs, was accompanied on 
the German side by more intense contacts with the commanders of Chetnik units. With 
the participation of the commander of the south-east and Hermann Neubacher, a special 
authorized representative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, an agreement was signed 
with the leaders of Chetnik units which stipulated an armistice limited to a particular 
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territory and occasional joint fighting against the Communist forces. The first condition 
of this agreement was for the Chetnik units to halt campaigns of sabotage against the 
German Wehrmacht and its allies, and in particular to stop their attacks on Muslims.!°° 
The German rule, that the Chetniks should be eradicated as an enemy movement, allowed 
numerous exceptions in the second half of the war and eventually evolved into a form of 
German Chetnik collaboration in the fight against the Partisan troops. 

After they discovered the plans of the Partisan Supreme Headquarters for large 
Partisan units to enter Serbia and to hold a second congress of the Anti-Fascist Council of 
the People’s Liberation of Yugoslavia (AVNOJ), the Germans undertook military 
preparations to block Tito’s initiatives? The task of the ‘Kugelspitz’ operation was to 
conduct cleansing in eastern Bosnia and the Sandzak, thereby preventing the penetration 
of Partisan units into Serbia. At the same time the German air force in Croatia was given 
an order by the commander of the south-east to attack Otocac, where the second AVNOJ 
Congress had originally been planned on 14 November. The decision to move the 
Congress to Jajce, made on 15 November, eliminated the possibility of intervention 
owing to insufficient time for its preparation and realization.!© 

Kasche considered in great detail issues pertaining to the position of and the prospects 
for the NDH in relation to the role the German Reich was to play in the post-war period. 
He believed south-eastern Europe, as well as the rest of Europe, should accept the 
leadership of the German Reich. This is the firm point to which he adhered when he 
formulated the following hypotheses: first, Croats are the people who are steadily 
following the German wartime goals at present; and second, among all the peoples in 
south-eastern Europe, Croats are manifesting the highest degree of combat engagement in 
the war led by the Reich. On the other hand, Croatia presented many difficult issues: state 
borders (the SuSak area, the islands, the Adriatic coast, Srem), the problem of its internal 
state organization, the situation relating to concessions to Italy and the threat posed by 
Tito’s forces to the entire country. 

In addition, the NDH was burdened by the Muslim question. In the NDH there were 
about 700,000 Muslims. Their upper circles voiced numerous demands, partly because of 
the memories of their privileged status in Austro-Hungary and partly because of material 
security and the consequences of Yugoslav agrarian reform.!®! The Muslims had 
aspirations of securing their position with some form of autonomy. Among them there 
were autonomists of various orientations. Some favoured collaborating with the Serbs, 
some felt themselves to be Turks, and the Muslims who declared themselves Croats 
undoubtedly constituted the majority. Those who actively supported the new state and 
collaborated with the Ustasha constituted a noticeable minority. 

Kasche ended these considerations with the view that all German official institutions 
should draw political conclusions pertaining to Croatia with the goal of acting 
uniformly.!®* Among these uniform political conclusions, Kasche had in mind 
confidence in the NDH, which, in his view, had a reliable base for survival and a future 
following the Ustasha principles. He expected and demanded from the leaders of the 
Reich respect for the NDH as an ally on the road to a new European order under German 
leadership. Kasche remained a firm opponent of the autonomy of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and of a Bosnian Muslim SS division. 
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The Croatian state stands and falls with Germany 


At the end of 1943 and the beginning of 1944, different ideas circulated among the 
military and political representatives of the Reich regarding the situation in the NDH. A 
critical view of the regime prevailed within German military circles, but even in this case 
it is not possible to speak of a consistent position. The opinion of numerous commanders 
of the large German units was that the NDH did not have an effective administration, an 
organized economy or healthy financial conditions. Relying on the Ustasha organization, 
the NDH government had been unable to improve the general situation on its own, nor 
did it know how successfully to take advantage of German military support in the process 
of forming Croatian military units. 

Von Horstenau was particularly critical of the highest Ustasha officials. He thought 
that the German alliance with Croatia was harmed by the tolerance the German side had 
shown toward the ‘bloody inhuman malformations of Ustasha policy’. He warned that 
Croatian soldiers felt that fighting against the Partisans was a war against their brethren 
(Brtiderkrieg). He reported that Paveli¢ and his circle thought only about how to maintain 
power, regardless of the price. Von Horstenau was convinced that for German warfare 
and the stance of the German soldier, the revival of Ustasha terror was untenable. !63 

Kasche thought differently He made particular note of the fact that the NDH was the 
only force available to counterbalance Yugoslav unification.!®* Although originating 
from different sources and with different motivations, the anti-Yugoslav stance was 
common to the Reich’s highest officials and Ustasha in the NDH. Kasche was 
particularly irritated with certain German officials in Bosnia and Herzegovina who 
supported Muslim aspirations for Bosnian autonomy He saw danger for the NDH in 
claims by members of the 13th Muslim SS Division that their retum to Bosnia would 
have an impact on the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina.'®° This was frequently the 
subject of his telegrams to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Kasche also found 
troublesome the continued activity of “Tito’s bands’, which he claimed were on the 
increase even after having lost certain territories. © 

In the meeting with Hitler in March 1944, a delegation of NDH leaders, led by Prime 
Minister Nikola Mandic, believed that their most significant achievement was Hitler’s 
convincing statement that for the Germans there would be a lasting difference between an 
allied Croatia and a conquered Serbia. According to the NDH’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Peri¢, Hitler also said that the ‘Serbs will never be our [Germany’s] 


friends’ .167 


Himmler’s Guidelines: Neubacher’s Serbian federation 


The naming of Dr Mehmed Alajbegovi¢ as the new Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
NDH government, and the assigning of his former position in the Ministry for Renewal to 
a Muslim, were changes that the Germans interpreted as political favouritism toward the 
Muslims within the NDH. They explained in a similar fashion the intensification of 
propaganda directed at the Muslims, in contrast to the forceful oppression of the 
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Orthodox. The Croatian state administration was actively aggravating ethno-national 
oppositions, which contributed to an already tense internal situation.'®8 

The meaning and character of the German occupying strategy in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in early 1944 were set forth clearly in the ‘Guidelines for Pacification in 
Bosnia’. These Guidelines asked the volunteers in the 13th SS Division to build and 
secure peace in Bosnia as directed by the Fiihrer, and to confirm their loyalty to Hitler, 
leader of the German Reich, in fighting for their homeland. The Guidelines affirmed that 
the Muslim population formed the basis of the Bosnian community, in which it would be 
necessary to form mono-confessional districts—Muslim, Orthodox and Catholic—by 
means of population relocations.!© 

From the orders contained in the Guidelines it is evident that the Germans projected 
that they would be remaining permanently in Bosnia as well as in other Yugoslav lands. 
Further proof of this is a project concerning the Serbian federation written by Hermann 
Neubacher, the Reich’s envoy to the south-east. Neubacher’s project saw Sandzak as a 
part of the Serbian federation, and Bosnia and Herzegovina within the framework of the 
Croatian state, thereby giving the Muslims the role of a trench between Serbia and 
Croatia. Within the political federation consisting of the remnants of Serbia, the Sandzak 
and Montenegro, the role of the Sandzak Muslims would be to oppose Belgrade’s 
centralism and the idea of an expansionist Serbia. Within Croatian territory, the Muslims 
would be given broad cultural autonomy in the interest of the Reich’s politics. According 
to Neubacher’s project this would provide Muslims living in Croatian and Serbian 
territories an opportunity to work toward a single state just as they had under Ottoman or 
Habsburg rule. In this way they could counteract national cohesion of Croats or Serbs.!”° 

While Neubacher’s project was a part of the new order that was to be established in 
south-eastern Europe (and Europe as a whole) after Germany’s victory, Himmler’s 
concept concerning the formation of a Muslim SS division in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was limited to the war against the insurgents and pacification in the country. The position 
of this division, too, was to be regulated within the new order after the war. 

Owing to Kasche’s support for NDH officials in opposing the all-Muslim composition 
of the 13th SS division, he faced possible dismissal from his position. The Reich’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, von Ribbentropp, reproached him for looking at the real 
situation ‘too much with Croatian eyes’ and for his inclination to consider truthful and 
correct ‘everything he is told by the Croatian side’. Ribbentropp further argued that 
Kasche claimed the 13th Muslim SS Division fought poorly in battles against the 
insurgents, while according to the minister’s findings ‘this division fought extraordinarily 
well and with great success’. The Minister of Foreign Affairs conditioned Kasche’s 
remaining in the function of the Reich’s envoy to Zagreb on his obligation to ‘observe 
and describe the situation in Croatia with absolute sobriety’ and without the interference 


of ‘personal affinities or dislikes for either side’.171 


Debates about the 13th Muslim SS Division 


In contrast to Neubacher or Ribbentropp, who observed the position of Bosnia from the 
viewpoint of the Reich’s general strategy, the Commander of the 13th Muslim SS 
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Division, General Sauberzweig, analyzed the Bosnian situation from the immediate 
proximity allowed by his job. In Sauberzweig’s assessment, the weakness of the NDH 
was apparent. The independence of the Croatian state was based exclusively on the 
Fuhrer’s view that it should be supported and sustained. Therefore, claimed the general, 
Croatia existed thanks only to the presence of the German armed forces. He found that 
‘positive elements’ among the Roman Catholics had been distancing themselves from the 
Ustasha and that the Roman Catholic peasants were uniformly against the Ustasha state 
leadership. In north-eastern Bosnia only the Serbian Orthodox portion of the population 
constituted a segment capable of work and normal life. The middle class was restrained 
and cowardly; the intellectuals were in favour of communism. A clear direction could be 
recognized only with the Serbian peasantry, which organized itself voluntarily into 
Chetnik units to protect their homeland. 

In Sauberzweig’s view, the Muslims were an unreliable element. They always sought 
to rely on the stronger side. Their enthusiasm and conviction that the Muslim SS Division 
had the power to turn Bosnia and Herzegovina into an autonomous Muslim state soon 
waned. They were primarily oriented toward self-interest, and not toward the union of all 
the people. The Muslim intelligentsia would never find a leader within its own ranks; 
such a leader could emerge only from the ranks of the culture of combat within the SS 
units. The Ustasha drew outcasts from the dregs of society to their units with the purpose 
of weakening the 13th Muslim SS Division. They recruited the members of the division 
exclusively through promises of material benefit. To the members of the division on 
leave they offered higher ranks, considerably better pay and much better food. The NDH 
must sooner or later end in chaos. If Germany left the country, Sauberzweig believed, 
bolshevism would take over. 

In the continuation of his analysis the general claimed that the Chetniks enjoyed an 
extraordinary respect among the Orthodox population but were profoundly hated by the 
Croats and the Muslims. As supporters of the idea of monarchy, the Chetniks embraced 
the fight against the communists. They were preparing to seize military and political 
power in eastern Bosnia at a convenient moment and form the expansionist Serbian state 
they had been hoping for all along. From time to time they spread propaganda among the 
Muslims, invoking their common struggle against communism. There were instances 
when the Chetnik units fought side by side with the Green Cadre groups against Tito’s 
troops. In response to these cases of closer relations between SS Division Muslims and 
the Chetniks, the Muslim intelligentsia, imams and Green Cadre unleashed a wave of 
propaganda hatred against the Chetniks. 

According to Sauberzweig’s observations, these were the conditions under which the 
13th Muslim SS Division had to accomplish its operative tasks. Nevertheless, its 
commander considered the disposition in the unit was good. He expresses his conviction 
that the Bosnian man was not capable of great exertion. The Bosnian tired quickly, 
showed no readiness to help the wounded, and was prone to plundering and reselling 
plundered goods. He notes that the introduction of the death penalty for cases of 
plundering ‘had produced good results’.172 

At the end of July 1943 the Reich’s Supreme Command concluded that the combat 
worthiness of the Croatian forces was continuing to diminish. In connection with this, 
von Weicks demanded a more serious involvement of the Croatian military in fighting 
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the insurgent troops in order to ‘save German blood’. In his opinion, it was possible to 
achieve this only by the closest attachment of the Croatian troops to the German units, 
their subordination to German commands and their engagement only within the 
framework of German supervision. A possible separation of Croatian politics from the 
German course was also discussed, as was the fact that one should count on a breakdown 
or significant military and political changes in the Croatian armed forces. Hitler 
acknowledged that he had received the suggestions made by von Weicks, the commander 
of the south-east, and he therefore recommended that the von Weicks’ plan be announced 
to the Croatian government in a decisive manner during the negotiations.!”* 

In early July 1944 the envoy of the Croatian government to Berlin visited Baron Ernst 
von Weizsacher, the Secretary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and presented 
some of his government’s assessments regarding the 13th Muslim SS Division. The first 
criticism concerned its name, ‘Bosnian—Herzegovinian Volunteer Muslim Division’. 
The choice of this name for the division, according to information provided by the envoy 
KoSak, prompted certain Muslim intellectual circles to move in a separatist direction. 
Photographs of the Jerusalem Mufti were hanging in the offices of the division’s 
headquarters rather than a picture of the head of the Croatian state. In Croatian territory 
near the Serbian border, the SS division practically took over the civilian administration 
and issued orders that de facto ignored Croatian sovereignty. Interference with the 
Croatian administration had escalated to such a degree that the division was taking aside 
the elders of the villages and forcing them to take an oath in which the head of the NDH 
was not mentioned at all. SS Oberfiihrer Fromm, and others in the division, were openly 
making statements regarding the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This behaviour 
on the part of the Bosnian-Herzegovinian Volunteer 13th Muslim SS Division was 
noticeably undermining the authority of the Croatian state. The envoy, however, believed 
that the NDH could be much more useful if the authority of its government were 
strengthened and if the Muslim separatist aspirations were no longer given support. 

State Secretary von Weizsacher replied to KoSak that, sadly, the Croatian government 
was incapable of establishing normal relations on its own territory. For this reason 
German troops and the SS units formed by the Germans had to take over the most 
important combat tasks. The Germans wished nothing more than for the NDH 
government to set its own house in order. This, however, was not happening. Germany 
was thus not to be accused of directing centrifugal forces against the Croatian state. The 
Reich was practicing a policy of friendship and alliance with regard to Croatia.!”4 

The combat activity of the 13th Muslim SS Division was followed with close attention 
in the German headquarters of the NDH, which was spared the Croatian political 
commentaries discussed above. For them the essential thing was how the division was 
fulfilling its military tasks. In this respect, the headquarters of the German general in 
charge of the NDH did not hide his satisfaction. Moreover, the members of the 
headquarters noted that the reports from the division in the field conveyed a ‘completely 
satisfactory picture’ concerning pacification. Granted, they attributed the pacification of 
the area to the German presence in the occupied territory, and therefore they had doubts 
that if it were not for the Germans, the situation would have become problematic. For the 
German occupying forces the pacification of the country was still the key problem. 
According to the assessment of the headquarters, the situation in Bosnia (and Croatia) 
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was aggravated by the more hostile course the Ustasha had chosen in their relations with 
the Orthodox. The ‘self-help’ initiatives of the Catholics and Muslims against the 
Chetniks were in accordance with this. The situation was made even more complex 
owing to an increasing dissatisfaction with the Germans, doubts about a German victory, 
a swelling number of Home Guard deserters and, especially, because of the heightened 
activity of the Partisan units.175 

The behaviour of the 13th Muslim SS Division added to these difficulties. In late July 
Kasche informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs that the division had established its own 
administration in the Bréko-Tuzla-Bijeljina area, thereby ignoring altogether the 
institutions of the Croatian state. The consequences of this type of behaviour were 
harming German-Croatian relations and stirring considerable doubts among the Croats 
conceming the Reich’s plans in eastern Bosnia. In order to overcome these problems, 
Kasche made the following suggestions: 


1 The 13th Muslim SS Division could be engaged in the NDH only on military terms and 
should have no political authority. 

2 The orders issued by the 13th SS Division in the occupied area concerning political and 
administrative measures should be abolished. 

3 Recruitment for the division should respect the numbers agreed upon by the German 
military inspector and the Croatian Minister of Military Affairs.176 


In early August 1944 German officials gathered in the Berlin office of State Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Baron von Stengracht, to discuss the behaviour of the 13th Muslim SS 
Division, the Chetniks, and Muslim aspirations for autonomy. Attending were SS 
Brigadefiihrer Ermst Kaltenbrunner, Berger, Heinz Lorenz from the Ministry of 
Propaganda, Kasche and Under Secretary of State, Andor Hencke.!”” In Hitler’s view, 
the representatives of the Wehrmacht did not need to participate in this meeting since an 
agreement with the Supreme Command was not necessary. Kaltenbrunner asserted that 
ousting Paveli¢ would resolve the problem of Tito as well as eliminate most other 
problems. Kasche’s opinion was that ‘Tito’s bands’ consisted of a negligible number of 
Croats, that they primarily obeyed directives from Moscow and that they were hardly the 
result of internal NDH activities. For this reason he warned of the danger of removing the 
Ustasha regime since it could not be replaced with a better one. He claimed that German 
collaboration with the NDH government, despite all its weaknesses, continuously showed 
positive results in terms of their joint conduct of war. 

There followed a discussion concerning the 13th Muslim SS Division and the Chetnik 
problem in relation to the SS units. In connection with Hitler’s order to establish another 
SS division in Croatia by 1 October 1944, SS Brigadefiihrer Berger elaborated on the 
difficulties encountered during the formation and engagement of the 13th Muslim SS 
Division. He stated that the order to establish the 13th Muslim SS Division, entitled the 
‘Guidelines for Securing Regional Peace in Bosnia’, had been issued without his 
knowledge and was no longer valid. He added that propaganda conceming Bosnian 
autonomy was not permitted in the division and that he did not approve of it. Regarding 
the members of the division, he held that each soldier would be given his own award after 
the war according to his military merits. He agreed to collaboration with the NDH in 
forming a new division to consist of Ustasha Croats. Kasche said that in the first 
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discussions pertaining to the formation of the 13th SS Division, he had supported 
Paveli¢’s offer to include 6,000 Croat volunteers in the division, but the SS leadership 
had rejected this. In connection with the formation of the second SS division to consist 
only of Croats, Kasche observed that Croatia should not be considered a vast wartime 
reservoir of people since by this point its supplies had been very much exhausted. Kasche 
himself was prepared to support formation of another SS division. He stated that the 
resolution of the Chetnik question in Croatia was decisive for the success of a new SS 
division. 

At a meeting in the main headquarters in mid-August, Kasche asked Hitler to explain 
his views on the NDH and its army, since both in Croatian and German military— 
political circles there were different schools of thought and different viewpoints. 
According to the envoy’s notes, Hitler replied that Germany had no reservations or 
negative views concerning the Croatian state and its development. On the contrary, 
Germany would help Croatia by all means, but he warned that Croatia faced the same 
type of danger from the Anglo-Americans that it did from the Bolsheviks. When asked to 
express his opinion of the plan proposed by General von Weichs, the commander of the 
south-east, Hitler read the plan and replaced the formulation ‘to attach the Croatian units 
to the German ones’ with an order directing German armed forces to exhibit and prove 
their ‘loyalty’ towards the Croatian troops. With regard to German-Croatian relations in 
the post-war period, Hitler said that a closer connection should be established between 
the Reich and Croatia, with some type of autonomous position for Croatia.178 

It is significant that only a week after this conversation with Kasche, in a meeting with 
his closest advisers, Hitler spoke extremely unfavourably of the Croats. He stated that the 
Croats had no grasp of statehood and that they never would have, since in the course of 
500 years they had not developed a state. He foresaw the incorporation of Croatia into the 
Reich, that is, into a German protectorate. His opinion was that the Reich could ‘only 
superficially’ collaborate with the existing Croatian government. In contrast to the 
Croats, Hitler acknowledged the Serbs’ ability to have and maintain a state. He was 
convinced, however, that they would always favour the idea of an expansionist Serbia, 
and for this reason Germany would invariably view them as its enemies.!’? Hitler 
presented these views in his headquarters in the presence of the highest representatives of 
the Wehrmacht and the Reich’s government: Keitel, von Weichs, Himmler, von 
Ribbentropp and Neubacher. Hitler expressed his personal opinion of the Croats and the 
Serbs before his closest assistants, but had not done this in previous meetings in 
addressing the identical topic. 

Hitler’s views on the Croats are extremely controversial and contradictory As a branch 
of the Slavic tree, the Croats were, in his perception, a people of inferior racial worth 
over whom Germans were called to rule. There was no trace of independence in the new 
Croatian state. Hitler’s pro-Croatian declarations were issued only with the intent of 
recruiting the Croatian population for the purposes of the Third Reich. Hitler’s policies 
towards Bosnia and Herzegovina had the same aim: to recruit as many soldiers as 
possible from its population and to exploit as much of its natural and economic resources 
as possible for Germany’s wartime needs. For this reason, in his conversation with 
Kasche, Hitler reminded him of the value of the Muslim members of the Bosnian 
regiments within the Austro-Hungarian army during the First World War. Hitler 
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maintained that in comparison with the Croats, the Muslims soldiers were unwavering. 

The meeting with Hitler in August 1944 was conducted at the time of a critical 
situation for Germany in the war. In a letter to Kasche dated 22 August (the same day 
Hitler met with his marshals and ministers), Paveli¢ complained that von Horstenau had 
tried to convince Minister Lorkovi¢ that Germany was on the threshold of defeat. He 
stated that he did not believe in a German victory, and that von Horstenau’s statements 
had a negative impact on some Croatian ministers. Paveli¢ also informed Kasche that he 
was going to take the appropriate measures in connection with this. 18° 


Demise of the NDH 


The situation on the Eastern Front was changing rapidly. In their breakthrough towards 
the south-west, the Soviet armed forces reached the Romanian border. On 23 August 
1944 Romania joined the anti-German alliance, leaving the NDH the only German ally in 
the south-east. In the Wehrmacht’s view, the NDH’s position was instantly elevated. The 
German Supreme Command thought the NDH’s survival was the result of the steady 
Ustasha political course, which in the critical moment had proven itself capable of 
mastering the situation. From the German point of view, it was necessary to strengthen 
the reputation of the NDH government and allow it as much freedom as was suitable to 
the Wehrmacht’s own interests.'°! And in General von Horstenau’s opinion, the NDH 
territory was a key gathering point for German forces in the south-east after Germany had 
lost Greece, Serbia and Romania in the autumn of 1944 and the Soviet enemy was in 
Hungary. Germany and Croatia now depended on one another, which resulted in an 
emphasis on the ‘destined union’ of the two countries during the last months of the 
war," 

Nevertheless, the analyses conducted in the Wehrmacht testify to the unfavourable 
military—political situation in the NDH. The military positions and economic interests of 
the Reich in Bosnia were endangered in every possible way. One German report from 
mid-September 1944 confirmed that the Croatian armed forces were in the process of 
rapid disintegration. This was a response to the appeal by the Supreme Commander of the 
Partisan troops to members of the Croatian military units to leave them by 15 September 
and join in the fight against the German occupying forces. The report stated that troops 
trained in Germany were dispersing extremely quickly and that this was also the case 
with troops of the 13th Muslim SS Division in the area of Tuzla. Estimates were that by 
18 September over 2,000 non-commissioned officers and soldiers had deserted this 
division. Shipments of iron ore stopped from the region of Prijedor and Ljubija, and 
transportation of bauxite from the Mostar area was often interrupted by Partisan sabotage 
of the Mostar—Brod railway line.!®3 

Frequent and widespread desertions and agricultural problems drew the attention of the 
German headquarters in Bosnia. The September 1944 monthly report from Brigadefiihrer 
Wagner abounded with evidence of a worsening situation characterized by increased 
desertions from NDH units and difficulties in gathering and securing agricultural 
products. Influenced by the ‘betrayal’ by Romania and Bulgaria, the Ustasha, Green 
Cadre and the Home Guards were crossing over, with their arms, to the enemy’s side. 
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Desertions from the 13th Muslim SS Division had assumed serious proportions. The 
division had been pushed into a very narrow area. The 12th Ustasha brigade had joined 
the enemy, which was the reason for the loss of the industrial region of Tuzla. NDH units 
had abandoned the city of Gra¢éanica. Doboj was lost because of the betrayal of a Home 
Guard regiment, which joined the ‘reds’ with all of its officers, artillery and arms. This 
situation forced the command of the 9th Mountain SS Corps to issue orders to all Fiihrers 
and Unterfiihrers who were left without troops to make themselves available to the 13th 
Muslim SS Division; the remaining Fihrers in the town commands of Bréko and 
Bijeljina were to involve themselves with agricultural tasks. The focus was on the rapid 
confiscation and transport of wheat. 

The German report for September 1944 concerning the situation on the Croatian 
battlefields stated that the Croatian Home Guard forces were in the process of rapid 
disintegration.!84 Low morale and doubts about victory were pronounced even in the 
ranks of the Volksdeutsche. Because entire Croatian units were joining the Partisans, 
Partisan forces were gaining strength in both men and arms. Owing to the pressure 
exerted by the offensive activity of the Partisans in the area of Banja Luka, on 23 
September it became necessary to evacuate the settled areas of Adolfstal, Vindhorst and 
TroSelj. At this time, as earlier, the Ustasha government and Ustasha organizations did 
not see their main enemy as communism, but rather exclusively as Serbs. Every attempt 
by the ‘national’ Serbs to ally with the Germans and fight communism was perceived as a 
threat to the NDH and as enemy activity against the Croats. 

The September report also revealed the growing weakness of the Ustasha leaders. 
Pavelic’s visit (18 September 1944) to Hitler showed that for Croatia there was no way 
out but to follow Germany, so long as there was hope of German victory, something in 
which the Ustasha elites still believed. Under the influence of personal disagreement and 
division, a feeling of hopelessness prevailed among the followers of the Croatian Peasant 
Party (HSS). The Turkish rupture in relations with the Reich had an extremely negative 
impact on Bosnian Muslims and their view of Germany. They were disappointed that the 
13th Muslim SS Division had not realized the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
restored the agrarian relations from the time of the Austro-Hungarian reign in this 
country. The Muslim intelligentsia lost its orientation and was trying to find satisfaction 
in its own idea of Yugoslavia. The masses tied their hopes to Ankara and its friendship 
with England. They were convinced that Turkey would exert its influence to secure a 
favourable situation for them, regardless of the state in which they ended up. The 
Orthodox Serbs sought contact with the Germans in order to arm Chetnik units that could 
protect them against the Ustasha once the Reich fell. ‘Bands’ fighting in the area of Banja 
Luka had further reduced the area under the rule of the NDH. This fact reflected 
unfavourably on the moral and political disposition of the Croatian population. 

General von Horstenau found himself in frequent clashes with Paveli¢ and Kasche 
concerning his condemnation of Ustasha crimes against the Orthodox population, which 
in his view harmed the Reich’s reputation and German—Croatian relations. An open 
clash with Paveli¢é made his stay in Zagreb impossible. On 9 September 1944, in the 
Fuhrer’s Headquarters, von Horstenau asked to be relieved of his duty. His withdrawal 
overlapped with a new wave of the Ustasha honing their strategy in the NDH. This was 
confirmed during Pavelic’s visit to Hitler, on 18 September, which was conducted in the 
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spirit of affirming a stronger ideological-political and war alliance between Germany and 
Croatia. Upon Pavelic’s insistence, it was agreed that the practice of ‘fraternizing’ with 
the Chetniks would be discontinued. Hitler agreed with an orientation that would favour a 
stronger reliance on the Ustasha, include the Home Guard in the Ustasha troops, treat the 
Orthodox population with energetic action and break with any form of German 
collaboration with the Chetniks. He did not consent, however, to the formation of the 
Croatian Supreme Command. 


Immediately after Pavelic’s visit, the German military-political representatives 
in the NDH received ‘guidelines’ which underscored the fact that the Ustasha 
had formed the political base for the Croatian state. These guidelines appealed 
to all German officials of the Wehrmacht in Croatia to support unwaveringly the 
affirmation of the Ustasha course. It was also demanded that all collaboration 
with the Chetniks be gradually and systematically stopped. 185 


The commander of the south-east discussed with Himmler the possibility of engaging the 
13th SS Muslim Division on the Vinkovci—Belgrade front, but he was concerned that 
this move could cause desertion from the division on a larger scale. Since recruits had 
been promised they would remain in Bosnian territory at the time the division was 
formed, dislocation from Bosnia was possible at this point only by disarming those 
soldiers who showed resistance. The preparations for the move of the division from 
Bosnia began on 16 October, while the steps for its departure from north-eastern Bosnia 
started on 21 October. This was the beginning of the end of the Bosnian SS unit.186 

In the Wehrmacht’s War Daybook, it was noted that in the autumn and winter of 1944 
there was no shortage of news regarding the abandoning of positions or of capitulating— 
and this included Paveli¢ himself and the most responsible Ustasha leaders. However, the 
dissipation of the Croatian army, the suspicions this prompted and the lethargy of the 
population were far more dangerous. The command of the south-east similarly viewed 
Paveli¢’s take-over of the Supreme Command of the Croatian army.!87 

On 27 October 1944, just seven days after Belgrade fell into the hands of the Partisans 
and the Soviet Army, Kasche reported that the 13th Muslim SS Division was no longer 
able to participate in war operations as a special unit and, that by order of the commander 
of the south-east, the rest of its soldiers had been assigned to other divisions.'8® Kasche 
reiterated the criticism he had voiced at the very formation of this division about its 
exclusively Muslim composition, which had been continually rejected by the SS 
leadership. The consequence of this development, in his view, was reflected in the 
disintegration of the 13th Muslim SS Division. He therefore suggested trying to recruit 
Croats for SS troops. Kasche thought that owing to the disintegration of the division, the 
Muslims’ trust in Germans and Croats had been permanently shaken. 

On 28 October Kasche sent a telegram to the Minister of Foreign Affairs informing 
him that, in late September, 2,000 people deserted from the 13th Muslim SS Division. 
The fear he had expressed at the time this division was created had been confirmed on the 
political level from its very beginning. For this reason he had pleaded with the minister 
not to pursue these types of experiments. In the current situation, Kasche believed, only 
the Croatian Army could survive on the basis of the Ustasha idea of the Croatian state. 
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Any other experiment would only harm the German war effort, he concluded.'89 He 
suggested that 12,000 disarmed members of the 13th Muslim SS Division be put at the 
disposal of Croatia since, according to him, it was not possible to use them in German 
units. He was also against sending these Bosnians to the Reich because this could cause 
political turmoil and exacerbate a hostile attitude toward Germany among the Croatian 
and the Bosnian populations.1%° 

Even in early November Kasche persistently tried to convince von Ribbentropp that he 
was right when he supported inclusion of the Croats in the 13th Muslim SS Division. He 
thought that the mass desertions, which resulted in its disintegration, would not have 
happened. ‘The development of the situation confirmed that I was right in all aspects’, 
wrote Kasche in his telegram. !9! 

Contrary to Kasche, the high-ranking SS officials in the NDH still had confidence in 
the Muslim soldiers. The SS Reichsfihrer’s authorized assistant in Croatia suggested to 
the German general in charge of the NDH that, in principle, all Muslims presently in the 
Ustasha units of the Croatian army should be used in forming the Second Mountain SS 
Division ordered by Hitler, as well as for the units of the 9th SS Mountain Army Corps. 
A count showed that there were 11,000 Muslims in the Ustasha and the Home Guard 
units of the Croatian army. In addition, the German general in charge of the NDH 
suggested that all the Muslim reservists, that is, those who were not in the Ustasha units 
or the Croatian army, should also be made available.!9* 


The end of occupation 


The disintegration of the 13th Muslim SS Division was caused not only by the desertion 
of its members from the front lines, but also by the recruiting undertaken by some 
Ustasha units. In this way the defensive forces under German control were shattered. The 
commander of the south-east informed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of this and other 
anti-German actions by the Ustasha, with a note that Kasche, the German envoy to 
Zagreb, had also been informed about the situation of the 13th Muslim SS Division on 7 
December. The envoy, however, refused to order Paveli¢ to undertake the necessary 
counter measures. Independent of this, the commander of the south-east did not expect 
the Ustasha to follow Paveli¢’s order, because discipline in their ranks was so poor. For 
this reason the commander warned that Ustasha behaviour was dangerous for any type of 
loyal collaboration, that it could lead to the most serious disturbances in Croatia and, by 
extension, to the deterioration of the situation in the German units engaged in Croatia.!%3 
Acquainted with Ustasha behaviour towards the German armed troops, the Reich 
government reacted sharply, demanding from the Croatian government firm punitive 
measures against those who carried out anti-Reich actions. The Reich’s government also 
warned that these occurrences should not be repeated in a country that owed its statehood 
exclusively to the blood of German soldiers.!%4 

In the meantime, because of the rapid advance of the Russians towards the River 
Drava, the commander of the south-east considered withdrawing German units from 
Croatia.!9° One report from the second-half of December 1944, sent to Reichsfiihrer 
Martin Bormann, suggested that it was hopeless to oppose the ‘revolutionary, 
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initiativeoriented, and active methods of Marshal Tito’ with this kind of leadership, and 
that in the operative sector of the south-east there was a lack of ‘clear supreme 
guidance’ .!% 

The position of the German troops in Bosnia and Herzegovina became increasingly 
precarious, and this in turn affected the NDH’s ability to govern. Control over the 
territory of south-western Bosnia depended on the successful defence of the roads and of 
the Sarajevo—Brod railroad, which were endangered by extremely aggressive Partisan 
units. The situation was no better in the territory between Nevesinje and the ViSegrad 
region or in the Sarajevo area. The Germans did not have sufficient forces at their 
disposal on these fronts, and the Croatian units were increasingly avoiding any serious 
engagement. The commander of the ‘Army E’ group predicted that a new withdrawal of 
German troops would be accompanied by even graver incidents and widespread 
dissolution of the entire NDH.!9” 

Hitler issued a special order to the troops of the south-east in Croatia stating that 
Sarajevo, for political reasons, had to remain in German hands. He conferred all 
necessary authority on the commander of the south-east in order to hold Sarajevo, a 
sizeable area around it and to keep the road and railroad between Sarajevo and Brod 
under constant control. At the same time, the troops had to defeat powerful Partisan 
forces concentrated in the districts of Tuzla and Travnik.!%° 

Among the important tasks assigned to it, the 22nd Infantry Division had to break 
through from the Sokolac—Vlasenica area, reach Zvornik and take over the area where 
the River Drina flows into the River Sava. This territory had to be defended while relying 
on Janja and Bijeljina. For supply purposes the Zvornik—Tuzla line had to remain open, 
and the Doboj district had to be secured for the accommodation of additional units. Since 
Chetnik units were located in certain parts of this region, the order to the division 
emphasized the importance of collaborating with those Chetniks active on Mount 
Majevica. To reach its objectives, the division had to fight extremely hard because its 
Partisan enemy had large numbers of troops and good weapons at its disposal. In 
exhausting battles which incurred great losses, the division covered the distance of 155 
kilometres between Sokoc and Bijeljina between 15 January and 25 February 1945. It had 
three of Tito’s divisions arrayed against it. In concluding his assessment of the Partisans, 
the commander of the 22nd Infantry Division, Lieutenant-General Helmut Friebe, wrote 
that in everyone’s perception this was a well armed, well trained and well led enemy.199 

The tasks assigned to the German troops in Bosnia and Herzegovina in the early spring 
exceeded their general abilities. Against the growing Partisan forces, the German 
divisions found themselves in a situation from which they could barely withdraw their 
troops and equipment from Bosnia and Herzegovina. Orders to pursue the offensive were 
no longer being sent. Hitler’s order to keep the capital of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
German hands in order to confirm German interests and prestige in the country could not 
be carried out. During the night of 5/6 April 1945, Sarajevo was abandoned since the 
11th Mountain Corps could not oppose the superior Partisan forces. The German troops 
had no choice but to withdraw northward from Bosnia, over the Sava and the Drava 
rivers.200 

As enemies who occupied Yugoslavia, the Germans in Bosnia and Herzegovina did not 
act in its true and lasting interests to promote its existence with historical integrity and 
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individuality. On the contrary, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as in the other South 
Slavic countries, they followed their supreme occupying imperative to sustain themselves 
there permanently and to turn it into one more nondescript segment of the German Nazi 
‘new order’. The German withdrawal from Bosnia and Herzegovina corresponded with 
the collapse of Hitler’s strategy for world domination with which the Third Reich had 
entered the Second World War. 
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2 
THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF CROATIA 
(NDH) 


Croatian views of Bosnia and Herzegovina: an overview 


From the second-half of the nineteenth century to the end of the Second World War, 
various Croatian political leaders made overtures to include Bosnia and Herzegovina 
within the Croatian state. Legitimate Croatian political representatives considered Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to be Croatian land on the basis of history, Croatian state rights and the 
ethnic composition of its population. Serbian politicians used identical arguments to 
claim Bosnia and Herzegovina and to argue that the Bosnian Muslims were Serbs. 

These conflicting views emerged from the ‘eastern question’. This crisis began in the 
mid-nineteenth century, deepened with the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and climaxed in the Second World War. Unfortunately, the crisis was 
aggravated by historical scholarship carried out in Serbia and Croatia and by certain 
ethno-national writers in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It could be said that some historians 
renewed the contention with their continuing disputes over Croatian policies toward 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Croatian politicians exhibited considerable interest in the position of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina during the decades between 1848 and the Austro-Hungarian occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878. Particularly prominent and influential were the views 
of Dr Ante Staréevié, the Croatian national ideologist, initiator of the Croatian national 
movement and founder of the Croatian Party of Rights. With his thesis concerning the 
Croatian nationality of the Herzegovinian Muslims and the Croatian character of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Starcevi¢ introduced new approaches to Croatian political life that have 
brought him renown in recent Croatian history. 

According to Starcéevic, the Habsburg Monarchy had foisted horrible oppression, 
despotism and lawlessness on the Croats during its 300-year rule. His loathing for Austria 
was matched by his sympathies for Turkey and new approaches to Islam. Unlike the view 
of Islam in Christian ecclesiastical propaganda, he did not see Islam as evil incarnate or 
even as an enemy of Christianity. In this way he contributed to the changing views on the 
Islamic faith among the Croatian intelligentsia. He did not idealize Turkey, but he 
thought that the Croatian experience with Turkey was much better than that with Austria. 
He believed that, owing to its reforms, Turkey could overcome the internal problems 
brought on by its governing theocratic system and open a path for development which 
would make Croats more favourably disposed toward them. 

While he believed that Western civilization had been devastating for Croatia, Staréevic 
thought that the ‘purest’ Croatian spirit was in Turkey, specifically in Bosnia, where the 
‘purest segment of our people live’. He claimed that the Bosnian Muslim nobility was the 
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‘oldest and the purest nobility of the sword in all of Europe’. These beliefs served as a 
basis for Staréevic’s concept that the Kingdom of Croatia had an historical right to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He firmly opposed Vienna’s intentions to establish Habsburg 
rule over Bosnia, believing that this would enslave Bosnia and subject it to the terrors the 
Croats had been forced to bear under Austrian rule. Moreover, he rejected the possibility 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina being annexed to Croatia as long as the latter was under 
Austrian despotism.? In other words, Croatian Bosnia and Herzegovina could assume its 
proper place only in a free Croatia. 

Kvaternik, like Staréevi¢ a renowned Croatian ideologist from the second half of the 
nineteenth century, shared the view that Bosnia was ethnically Croat. He demanded that 
Europe allow Bosnia and Herzegovina to be included in the Croatian state. This demand 
was based on the conviction that the Croatian people comprise the population of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. He counted Bosnian Serbs, in addition to the Muslims, as Croats. 
According to him, the Croatian state stretched to the River Drina. The Sabor address to 
the Emperor in 1861 articulated the Party of Rights ideology as shaped by Staréevi¢c and 
Kvaternik, called for unification of all the Croatian lands and placed particular stress on 
the right of the Triune Kingdom® to the Croatian lands in the Turkish Empire, specifically 
to Bosnia.* Meanwhile, the official regime in Croatia was taking a very different stand. 
The government there supported the agreements reached in 1867 and 1868 to create the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary and the Croatian-Hungarian arrangement for 
governing Croatia. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878 had immense significance for 
Croatia.° The prevalent view in the Croatian Sabor favored annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to the Kingdom of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia in accordance with the 
Hungarian—Croatian agreement. But other leaders, including Strossmayer, Ra¢ki and 
Starcevic disapproved of the occupation, convinced that Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
would not be beneficial for Bosnia and Herzegovina.® Staréevié remained true to himself 
when, in 1886, he submitted to the Sabor [Assembly] an interpellation expressing his 
desire for the Austro-Hungarian army to leave Bosnia and Herzegovina.’ 

Under the leadership of Josip Frank, the Party of Rights passed a new programme 
(1884) that demanded uniting the Croatian people in the territories of Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, Medimurje, Istria, Rijeka and Bosnia and Herzegovina within the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. Frank’s propaganda about the Croatian character of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was especially militant in Herzegovina. The periodicals Glas Hercegovca 
and Osvit operated in the spirit of national exclusiveness, particularly in their campaign 
for uniting Bosnia and Herzegovina with Croatia. These publications claimed that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was exclusively Croatian and that the Muslims were Croats.® This 
position was to become the dominant view among the extreme factions of Croatian 
nationalists. 

The political spectrum of Bosnian Croats at the beginning of the twentieth century 
ranged from Franciscan liberalism to the clericalism of Josip Stadler.’ Politically the 
Muslims were closer to the Fransciscans because they felt that their religious life was 
endangered by aggressive Jesuit proselytism. In the first decade of the twentieth century 
the Bosnian Croats began to organize political parties. Their first political organization 
was the Croatian People’s Community (HNZ) [Hrvatska narodna zajednica] established 
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in Dolac, near Travnik, in 1906. In its political platform, the HNZ put forth the principle 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina was ethnically and legally Croatian land. It is also stressed 
that unification of Bosnia and Herzegovina with Croatia was a natural aspiration of the 
Croats living in the region.'° Under the influence of Staréevié’s ideology, the HNZ 
accepted the view that the Bosnian Muslims were ‘unarguably’ Croats by their 
ethnicity." 

In the pre-annexation period, the activity of the Party of Pure Rights and its 
popularization of the HNZ translated into support for Frank’s attempts to strengthen his 
position in Croatia. In the Triune Kingdom, although some differences were becoming 
increasingly pronounced, they did not represent an obstacle to support given by all parties 
to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. Josip Frank and Nikola Mandic, 
leader of the HNZ, supported the Monarchy’s view that Bosnia and Herzegovina should 
receive the status of the empire’s land ruled jointly by Austria and Hungary, but they 
differed with regard to the manner of annexation. While Mandi¢ unconditionally 
supported annexation, Frank expected that the Monarchy’s ruling circles would append 
the province to Croatia and hoped that Bosnia and Herzegovina would be divided 
between Austria and Hungary.!? Mandié thought that the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austro-Hungary was a necessary step for its annexation to Croatia.!? 
Archbishop Josip Stadler took a radical view: ‘If one can expect anything of Bosnia, it 
must be united (with Croatia)... No in-between situation may be allowed, nor should it 
enjoy special status as an imperial land.’!4 

After the end of the First World War, Stjepan Radic, leader of the Croatian Peasant 
Party [Hrvatska seljacka stranka] (HSS), put forward a thesis in defence of the rights of 
Europe, the Habsburg Monarchy and Croatia, to Bosnia and Herzegovina. According to 
him, there had been no law per se in Turkey. Therefore, the Turks had been unable to 
establish a state in Europe and Turkey had constituted nothing more than a military 
camp.!° Radié claimed that Europe held an inherent right to Bosnia and Herzegovina, as 
articulated first at the Vienna Congress (1815) and reiterated by the Berlin Congress 
(1878). At the Berlin Congress, he asserted, Europe transferred this right to one of its 
members, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, from which it followed that the Habsburg 
monarchy had the right to Bosnia and Herzegovina.!® Radié further summoned the Croats 
as Europeans to be the most persistent defenders of the right of the Habsburg Monarchy 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and at the same time to implement Croatian state rights in 
dealings with Hungary.!” In this way Croatia would gain the right to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which had ‘to become a part of united Croatia’.18 

The end of the annexation crisis in 1908 improved the chances for joining Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Croatia. On the other hand, the annexation led to a deepening crisis of 
‘dualism’. Parallel with attempts to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia supported the 
concept of ‘trialism’, the reorganization of the monarchy on a tripartite basis. In this plan, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would become a part of Croatia as well. The political and 
military authorities of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy firmly defended dualism and saw 
the danger of undermining the Habsburg state in any attempt to revise the Austro- 
Hungarian agreement of 1867. For this reason they opposed the plan to divide Bosnia and 
Herzegovina between Austria and Hungary and feared that its annexation to Croatia 
would strengthen centrifugal tendencies. 
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For the duration of Habsburg rule, Croatian politicians, especially those associated 
with the Party of Rights and the Croatian Assembly, aspired to integrate Bosnia and 
Herzegovina into Croatia within the frameworks of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In 
early 1912 Staréevic’s Party of Right (SSP) demanded that the emperor and the Sabor 
regulate affairs within the Croatian Kingdom and include Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
Croatian lands.!9 After the death of Francis Joseph in 1916,2° the Frank followers 
presented their concept for how state and legal relations should be organized between 
Hungary and Croatia, including Bosnia and Herzegovina.”! Frank’s followers also called 
in the Croatian Assembly on 5 March 1917 to constitute a united Croatia as an 
independent state under the sceptre of the Habsburg dynasty and within the framework of 
the Monarchy.** Basing its claims on historical state rights, Croatia maintained this 
stance until the end of the First World War. 

On 29 October 1918, the representatives of the Croatian Party of Rights, along with 
Croatian Assembly representatives and members of the other parties, voted for severing 
all state and judicial ties with Hungary and Austria. These acts implemented the principle 
of self-determination in moving towards the creation of a Yugoslav state, but they did not 
extinguish Croatian hopes of acquiring Bosnia and Herzegovina or the wish of many 
Bosnian Croats to join a Croatian state. 

In December 1918 the Croatian Party of Rights resisted the unification of Croatian 
lands with Yugoslavia. Based on Croatian state rights and the principle of national self- 
determination, its programme of March 1919 insisted on unification of all the Croatian 
lands in an independent Croatian state.?? From that time on, the party bore a Croatian 
separatist orientation toward the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. It consistently 
supported such separatism after the assassinations of the Croatian representatives in the 
Yugoslav Parliament and the establishment of the monarchist-military dictatorship of 6 
January 1929. 

Furthermore, from 1918 to 1929, the Croatian political leadership embraced the view 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina was a Croatian region. The Croatian national movement, led 
by Stjepan Radi¢ and the HSS, continued to insist that the Croatian state should 
encompass all Croatian lands including Bosnia and Herzegovina. In Radic’s opinion, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina represented a ‘semi-tribal and semi-historical homeland’,** and 
in documents from 1922 the Muslims were treated as Croats.*° The ‘Principles of the 
Ustasha Movement’, adopted in 1933, emphasized the River Drina as the eastern border 
of the Croatian state and asserted that the territory of the Croatian population extended to 
the River Drina—meaning that the Bosnian Muslims were essentially Croats. In this way 
Staréevic’s stance became the basis for formulating the Croatian state platform, which 
was accepted by various Party of Rights factions (as well as by the other Croatian 
national political parties), all of whom insisted on ‘returning’ Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
an independent Croatian state. The deeper the Yugoslav state crisis grew and the more 
acute the Croatian question became, the more insistent were Ustasha demands to annex 
and integrate Bosnia and Herzegovina into Croatia. 

Within the Croatian Bloc, led by Stjepan Radic, the view prevailed that no agreement 
could be reached between Croats and Serbs unless Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
considered. Its Croatian population, so the leadership of the Croatian Republican Peasant 
Party and the Croatian Bloc maintained, included Muslims who were ‘Croats of the 
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Islamic faith’.2° The HSS insisted that Bosnia and Herzegovina could not be discussed as 
something separate.2” When Radié changed course and collaborated with the Serbian 
Radical Party, he was dogged by criticism and condemnation from Frank followers who 
accused the HSS of abandoning the national liberation of the Croatian people. The critics 
argued that only Frank’s Croatian Party of Rights (HSP) [Hrvatska stranka pravasa] 
remained loyal to the Croatian people.”® 

After royal dictatorship was declared in Yugoslavia on 6 January 1929, leading 
members of Ante Paveli¢’s Croatian Party of Rights emigrated from the country. 
Following Ustasha ideology and its claim that the Croatian people could not live with the 
Serbs in a single state, the Frank separatist group around Paveli¢ began its émigré life in 
Italy, a state with political interests aimed at the disintegration of Yugoslavia. As early as 
1930, Pavelic¢ initiated his own movement under the name ‘Ustasha-Croatian liberation 
movement’, which formulated its constitution and principles in 1932 and 1933.9 Under 
the protection of the Italian fascist regime, the Ustasha movement prepared and carried 
out political and terrorist actions in Yugoslavia in hopes that deterioration of its 
international status, and crisis within the country, would provide an opportunity to 
establish an independent Croatian state in the spirit of the Ustasha principles. 

As a Croatian radical national movement, the Ustasha programme arose in reaction to 
the policies of expansionist Serbian hegemonic regimes that tried to prevent the Croatian 
people from realizing their right to establish an independent national state. Its ideology 
was founded on the teachings of Dr Ante Starcéevi¢, on Frank’s revisions of Staréevic¢ 
doctrines and on the historical Croatian political tradition. Its organizational and political 
framework, strategy and tactics were formulated by Paveli¢ himself. His platform was 
imbued with expansionist Croatia ideology, according to which the River Drina 
represented the border of the two worlds—the West and the East. The concept of 
expansionist Croatia included the position that an independent Croatian state was 
inconceivable without Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 

During the regime of Milan Stojadinovic, who advocated Yugoslav affiliation with the 
Berlin—Rome Axis, the official Italian political position presupposed good relations with 
the Yugoslav Kingdom (as opposed to protecting Ustasha emigration), and for this reason 
Ustasha anti- Yugoslav activity in Italy was halted. The Cvetkovic—Maéek agreement of 
1939, however, provided greater possibility for activation of the Ustasha movement in the 
country. Ustasha propaganda attacked this agreement incessantly, accusing Maéek and 
the HSS of betraying the national aspirations of the Croatian people and insisting on the 
creation of an independent Croatian state. At the same time Ustasha activity in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was on the rise, particularly in western Herzegovina in the area of 
Mostar, Ljubuski and Capljina. The Ustasha press was especially occupied with 
propaganda concerning the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Croatia, and it 
based these demands on the teaching of Ante Staréevic, ‘father of the homeland’ .?! 

During the dictatorship (1929-39), the main opposition force was the HSS led by 
Vlatko Maéek. Maéek did not consider the Bosnian Muslims to be a fully-formed nation 
but he claimed that the Muslim intelligentsia ‘admits their Croatian ethnicity’, a view 
which later led him to the widely accepted Croatian position that the Bosnian Muslims 
were a part of the Croatian people.** He oscillated with regard to the autonomy of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina within Yugoslavia, but he accepted the possibility of its autonomy 
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within Croatia. Like the followers of Frank and the Ustasha, he considered the Muslims 
to be the ‘purest of Croats’.*° By counting the Muslims as Croats, he concluded that the 
Croats were in the majority in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and on this basis sought all of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina for Croatia.34 

The Ustasha accused Maéek and the HSS leadership of having ‘saved Yugoslavia and 
sold the Croatian people’. They were particularly dissatisfied with the territory defined as 
the Banovina Croatia in the Cvetkovic—Maéek Agreement since ‘almost without 
exception the regions populated by the Islamic Croats’ were left out of it.°° Until the 
outbreak of war in 1941, Ustasha propaganda incessantly demanded that all of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina be incorporated within the borders of any future Ustasha state. 

The brief period between the rejection of the Tripartite Pact (27 March 1941) and the 
Axis attack on Yugoslavia (6 April 1941) was characterized by intense Ustasha 
propaganda aimed at undermining Yugoslavia and establishing the NDH. On 31 March 
1941, Branko Benzon, who was to become the first NDH envoy to the Third Reich, 
submitted a memorandum to the German Minister of Foreign Affairs on behalf of Dr 
Ante Pavelié and Dr Mile Budak, ‘leaders of the Croatian nationalists’. In this document 
they asked Adolf Hitler to help the Croatian people establish an independent Croatian 
state that would encompass the old Croatian regions, among them Bosnia and 
Herzegovina.*© 

Following this, on 6 April 1941, Paveli¢ gave a speech in which he addressed 
‘Croatian soldiers, Catholic and Muslim’ stressing that the day had come for ‘a decisive 
battle to found an autonomous Independent State of Croatia’.2” On 10 April 1941 Colonel 
Slavko Kvaternik proclaimed the NDH, although he did not specifically define its 
territory. But there could be little doubt that that the NDH would incorporate the ‘entire 
historical and ethnographic territory of Croatia’, as stated by Vladko Macek on 10 
April.°8 On 19 April 1941 Kvaternik declared that the Dalmatian Croats and the Muslims 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina were the ‘most vital and noblest part of the Croatian people to 
follow this leader who would take over on the Poglavnik’s [leader’s] behalf.29 

In agreement with Mile Budak, Kvaternik on 12 April named the Croatian state 
leadership. Ante Paveli¢ assumed the leadership of the NDH with the title of 
‘Poglavnik’.4° One member of the leadership, Ismet Muftié, also became the Zagreb 
mufti.4! Kvaternik and Paveli¢é made sure to give certain positions in the NDH 
government to Muslims known for their Croatian national orientation. This was one of 
the methods for integrating Bosnia and Herzegovina into the NDH. Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s recognition of the NDH did not automatically resolve the status of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which was left to Italy in accord with an agreement between the Third 
Reich and the Italian leadership.’ In fact, Hitler’s recognition of the NDH on 15 April 
left open the question of the new state’s borders. Mussolini’s message, sent out on the 
same day, did not resolve this question either. 

These unresolved issues were closely tied to the status of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
Ustasha leadership saw no dilemmas in this regard: Bosnia and Herzegovina had to be a 
part of the NDH. This question, however, could not be resolved by the Ustasha but only 
by the Axis powers. Judging from the composition of the ‘First Croatian State 
Government’, in which Kulenovi¢ was the Deputy Prime Minister, one could conclude 
that its rule extended to the territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina. A decree of 7 June set 
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the eastern border of the NDH as the eastern border of Bosnia and Herzegovina.*? This 
act completed incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina into the NDH. Soon after, the 
territory of the NDH was divided into 22 administrative regions [velike zupe].“4 

Hitler, relying on his own experience from the First World War, told Paveli¢ that the 
Muslims of eastern Bosnia constituted a bulwark against Serbia.45 [y contrast to Hitler, 
the generals of the South-East Command had quite a different view of the Muslims. In 
early October 1943, Commander Lehr received a report in which the commanders 
subordinate to him claimed that the Muslims did not support the Croatian state in any 
way and that they wanted either an independent Bosnia and Herzegovina or a German 
protectorate.“ Kasche, German envoy to the NDH government concluded, in his 
development plan of 3 December 1943 addressed to Ribbentropp, that ‘Muslim 
confidence in the Reich depended on German military successes’, as well as on 
implementing ‘consistent German political policy towards the Muslims’.4” 

Ustasha leaders considered themselves the students and followers of the national 
ideology of Ante Staréevic, the originator of the national movement of the Party of 
Rights orientation. However, they were not true followers of his original ideas and 
message. Their divergent course may be seen by comparing their views to Staréevic’s 
position on the Germans and his views on Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Muslims. 

Star¢éevic maintained a very critical, almost negative, stance towards Germany and, 
especially, Austria, a hatred he made no effort to conceal. Staréevic thought that the 
Croatian and eastern questions would be resolved only when Europe ‘buries Austria and 
its despotism’. He was also against the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Croatia 
‘as long as it is under Austria’, just as he was against Austrian rule over Bosnia. The 
Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina drove him to demand that the 
Austrian army leave Bosnia and Herzegovina because he considered the occupation an 
illegal act. Contrary to Staréevic, who saw defiance of Austria as a way for Croatia to 
become a nationally free state, the Ustasha used German aggression to establish the NDH 
and thanked the Germans for the destruction of Yugoslavia and the ‘national liberation of 
the Croatian people’. What Staréevic perceived as ‘slavery’, the Ustasha saw as the first 
step towards national independence. 

In contrast to the democrat Staréevié, for whom, in the words of Jaroslav Sidak, the 
principles of the French revolution were as holy as the Gospels, the Ustasha used 
totalitarianism imbued with Hitler’s Nazism as the basis for their political dogma and 
practice in the NDH. Paveli¢ betrayed Staréevic not because of his different attitude 
towards the Germans, but because he accepted German occupation as a form of Croatian 
independence and freedom. While for Staréevic the Austro-Hungarian occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was against the law, for Paveli¢ the German occupation of 
Croatia meant salvation. 

In terms of their statements and propaganda the Ustasha accepted Staréevi¢’s views on 
the Croatian ethnicity of the Bosnian Muslims, but in Staréevic’s thinking this stance was 
not in the service of achieving Croatian political prevalence, or ethnic discrimination, or 
the destruction of the Serbian people, as was the case in Paveli¢’s NDH. The war showed 
that it was impossible to sustain either Staréevic’s belief that the Muslims were of 
Croatian ethnic background or Pavelic’s position that the NDH was a national state of 
Bosnian Muslims. If the wartime triumph of Hitler’s Third Reich allowed the creation 
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and survival of the NDH during the war years, Germany’s surrender triggered its 
destruction. 

The Ustasha leadership of the NDH justified the right to Bosnia and Herzegovina using 
the Party of Rights’ doctrine about the Croatian national identity of Bosnian Muslims 
who, in Staréevic’s and Paveli¢’s words, ‘comprise the purest segment of the Croatian 
nation’. Owing to its Croatian ethnic character, to which the Ustasha movement and the 
highest political circles in the NDH often referred, Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
considered to be ‘eastern Croatia’, and it had the role of strengthening state unity and 
integrity of the NDH. Paveli¢ had this in mind when he decided to move part of the 
government, with Deputy Prime Minister Kulenovié, from Zagreb to Banja Luka.*® In 
Hitler’s view, ‘eastern Croatia’, with a predominantly Muslim population, was to ensure 
a firm NDH position in its boundary with Serbia.*? Paveli¢ was very satisfied with 
Hitler’s recognition of Croat and Bosnian loyalty to the Habsburgs, which Hitler believed 
had been confirmed in the First World War. 

Incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina into the NDH necessitated the establishment 
of Ustasha organizations in this area as an important factor of NDH state and political 
stability. Although in the April war they contributed to the destruction of the Yugoslav 
state, the few Ustasha organizations in western Herzegovina, Banja Luka and some other 
towns could not carry out the Ustasha ideology and policies which the new state hoped to 
implement in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Aware of the general significance that Bosnia and Herzegovina held for the NDH, as 
well as of the role the Ustasha organizations had as carriers of their propaganda and state 
programme, the NDH political leadership sent several prominent Ustasha to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with the task of better connecting this area, politically and ideologically, 
with the capital city. Among them, the most important role was accorded to Ustasha 
Colonel Jure Francetic, who was named as the principal commissioner for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. He was in charge of the Ustasha commissioners in the territory of Banja 
Luka (Dr Viktor Gutic), Travnik (Nikola Jurisi¢), the Tuzla area (Professor Hakija 
Hadzic), Sarajevo (the priest Bozidar Brale), Doboj (the priest Dr Dragutin Kamber), 
Mostar (Dr Pavle Canki) and eastern Herzegovina (Professor Alija Suljak).°° Their task 
was to organize Ustasha camps and centres in these areas and and appoint Ustasha 
members to staff them. These positions were given to longtime members of the Ustasha 
movement, mostly those who returned from abroad. Once they took over Mostar, 
Capljina and a few other Herzegovinian towns in April 1941, the Ustasha intensified their 
efforts to establish organizations throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Concurrent with organizing civil rule in Bosnian and Herzegovinian districts and 
establishing Ustasha organizations throughout the region, armed forces were organized 
beginning in the second half of April 1941. Created in the period from July until the 
autumn of 1941, the Home Guard of the NDH was organized in five divisions, of which 
four were stationed in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Sarajevo, Mostar, Banja Luka and 
Doboj). One had its headquarters in Zagreb.°! Ustasha military forces in the territory of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina consisted of seven Ustasha divisions and Franceti¢’s Black 
Legion in eastern Bosnia. These troops were supported by local gendarmerie regiments. 
Out of five that existed in the NDH, two were stationed in Bosnia and Herzegovina, one 
in Banja Luka and one in Sarajevo. Each had 2,000 men.* 
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NDH leaders devoted great attention to Bosnia and Herzegovina and tried to link it 
with the NDH with armed formations. This became evident as early as April 1941, when 
about 800 members of the defence units and 300 policemen under the command of 
Zvonko Kovaéevic were dispatched to Bosnia and Herzegovina. A small group of 
Ustasha led by Francetié came to Sarajevo with them.* In addition to these political, 
state and military measures of the Ustasha state, the NDH propaganda apparatus worked 
intensively on proving Croatia’s right to Bosnia and Herzegovina, arguing for the 
Croatian character of this region on the basis of common history and the Party of Rights’ 
doctrine regarding the Croatian ethnicity of the Bosnian Muslims. A conflation of the 
historical argumentation and Staréevi¢’s thesis concerning the Croatian ethnicity of 
Bosnian Muslims served as a basis for the creation of the Ustasha political dogma 
concerning the permanent rights of Croatia to Bosnia and Herzegovina. Since, according 
to this interpretation, Croats comprised an absolute majority, the Ustasha state organs 
could begin realizing a uniform programme of ethnic homogenization throughout the 
NDH. 

The significance of Bosnia and Herzegovina became apparent again during the process 
of signing the Rome agreements on 18 May 1941, which were advantageous for Italy and 
detrimental to the NDH, since the NDH had to surrender to Italy the most developed part 
of Dalmatia and the islands. In an attempt to draw public attention to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and away from the loss of Dalmatia, Ustasha propaganda emphasized the 
destined connection between the two regions and Bosnia and Herzegovina’s great 
contribution to the NDH. 


Legal regulations and solutions to the Jewish and Serbian questions 


Once the legal borders of the NDH had been defined by special agreements with 
Germany and Italy, the Ustasha government passed a series of legal regulations meant to 
enforce Ustasha order across the country. In these regulations Ustasha Croatian 
nationalism merged with the ideology of German and Nazi anti-Semitism. The 
regulations also established anti-Serb and anti-Semitic policies as categorical imperatives 
and a raison d’étre for the NDH. One regulation, dated 25 April 1941, banned the use of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. The Ministry of the Interior was instructed to insure that the ‘use of 
Cyrillic was halted in both the public and the private spheres’. This regulation was meant 
to deprive Serbs in the NDH of their national alphabet. 

The regulation on citizenship, of 30 April 1941, stated that citizenship was conditioned 
by Aryan background and proof that the citizen had not worked against the liberation 
goals of the Croatian people, as well as a readiness for loyal service to the Croatian 
people and the NDH. Connected to this was another regulation of the same date 
conceming protection of Aryan blood and honour of the Croatian people. It banned 
marriages between Jews and persons of Aryan background and prescribed other rules to 
preserve the Aryan purity of the Croatian people. The regulation concerning race, of 30 
April 1941, was a part of the same group of laws. It established that persons of Aryan 
background descended from the members of a European racial group. Jews and gypsies 
were explicitly excluded from this definition. 
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The Ustasha spirit of ethnic homogenization in the NDH lay at the root of the 
regulation concerning the change of faith of 3 May 1941.°4 This regulation described 
religious conversion from Orthodoxy to the Catholic faith as one of the most efficient 
ways for ‘addressing the Serbian question’ in the NDH. By converting to Catholicism, 
the Orthodox gained the opportunity ‘to become citizens equal’ to Croats and, at the same 
time, by embracing Catholicism would prove that they were ‘returning to Croatian 
identity’. 

The Ustasha forbade Jews from movement outside Sarajevo and mandated wearing the 
yellow star of David over the words ‘Zidov-Jude’. Under Ustasha threat, Jews in Banja 
Luka were forced to help destroy the Orthodox church there, one of the most imposing 
Orthodox buildings in the Balkans. The law of 26 May 1941, requiring a census of Jews 
in Sarajevo, represented the first step in rounding up Jews for shipment to concentration 
camps, principally in Bosanski Petrovac and KruS¢ica, near Travnik. 

In a short period of time an entire system of political measures was created with the 
goal of cleansing the Croatian territory of enemy Serbs. Simultaneous with the 
conversion of Serbs to Catholicism, the Ustasha began, with German support, to enforce 
mass migration of Serbs from the NDH to Serbia.55 


Atrocities against Jews and Serbs 


Shortly after the occupation began, German military units implemented measures of 
terror against the Jews and the Ustasha implemented a programme of extermination under 
Nazi direction. In Sarajevo the Gestapo arrested Jews, and the Wehrmacht plundered 
Jewish shops and apartments, seizing gold and property of artistic and historic value. 
Among the stolen Jewish properties of great historic value were the records of the 
Sephardic community in Sarajevo which had been maintained for centuries and contained 
valuable information about the life of Sarajevo’s Jews. All plundered property was 
transported to Germany. From 13 to 24 April 1941, attacks on Jews were executed 
according to plans of the German occupiers. Jewish synagogues were destroyed or 
burned in Tuzla, Biha¢ and other cities of Bosnia and Herzegovina with Jewish 
communities.%© 

The Jewish ‘final solution’ was facilitated by Paveli¢c’s legal regulations to secure the 
Aryan character of the Croatian nation. Thus the law on citizenship said that only Aryans 
could receive NDH citizenship. The law on protection of Aryan blood expressly banned 
Jewish-Aryan marriages; the law on racial membership excluded the Jewish and Roma 
races. Jews were dismissed from state enterprises and institutions, including positions in 
the railroad industrial support factory in Sarajevo and numerous other large concerns. 
Ustasha publications supported the campaign with racist and anti-Semitic messages. 

On 24 June 1941 the Ustasha arrested all Jews in Biha¢é and interned them in a transit 
camp outside Bosanski Petrovic. In mid-September 1941 the camp was disbanded and its 
interned Jews sent to Prijedor and from there to camps in Stara Gradiska and Jasenovac, 
where they were liquidated. The camp in KruS¢ica was established in August 1941 with 
1,100 internees from the island of Rab, and on 3 September 1941 another 500 Jews, men, 
women and children arrived from Sarajevo. Another 500 Sarajevo Jews arrived shortly 
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afterwards. In early October the camp was disbanded and the internees sent to Jasenovac 
and Auschwitz. In these and other camps some 7,600 Sarajevo Jews perished. 

On the night of 10/11 December 1941 the Ustasha took all Jews from Bréko, bound 
them and took them to the bridge on the River Sava. Around 150 Jewish men, women 
and children were slaughtered and their bodies thrown into the river. 

The first and most brutal method of ‘addressing the Serbian question’ in the NDH was 
mass murder of the Serbian population. Executions were preceded by arrests and the 
incarceration of Serbs, who were transported from prisons to places of execution. Ustasha 
officials in the central offices, regions, headquarters and camps decided in secret 
meetings on plans for the extermination of the Serbian people. 

Legal regulations concerning summary trials and provisory summary proceedings were 
adopted in May and June of 1941. These and other regulations were rooted in the 
determination of the Ustasha state leadership to obliterate any resistance to the creation of 
an ethnically homogenous NDH. Only one sentence existed death by firing squad with no 
right to clemency. Sentences were to be carried out three hours after they were made 
public. On the basis of a law of 17 May 1941, nine summary courts were established.57 
The founders of these courts assumed that the bulk of their work would be in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The ethnic and confessional structure of the population in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was the principal motive for employing instruments such as these legal 
regulations to secure Croatian domination in this area and its integration within the NDH. 

NDH officials initiated propaganda with the objective of persuading Serbs either to 
leave Croatia and return to Serbia, to convert to Catholicism (thereby earning the right to 
remain in Croatia) or face destruction. Anti-Serb sentiment was a fundamental part of the 
Ustasha political doctrine, which viewed the state policies of Yugoslavia as systematic 
discrimination and oppression of the Croatian people. Therefore, the Ustasha programme 
of ethnic cleansing of Serbs in the NDH was based, in the Ustasha view, on the historic 
rights of the Croats to be true masters in their own state. They could not achieve this goal, 
however, as long as there were Serbs in the NDH with deep enmity toward the Croatian 
people. Anti-Serb sentiment was the essence of the ‘Ustasha doctrine, its raison d’étre 
and ceterum censeo’.°® 

The distribution of the armed forces and summary courts testified to the fact that the 
ruling faction in the NDH did not take the situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina for 
granted. They believed they would secure realization of the anti-Serbian state programme 
by means of military and police instruments. The ‘Serbs defeated at the frontlines’, wrote 
one author, ‘began retaliating and spreading death in Croatian villages in the south. In 
Capljina massacres occurred as early as 13, 14 and 15 April. The village of Ili¢i was 
burned down on 15 April’.°? Only after the Chetniks killed 25 Croatian peasants and 
burned down 85 Croatian houses in the villages of Ili¢i and Cim, near Mostar, on the 
cited dates ‘did the Croats rise to defend themselves’ .°° 

In many parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina brutal persecution and eradication of the 
Serbian population began to occur as early as June 1941. Political officials publicly 
threatened Serbs with pogroms and inspired legalization of anti-Serbian measures. 
Kvaternik passed a regulation that obliged all Serbs to report to the city authorities and 
police.®! The Ministry of Justice and Religion announced instructions for religious life in 
the NDH, in which it stresses the ‘intention of the Croatian government not to admit into 
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the Catholic Church Orthodox priests, teachers, intelligentsia in general, as well as 
wealthy merchants, tradesmen, or peasants’.®* On 23 July 1941 the headquarters of the 
NDH Ustasha police sent an order to all regions and to Jure Franceti¢, Ustasha 
Commissioner of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to begin with the arrest and transportation of 
Jews, Serbs and Communists to the Gospié concentration camp.®? Viktor Gutié 
announced his programme of murdering the entire Serbian population older than 15, 
while children were to be placed in monasteries where they would be turned into ‘good 
Catholics’. All levels of government had their role in realizing the state programme of 
creating an ethnically pure and nationally homogeneous Croatian state. 

The physical extermination of the Serbs was Croatian retaliation for a 20-year long 
oppression to which they were subjected in the expansionist Serbian state, as well as for 
Chetnik crimes at the end of the April war. The motive for defence was soon replaced by 
an order for ‘just punishment’. Whoever was not ready to become a Catholic or cross 
over the River Drina in fact chose to die. The Ustasha justice seekers focused first and 
foremost on the Serbian population in western and eastern Bosnia and eastern 
Herzegovina. If the Croats were to prevail in this area, the ethnic homogenization and 
domination of Croats would be complete throughout the NDH. In this regard, Paveli¢ had 
Hitler’s support. In early June 1941 Hitler advised Pavelic to disregard national tolerance 
towards Serbs for the next 50 years. At the same time, Hitler thought that the Muslims of 
eastern Bosnia could be a reliable foothold for the Ustasha NDH and play a key role in its 
activity against the Serbs. 

Starting in May 1941, there are records of group killings of Serbs in Bosnian Krajina. 
It is thought that the Ustasha began with their plan for extermination of Serbs in those 
areas where the Muslim population constituted a majority. There is documentation for the 
districts of Biha¢, Cazin, Bosanska Krupa, Bosanski Novi, Prijedor, Sanski Most and 
Kljué. According to some authors, from late June until early September, in the Bihaé area 
alone the Ustasha killed about 12,000 Serbs of all ages.® Executions were of lesser 
proportions in areas where the Serbian population constituted a majority in relation to the 
Muslims and Croats or where it formed compact contiguous settlements. 

The Serbian population in eastern Bosnia was also subjected to all manner of Ustasha 
crimes directed from the highest Ustasha circles in Sarajevo. In this regard, Pavelic’s 
authorized delegates, Franceti¢, Father Bozidar Brale and Professor Hadzi¢ led the way. 
Certain members of the Catholic clergy, some of them even executioners, became ardent 
collaborators in genocide against Serbs and Jews. There are grounds to claim that Ustasha 
anti-Serbian propaganda had success among the Muslim and Croat populations of this 
area.© Particular targets were Orthodox priests, wealthier citizens and intellectuals, with 
the goal of morally and psychologically disarming the Serbian population and alarming 
them. In the summer of 1941 the genocide against the Serbs in eastern Bosnia acquired 
broader proportions in the areas of Birée, Vlasenica, Zvornik, ViSegrad, Bijeljina, 
Sarajevo, Foca and Gorazde. Ustasha units commanded by Franceti¢ played a particularly 
prominent role. Unlike in the areas of Birée and Vlasenica, atrocities against the Serbs 
were of lesser proportions in the areas of Majevica, Semberija and the Bosnian Posavina, 
where Serbs were mixed to a greater degree with Muslims and Croats. 

The NDH also sought a radical change in the ethno-national structure of eastern 
Herzegovina, where it was necessary to attain a Croatian ethnic majority along the 
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Montenegrin border. The Ustasha state counted on the tradition of religious hatred 
between Herzegovinian Muslims and Orthodox Serbs along the eastern Herzegovinian 
border to advance its ultimate goal of exterminating the Serbian population and securing 
the eastern state border with Montenegro. In this area, where there never had been an 
Ustasha movement and where Serbs constituted 75 per cent of the population, Ustasha 
organizations and cases of Ustasha rule were Muslim in leadership and composition. 
Recruited from the domestic Muslim population, the Ustasha committed numerous 
crimes and acts of genocide against the Serbian population in the districts of Nevesinje, 
Gacko, Bilecéa and Ljubinje, as well as in other parts of eastern Herzegovina. Historians 
and authors of memoirs agree that Ustasha terror against the Serbs of eastern 
Herzegovina was particularly brutal and that its perpetrators were mostly returned 
Ustasha émigrés.°” 

Various Ustasha organizations (squads, camps and headquarters) and the NDH state 
structures (regions, districts and municipalities) were led by individuals devoted to the 
ethnic homogenization of the NDH. Moving the Deputy Prime Minister’s office to Banja 
Luka was intended to facilitate the ethnic and national-political Croatization of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Paveli¢c reserved for the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina the role 
of ensuring the country’s Croatian character. Kulenovi¢ himself had enough 
recommendations emphasizing his Star¢evic—Frank orientation for the duty he was 
awarded and he saw this as ‘proof that Bosnia [was] taken seriously by the highest 
echelons of the NDH’. According to his statement, the ‘organizers of the massacre’ in 
Bosnian Krajina were Ljubomir Kvaternik, Bihaé Regional Governor, and Ustasha 
officials Guti¢, in Banja Luka, and Filipovi¢ in Kljucé. Paveli¢ justified to Kulenovic the 
widespread pillaging, land confiscation, killing, converting Serbs and other types of 
crimes with the following words: ‘What can you do? This is a revolutionary time.’© The 
Ustasha revolution was rooted in genocide. 

Ustasha documents do not specify whether the NDH authorities kept records 
concerning the mass extermination of Serbs, which in all likelihood were decided at 
secret meetings of the most influential Ustasha officials. Several factors favour the view 
that the NDH authorities tried to avoid leaving documents tracing crimes of a genocidal 
nature. More data regarding such operations can be found in German documents, but the 
information consists mainly of estimates rather than precise information.© It is 
questionable whether even remotely correct and reliable data will ever become available 
concerning the number of victims of Croatian ethnic homogenization in the NDH. 


The Serbian uprising 


The endangered Serbian population in Bosnia and Herzegovina (and in all of the NDH) 
was left with only one solution: to defy the Ustasha plan for extermination with all 
available means. It was unavoidable that Ustasha terror would provoke an uprising. 
Individual instances of Serbian peasant resistance in May 1941 suggest defiance on a 
grander scale. 

On 24 June the unrest in eastern Herzegovina acquired the character of a mass 
movement. Owing to their superiority in men and arms, the Ustasha and Home Guard 
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units commanded by General Laksa defeated the insurgents and won a brief respite.”° In 
late July and early August 1941 the uprising against the Ustasha spread to many parts of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina populated by Serbs. The Ustasha saw this uprising not as a 
reaction against Ustasha acts of terror and genocide designed to destroy Serbs, but rather 
as a continuation of the hatred of Croats from the time of the Yugoslav Kingdom. 

Indeed, there is no question that elements of anti-Croatian sentiment were present to a 
certain degree in the Serbs’ relationship towards the NDH, or perhaps one might say that 
elements of traditional distrust, intolerance and politically militant confrontation marked 
their relationship. The establishment of the NDH allowed Croatian politicians of the 
Ustasha persuasion to settle accounts with the internal Serbian enemy and to undertake 
radical measures never before used in the Croatian past to achieve the ‘revolutionary’ 
goal of cleansing the Croatian territory of Serbs and creating an ethnically pure and 
united Croatian state. 

With the goal of suppressing the uprising, General Slavko Stancer, commander of the 
NDH land army, ordered repressive measures in the uprising strongholds. These 
measures included taking hostages, confiscating food and cattle and destroying settled 
areas.7! At the same time, different views were being debated in the headquarters of those 
units ordered to subdue the uprising. Two tactics became evident from the very beginning 
in the war that the NDH undertook against the insurgent forces. One was harsh, following 
the Ustasha line of uncompromising extermination and destruction of Serbs. The other 
was more cautious, and its main supporters were the Home Guard units. Those favouring 
a more cautious approach sought a way for the Orthodox Serbs to adjust to the newly 
established Croatian state and for a cessation of the brutal measures. Advocates of this 
viewpoint recommended an amnesty for individuals who fled and did not participate in 
the uprising, a ban on the taking and killing of hostages, supervision of the Ustasha by the 
gendarmerie commands and the use of military force only against a large gathering of 
insurgents.’ 

Only three or four months after the state was established, the situation in the NDH had 
already become quite complex, and on the territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina extremely 
difficult. Forced migration, conversion and extermination of Serbs resulted in a situation 
that would have shaken even a far more stable state. Both spontaneous and organized 
outbreaks of unrest rocked military and civil institutions of the NDH, especially in the 
insurgent areas of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In these areas the Croatian and Muslim 
populations and their property were no longer safe. Facing Ustasha attacks, Serbs had 
been the first to flee from their homes into the woods, but Croats and Muslims threatened 
by the uprising also began a mass exodus, into the cities. The uncertainties of refugee life 
introduced profound disturbances into city life, which had previously been relatively 
tranquil. 

In the areas where the Serbs constituted a majority, Ustasha organizations and civil 
authorities appealed for even more repressive measures against Serbs, convinced that this 
was the only way to re-establish law and safety in these regions. Similar demands were 
being voiced from other towns that were surrounded by the insurgents. Tens of thousands 
of Serbs were driven from the Bijeljina area over the River Drina into Serbia, and several 
hundred Serbs and Jews were interned in order to ensure safety in the district. In 
response, the Ustasha camp in Bijeljina demanded that Serbian land be given to the 
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Croatian Muslims, with the intent of igniting Muslim-Serbian clashes rather than to 
elevate the economic status of the impoverished Muslim peasantry. The division of land 
paid off for the Ustasha, who recruited 350 soldiers from this district for a legion of 
volunteers on the Eastern Front.’* 

On the Herzegovinian—Montenegrin border, particularly in Gacko owing to its 
peripheral location, life was extremely unsafe. On 27 August 1941 the head of the 
administrative district made a frantic demand for peace. He asked the regional governor 
to ‘begin immediately with cleansing so that the people of the Gacko district can enjoy 
peace’.”4 In a similar manner the regional governor of Jajce sent an urgent request to the 
Supreme Command of the armed forces of the NDH for a summary court to be 
established in his district in order to restore safety by means of stringent punishments.”° 
Safety, law and order could not be established by means of imposing a harsher level of 
the same measures that had unsettled them in the first place. The NDH government had 
become a prisoner of its own methods (terror) and it kept re-applying them to defend 
itself and survive. 

The NDH government was losing control in the Italian occupation zone (which 
included Herzegovina and south-western areas of Bosnia), owing to the growth of the 
uprising and the open support of the Italian military authorities for the Chetnik units and 
their civilian institutions. In eastern Herzegovina, around Gacko and Ljubinje, Chetnik 
operations agitated the Croatian population whose security was guaranteed by the 
military forces of the Adriatic Division. According to a report of early September 1941, 
from the division commander, General Dalmazzi, the commander of the Sixth Army 
Corps had instructed the Italian forces to draw up an agreement with the insurgents and at 
the same time to prepare a peace plan with the Croatian government. This plan had two 
basic premises: to allow all insurgents who surrendered their arms to return home, and to 
prevent the Ustasha from remaining in the area.’”© The commander of the Second Italian 
Army conditioned the provision of military help for pacifying eastern Herzegovina with 
firm demands. He was willing to help only at a point when there would be no more 
Croatian units left in Mostar, Bileéa, Stolac and Gacko.”” 

The uprising did not make the Ustasha abandon their actions of forced migrations, 
conversions to Catholicism and extermination of the Serbian population, but the NDH 
was forced to defend its own state territory from the ‘Chetnik-Communist bands’. 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union was objectively advantageous for the insurgents. They 
saw an ally in the Russians, who had forced the Germans to transfer their military 
contingents from the occupied European countries to the Eastern Front. The new situation 
in the NDH forced military commanders to mobilize all the armed forces for fighting 
against the insurgents, while Pavelic’s decision to honour Hitler’s request and send 
special troops to the Eastern Front diminished the efficiency of the Croatian military 
forces in quelling the uprising.” The new war in which the NDH found itself shortly 
after its establishment turned into a snowballing situation that could not be overcome, 
despite the state’s incessant recruiting and exploitation of material resources. 

Pavelic’s call for volunteers to fight the Germans on the Russian front was answered 
by 5,000 volunteers, 95 per cent of whom were from Bosnia and Herzegovina. In his 
address to the legion Kvaternik stated that Bosnians were characterized by a ‘natural 
military spirit’,”? as would be often repeated by the leading representatives of the Home 
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Guard. This praise of the warrior qualities of the Bosnian soldier was meant to conceal 
the fact that very few Catholics in Bosnia enlisted in the voluntary legion. This point was 
made in the official reports sent to the Ministry of Interior by the regional governors from 
Bosnia.°° 

Authorities in the cities faced rising demands for accommodation, food and often 
clothing for the thousands of refugees fleeing retribution by the insurgents. Unprepared 
for the inundation of displaced persons, the municipal and district authorities did what 
they could, but this was not sufficient to ease the suffering of innocent victims. For the 
most part left to their own resources, most displaced persons reconciled themselves to 
homelessness. Some municipal centres sent them to neighbouring settlements that were 
more or less intact, but the problem of displaced persons remained severe. Often 
‘energetic measures’ against the insurgents undertaken by military authorities were seen 
as the solution, as was the strengthening of state authority in general.®! In some places 
with a greater number of refugees, special committees were formed to collect food, 
clothing, bedding and other essential supplies. Though the migration had two 
directions—the Orthodox heading to the woods and the Muslims and Croats to the 
cities—in both cases the result was the same: land was abandoned rather than being 
cultivated.8* With the decline in farming, the problem of feeding the population became 
critical. The NDH government could only recognize the proportions of the problem and 
its own limited ability to solve them. 


Muslim disapproval 


After the first few months of euphoria concerning Croatia and Croatian—Muslim ‘unity’ 
in the NDH in which the Muslims were dubbed ‘Croatian flowers’, a different mood 
emerged as Muslim—Croatian relations chilled. Muslim leaders condemned the forced 
conversions of Serbs and Jews to Catholicism. The Muslims felt that those who converted 
to Catholicism received better treatment than those who converted to Islam. In the midst 
of the campaign of converting the non-Croatian population to Catholicism, Ademaga 
MeSi¢c, a Deputy Head of State of the NDH and a long-time propagator of the Croatian 
cause among the Muslims, asked the NDH Minister of the Interior to allow individuals 
who converted to Islam to remain in their homes, as was the case with converts to 
Catholicism. MeSi¢ also complained of the unequal treatment of Jews who converted to 
Islam.®3 

In the Usor and Sol Region, the Muslims disapproved of the campaign of converting 
the Serbs to Catholicism and demanded that the regional governor contact the Ministry of 
the Interior to halt the action ‘under the present circumstances’. In forwarding this 
request, the regional governor underscored that the Chetnik actions were most intense in 
areas with the greatest density of the Muslim population, because of which several 
thousand Muslims had been killed. Of the same nature, according to him, were the efforts 
of the Catholic Church to rapidly and massively convert the ‘eastern Orthodox’ to 
Catholicism, an activity in which the state authorities were involved in some areas.®4 

The unequal treatment of converts to Catholicism and Islam provoked a reaction from 
the head of the Islamic Religious Community [Islamska vjerska zajednica]. Informed that 
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immediately after their conversion to Islam in Zavidovici some Jews were pronounced 
Communist and sent to the Gospi¢ camp, while Jewish converts to Catholicism moved 
freely around the town, Reis-ul-ulema [Supreme Islamic Religious Leader] Fehim Spaho 
demanded of the Ministry of Interior that ‘converts to Islam be treated in the same way as 
those who had converted to Catholicism’.8° Such examples reveal that Muslim political 
and religious leaders did not oppose the terror over the human mind represented by the 
forced conversions, but rather appealed for equality of those forcibly converted to 
Catholicism and Islam. These calls for the government’s equal treatment of converts 
opened a rift between Catholics and Muslims that was not originally religious, but rather 
of an ethno-national nature. The Muslims began to fear that after the Ustasha settled 
accounts with the Serbs, it would be their turn. The Muslims ministers in the NDH 
government, Dzafer Kulenovic, Hilmija BeSlagi¢, Ademaga MeSi¢ and Reis-ul-ulema 
Fehim Spaho all received complaints from local Islamic religious institutions of young 
men arrested because of alleged Communist involvement, while Ustasha leaders insisted 
that only Muslims were committing atrocities against the Serbian population.®® 

It took only six months after the establishment of the NDH for all of its flaws—at the 
political, military and governmental levels—to become apparent. By the autumn of 1941 
the campaign for ethnic homogenization, which had no chance of yielding the desired 
results, had began to backfire. Rifts were appearing in relations between Croats and 
Muslims that even intense propaganda could not mask. Additionally, Italy was acting less 
and less like an ally Symbolic acts of political friendship could not mask the fact that 
‘collegial relations between the civilian (Croatian) population and the representatives of 
the valiant Italian army’ belonged to the past. The source of this division was principally 
the protective Italian attitude toward the Chetniks, but another source of tension was the 
brutal treatment of Croats in the Italian occupied zone in instances when Croats refused 
to surrender their arms to Italian military authorities.°” 

However, it was the uprising that hit the Ustasha government the hardest. The initial 
negative response of Serbs toward the NDH turned, under the sway of Ustasha atrocities, 
into a genuine war to destroy the NDH. In response, the highest government officials 
promised civil rights to any insurgents who returned to their homes. It was expected that 
Pavelic’s address to the eastern Orthodox would bring them out of the woods and make 
them be willing to subject themselves to state authorities. This was a sign that softer and 
more realistic tactics towards the Serbs were expected from Ustasha radicalists.°* 
Although sporadically present in the headquarters of Home Guard troops, this stance also 
cropped up in civil institutions, but in both cases in areas beyond the reach of state 
authorities where the insurgent movement was relatively developed. Civil officials 
thought that a certain amount of attention towards the Orthodox population could appease 
raging spirits and convince them that the state would provide protection for them as 
well.29 However, it would be wrong to deduce from the emergence of these and similar 
viewpoints that the anti-Serbian orientation in the NDH was losing its sway or that the 
instances discussed above were influential enough to reverse the direction of the Croatian 
ethnic programme. 

The institution of the camp played a particular role in the mass destruction of NDH 
enemies. The camps were run by the most reliable Ustasha. The district police 
departments made lists of individuals to be sent to the camps without investigation. In 
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larger cities these lists consisted of tens or even hundreds of citizens.9° The concentration 
camps, Jasenovac in particular, were known for their brutality against Serbs and Jews, but 
also against Croats and Muslims accused of hostility toward the NDH. The Muslim 
citizens, horrified by the ‘killing of Orthodox priests, shooting into crowds of innocent 
men, women, and children, and forced conversions to Catholicism’, complained to the 
Muslim ministers in the NDH of public threats made by ‘one part of our Catholic citizens 
and clergy’, who were forcing them ‘to reconsider seriously’. At the same time, they 
condemned ‘Muslim outcasts’ for their participation in crimes against the Serbs and 
Jews, and in particular the actions of the Ustasha forces, which were pushing 
Communists to the forefront of the insurgent movement. Muslims complained that they 
were now being accused and persecuted for of abetting the emergence of communism 
even though they had never been communists in the past.°! It was in these measures that 
they perceived an anti-Muslim orientation on the part of the Ustasha government. 

The Ustasha authorities gradually lost control of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where from 
the very beginning there had been opposition to the NDH or, more precisely, opposition 
to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Croatian Ustasha state. This 
opposition had its roots in Muslim autonomist circles. Muslim supporters of autonomy 
could not reconcile themselves to the disappearance of the historical political entity of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and its dissolution within the NDH. The leading representatives 
of the Muslim autonomist movement turned to the Germans soon after they entered 
Sarajevo with the demand for an autonomous status of Bosnia and Herzegovina to be 
established under the Reich’s protectorate.9* The highest NDH echelons could not 
forgive this, and thenceforth the disagreements and mutual suspicions did not abate. 

Reports sent to the Ministry of the Interior indicated rising dissatisfaction among both 
Muslims and Croats and also show their different relations with the Ustasha authorities. 
In this respect, a report of 9 December 1941, sent by the regional governor of Usor and 
Sol, is typical. He noted that owing to Chetnik-Communist warfare, tens of thousands of 
Muslims had died because battles were waged in the areas most densely populated by 
Muslims. ‘In whispers’, the Muslims explained the lack of Croatian military retalitation 
with the fact that the NDH wanted the Muslims and the eastern Orthodox to destroy one 
another as much as possible. Under these circumstances the Muslims demonstrated the 
initiative to organize their own defence units, with the goal of fighting the Chetnik— 
Communist bands. 

The regional governor pointed out that ‘conspicuously passive behavior of Croat 
Catholic peasants in defending the state and the social and political order surprised the 
Croatian Muslims’, who were also negatively disposed toward the Catholic Church’s 
action to convert the ‘Eastern-Rite Catholics’ so quickly to Catholicism. In his conclusion 
he stated that in his region there were some 15,000 refugees from neighbouring regions in 
Herzegovina as well as from the Usor and Sol region. He demanded that the military 
commander in Tuzla be given weapons to distribute to Croatian Muslim peasant 
volunteers so that they could replace the Home Guards who had fought poorly against the 
Chetniks and Communists. He also argued that conversions of the Eastern Orthodox 
should be halted under the circumstances, since they were negatively influencing the 
disposition of the Croatian Muslims.°2 

The situation in the area bordering Montenegro was even more complex. According to 
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the head of the administrative district, the inhabitants of Gacko suspected that the NDH 
central government was ‘neglecting this area’. At the same time the Home Guards, 
fearful of Chetnik attacks, lacked the discipline and readiness to move toward Nevesinje. 
The concentration of both Muslim and eastern Orthodox displaced persons in this district 
was considerable—in total there were 4,200 individuals who were exacerbating an 
already serious food crisis. The district chief remarked that some of the eastern Orthodox 
had become convinced that the NDH would pay particular attention to this area, which 
could help in pacification and create a more stable situation.°* The Italian military 
authorities, by treating the Orthodox and the Muslims unequally, further aggravated these 
circumstances. While they applied energetic and firm measures when the Muslims did 
not abide by their orders, they were rather lenient with the Serbs. For this reason the 
district leader predicted that, owing to their unsafe position, the Gacko Muslims might 
flee and follow the path of the eastern Orthodox.°° 

Judging from Croatian military reports, the most difficult situation for the NDH was in 
eastern Bosnia. In one analysis of this area it was noted that, owing to unrelenting enemy 
operations, both the Catholics and Muslims were alarmed. The entire population believed 
that the authorities were not paying the necessary attention to rebel movements. In this 
area the Muslims were the greatest victims and ‘irresponsible elements’ were provoking a 
negative attitude towards them, which only resulted in a more critical situation for the 
Croats. In the ViSegrad, Rogatica and Foéa districts people were talking about forming 
special committees consisting of reputable individuals, regardless of religion, for the 
purpose of negotiations with the insurgents. The goal of the negotiations was to bring 
peace to the area. A December 1941 Ustasha report stated that the number of Communist 
followers was growing and that the Communists were working to divide the Muslims 
from the Catholics.96 

While the Vienna Agreement of April 1941 placed Bosnia and Herzegovina within the 
NDH and made it unnecessary for the Ustasha to fire a single shot in order to ‘conquer’ 
it, the NDH shortly found itself forced to defend with arms its ‘historical’ rights to the 
territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Created as a product of war, the NDH found itself 
immediately at war, and remained at war until its demise. The Ustasha genocide against 
the Serbs in pursuit of Croatian ethnic homogeneity produced an insurgent movement 
that the NDH lacked the moral and political authority to suppress. Apathy overwhelmed 
the Croatian people early on, while the Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina (with the 
exception of a small pro-Ustasha segment) from the beginning stood outside the Ustasha 
political trajectory. The majority of the NDH military and the Home Guard, from the 
beginning, showed no readiness to support uncompromisingly the so-called national 
interests of the Ustasha state. The state crisis occurred before the state ever became 
stable. 


Clash of national aspirations in late 1941 and early 1942 
Bosnia and Herzegovina entered the first winter of the war with its ethnic communities 


deeply scarred. Each community had been drawn into the vortex by so-called 
‘ethnonational interests’ which in fact were not their own. In Bosnia and Herzegovina the 
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war situation differed from one area to another, but some elements were common to all 
areas. A report from the first half of January 1942 depicted the situation in Bosnian 
Krajina and the Tuzla area. South of the River Sava, rebel activities were on the rise, 
making it impossible to protect the population from the attacks and pillage of ‘outlaws’. 
This made the Croatian people fearful. As if he had forgotten what he had just written, 
the author of the report remarked a little later that, despite the critical situation, the 
Croatian people were still optimistic about their future. On the other hand, stripped of 
protection against the Chetniks and cast upon their own resources, the Croatian Muslims 
paid great attention to Turkey’s attitude towards the Axis powers and expressed their 
traditional sympathies towards this country. 

The Serbs, although converted to Catholicism in significant numbers, remained 
unreliable as many had joined the rebel movement. In the area of Bosanska GradiSka 
‘rebel bands’ were taking control of the area and mercilessly robbing the Croatian 
population, taking all they had, and herding them into camps. At the same time, the 
Communists were very active, and a considerable number of the eastern Orthodox, as 
well as some Muslims and Croats, were joining their ranks. The Communists were more 
successful than the Chetniks in becoming leaders of the rebel masses. The report ended 
with the observation that the Chetniks were losing in all regions, while Communist ideas 
were growing increasingly popular.” 

Croatian military authorities in Banja Luka predicted that the insurgents would 
overcome the military and civil authorities in Bosnia. They observed that the insurgents 
in Bosnian Krajina had been joined by individuals favouring communism; in terms of 
religion they were eastern Orthodox (100 per cent), Muslim (20-25 per cent) and Roman 
Catholic (2-3 per cent). In Banja Luka’s gendarme command, lack of combative 
behaviour on the part of the Home Guard was observed, but it was also admitted that the 
gendarme units were unable to bring law and order to their area. The Croat Catholics 
were increasingly in disagreement with the Muslims. 

Much of the situation in eastem Bosnia was changed by the German-lItalian-Croat 
offensive against the insurgents in spring 1942.°° This operation restored the confidence 
of the Croats that the area could be cleansed of Chetniks and Communists. In the 
estimation of a member of the staff of the fourth gendarme regiment, the insurgent units 
were disintegrating, as reflected in the flight to Serbia of Major Jezdimir Dangic¢, a 
wellknown Chetnik organizer in eastern Bosnia.°° Croatian military reports from this 
period discuss the deepening disagreements between the Communists and Chetniks, but 
also provide examples of their collaboration, especially in the areas of Bijeljina, Bréko 
and Majevica. Special attention in these reports is given to the Communist efforts to turn 
the Muslims against the Croatian Catholics.1° 

In December 1941 and January 1942, Muslims of eastern Bosnia were victims of a 
horrendous tragedy at the hands of Chetnik executioners. With the Italians securing their 
logistics, the Chetniks massacred the Muslim population in the districts of ViSegrad, 
Gorazde, Cajniée and Foéa. It has been established that at this time the Chetnik move to 
cleanse eastern Bosnia killed several thousand Muslims.'°! The Ustasha attempted to use 
this Muslim tragedy to re-assert their influence. Once the German—Croatian offensive 
against the rebels in eastern Bosnia was completed, the NDH government distributed 
fliers praising the Croatian Muslims of eastern Bosnia and thanking them for their 
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contribution towards cleansing this part of the NDH of ‘Communist criminals and 
Chetnik plunderers’. These fliers proclaimed the Ustasha belief that in Croatia, only 
‘Croatian Muslims and Catholics may rule’, and promised to ease the sufferings of the 
Muslims of eastern Bosnia.!° 

Some political figures in the NDH thought that the political developments in Bosnia 
revealed new tendencies. In terms of the Croatian people, who were ‘still satisfied with 
the political situation and order in the country and devoted to the Poglavnik’, there 
nonetheless appeared to be some sympathy for communism and instances of pro- 
Yugoslav sentiment, though this was an opinion limited to small, intellectual circles. A 
significant number of the Orthodox, in the area of Derventa, accepted Catholicism in the 
hope that they would be left in peace and be safe from persecution. The influence of the 
Communists grew within the insurgent movement, and they were pressuring the Chetniks 
at the political level, but despite their ideological differences the Partisans and Chetniks 
joined forces against the NDH. The Communists preferred their own international 
platform to the Chetnik orientation of the expansionist Serbian national idea.!% 

Less than a month after the close of the January 1942 offensive, the German-Croatian 
operation in eastern Bosnia was officially evaluated, quite differently than it had been at 
the campaign’s conclusion. Now it was claimed that this action had not been decisive in 
cleansing eastern Bosnia of the insurgents because the ‘Chetnik-Communist bands’ had 
recovered quickly and were attacking Croatian positions fiercely. The Croatian Muslims 
were described as reserved and cold despite the Chetnik massacre of Muslim population 
in the districts along the River Drina. It was speculated that Turkey’s attitude would have 
a significant impact on the Muslim orientation. The majority of the Serbian population 
was pro-Chetnik and pro-Communist, and had great hopes for the victory of the English 
and the Russians. Word was also spreading that the Italians would enter Bosnia, and that 
the spring would bring decisive events for the Croats and the Germans. NDH officials 
were concerned with the spread of communism within all strata of the population, 
regardless of religion and ethnicity. The Home Guard and their officers were displaying 
cowardice in their reluctance to engage in combat with the rebels.104 

In contrast to sources in which the situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina is depicted in a 
broad, controversial way, some senior Croatian officers demanded a detailed 
investigation in order to establish responsibility for the ‘unsuccessful operation on 
Romanija’. On 25 February 1942 Jakovljevi¢, a gendarme colonel, appealed to 
Kvaternik, army leader and NDH Deputy Head of State, to establish responsibility ‘for 
the catastrophe of eastern Bosnia, for tens of thousands of slaughtered Muslims, for the 
massacres of women and children, for the Muslim villages that were torched, for ruined 
state property, for the destroyed railway lines and bridges, and for the Home Guardsmen 
who were killed or taken hostage owing to shoddy leadership’. In his letter to the army 
leader, Jakovljevi¢ underscored that all of Sarajevo shared his thoughts, as well as all of 
Croatia and Bosnia, especially the Muslims because they had suffered more than anyone 
else. 105 

A group of Ustasha officials from ViSegrad contested Jakovljevic’s assertions and 
accused both him and the head of the administrative district with having collaborated 
with the Serbs and ‘Serbo-Muslims’. They also charged them with persecutions of the 
Ustasha and protection of the Serbs and Jews, and they accused Jakovljevi¢c, as the 
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commander of the Bosnian Krajina, of having established an illegal summary court. In 
their signed statement the six Ustasha claimed that upon arrival in ViSegrad, the 
commander of Bosnian Krajina ordered the Ustasha camp to halt certain activities, and 
assigned the post of head of the administrative district to a ‘Serbo-Muslim’, who, in his 
turn, forbade financing the Ustasha organization in ViSegrad with the profits from Jewish 
shops. They also accused Jakovljevic of using his police from the Sandzak to plunder 
Croatian and Muslim villages, as well as incarcerating Ustasha under the pretence that 
they had committed these same crimes. At the end of their letter to the NDH government, 
the Ustasha officials of ViSegrad demanded that an ‘objective investigation’ of these facts 
be undertaken, and that order be restored to their town, the ‘most exposed and best 
Croatian point on the Drina’.!°° 

Such reports demonstrate the differences between Ustasha and Home Guard views, 
which clashed particularly harshly in Bosnia and Herzegovina, especially its eastern part 
on the border between the NDH and Serbia. The NDH was defending itself in eastern 
Bosnia, which was seriously endangered. The threat of Serbian occupation of several 
eastern Bosnian districts was not merely rhetorical. Repeated on a monthly basis, this 
threat undermined the NDH positions to such a degree that its rule in this region was 
more a matter of propaganda than of military and political reality. The defence of the 
Ustasha state fell to the Muslims, since in eastern Bosnia they constituted a bare ethnic 
majority. They, however, were the victims of large-scale Chetnik terror and genocide in 
the area, as part of the programme of a ‘Homogenous Serbia’. The Ustasha and the 
Chetniks found themselves making common cause against Bosnia and the Muslims 
trapped between them. The highest NDH officials stopped calling them the ‘Croatian 
flowers’ because they seemed untrustworthy and disloyal. The officials’ concerns 
focussed instead on Bosnia itself, which was slipping out of their grasp. 

The Ustasha turned to history in hope of justifying their right to rule over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The first issue of Spremnost (1 March 1942), subtitled “The Thought and 
Will of Ustasha Croatia’, published as its lead article a short piece by Ante Paveli¢ 
entitled, ‘The Notion of Bosnia through the Centuries’. This was an excerpt from 
Paveli¢’s Memorandum of July 1940. In this article Paveli¢ connected the creation of 
Bosnia with the crowning of Tomislav, in 925, as the first Croatian king on the 
Duvanjsko polje, in the ‘heart of present-day Bosnia’, and he emphasized that Bosnia was 
the seat of the Croatian king. Even when Bosnia was at its peak as a state, the Bosnian 
king, Tvrtko, was, in Pavelic’s words, ‘a vassal of the Croatian king’. The Croatian kings 
had sovereignty over Bosnia even when their crown was, in fact, worn by the Hungarian 
dynasty. In their conquering raids the Turks expanded the territory of Bosnia westward, 
until they were stopped on the Una and Sava rivers. The Turkish Empire maintained 
these borders until 1878.107 Jy this period, which lasted for several centuries, Croatian 
sovereignty over Bosnia ceased, and only its ‘territorial idea’ remained. In the re- 
established Croatian state, the NDH, the historical province of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was abolished and the Croatian state’s right over it was reinstituted. Its territory was 
divided into regions, some of which extended beyond the boundaries of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. In the Ustasha state, Bosnia and Herzegovina could exist only as a 
territorial idea. 

Within a year from the NDH’s establishment, German observers were finding 
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substantial evidence to confirm their view that the population of the NDH consisted of 
not one but several nations. Each nation was seeking its own place, and demonstrating its 
own national stance. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, aflame with the uprising, the Ustasha 
were experiencing political defeats along with military ones. For this reason, their actions 
were marked by tones of political exclusivity with no necessary elements of conviction or 
ideological consistency. The NDH presiding body initiated a propaganda campaign, the 
focus of which was two essential issues in Ustasha policy: the questions of the Muslims, 
and of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The top NDH echelons attempted to erase the terms ‘Bosnia and Herzegovina’ and 
‘Muslim’ from public life and to reinforce the use of their official replacements—regions 
and the hybrid category of a pseudo-nation, the ‘Croats of Islamic faith’. The 
government’s presiding body also intervened in connection with the use of the term 
‘Bosnia and Herzegovina’. The Office for Propaganda of the Presiding Body sent 
‘instructions to the newspapers and magazines’ to use the expression ‘Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’ as little as possible as the name for this political province, and instead use 
the names of the various regions. In the same vein the expression the ‘former Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’ was not to be employed, but rather the term ‘Bosnia and Herzegovina’ was 
to be used exclusively in its ‘historical and ethnographic’ meaning. These ‘instructions’ 
also insisted that instead of the term ‘Muslim’ the expression ‘Croats of Islamic 
confession’ should be used in political articles.!°° However, terms developed through 
history could not be suppressed and eliminated by guidelines and instructions from the 
Ustasha government. 

There were many reasons for the systematic exclusion of the terms ‘Muslim’ and 
‘Bosnia and Herzegovina’ from public life. But the term ‘Muslim’ was used with 
increasing frequently side-by-side with the term ‘Croat’, while the notion of ‘Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’ survived, even though the administrative subdivisions of the NDH 
transected its boundaries. Vjekoslav Vranci¢, NDH State Secretary and aide to the Prime 
Minister, reacted on behalf of the NDH government regarding fliers, distributed by Home 
Guard troops, addressing the Muslims. He contacted the Ministry of Armed Forces, 
arguing that such an address was politically incorrect. Vranci¢ insisted that it would have 
been all right if the Home Guard commander had addressed the flier to the Croatian 
Muslims, because they were a ‘part of the Croatian people, and not some separate group’. 
The Ministry was directed to warn its commanders not to treat the ‘Muslim part of our 
people’ as a distinct group, especially not as an ‘a-national crowd’ in the interest of 
appeasing the people, because that might insult the national consciousness of the Muslim 
part of Croatian people. 


The Croatian assembly and Islamic institutions in the NDH 


In early 1942, the NDH state leaders sought to restore popular confidence in their ethno- 
national policies by reviving a key institution of Croatian statehood, the Assembly 
[Sabor]. Historically, the Assembly had been seen as an expression of the Croatian 
people’s sovereignty and the bearer of their right to a state of their own. Aware of its 
historical significance, Pavelic decided to reinstate the Croatian Assembly and to include 
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in it various representatives of the NDH and delegates from its last session, which had 
been interrupted by Yugoslavia’s ‘unification’ declaration of 1 December 1918. 

The Assembly was opened on 28 February 1942, with a speech by Paveli¢ stressing 
that in times of war the state should be led by a single will. It was summoned to be ‘a true 
and extensive representative of the people from which it sprang’.'!° Those Croatian and 
Muslim representatives from Bosnia and Herzegovina who were elected to the Yugoslav 
parliament in 1938 and were also known for their Croatian orientation became members 
of the Assembly, as did individuals who enjoyed Pavelié’s trust and friendship.'"! 
Muslim representatives, as well as the Muslim ministers in the NDH Government, served 
as political testimony to Ustasha policies, according to which Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the Muslims constituted an integral part of the NDH. 

At its first session, the Assembly reached a ‘historic decision’ by declaring ‘invalid for 
Croatia and the Croatian people all parliamentary acts from 1918 to 10 April 1941’. 
Simultaneously, the Assembly ‘accepted all parliamentary acts adopted on the occasion 
of the establishment of the NDH and thereafter throughout the territory of the Croatian 
people’.!!? Commenting on this decision, Dr Mirko Ko’utié affirmed one part of a 
resolution passed by the Croatian Assembly on 29 October 1918. He found fully valid the 
portion of the resolution which dissolved all state and juridical ties with the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, the Hungarian Kingdom, and the Austrian Empire; he then 
declared Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia a sovereign independent state. Immediately 
following this statement, though, he asserted that the ‘Croatian Assembly of 1918 was 
not authorized to allow the sovereign Croatian state to enter into a common state with the 
Kingdom of Serbia and Montenegro’.!'° 

It seemed that the reinstituted Croatian Assembly fulfilled the task assigned to it by the 
NDH government, with Pavelic¢ as its head, merely by adopting the ‘historical decision’ 
cited above. For some time the Assembly figured as an ornament of the Croatian 
historical state tradition, to disappear altogether soon thereafter from NDH public life. As 
the creator of the NDH, the Ustasha movement considered democracy to be an antiquated 
system because, as they held, democracy represented ‘organized irresponsibility’. In 
contrast to that type of a system, Ustasha principles proclaimed political responsibility 
within the system of authoritarian rule. The head of state was responsible to the people, 
and all the bearers of authority answered to him on behalf of the government.!!4 The 
Croatian Assembly was not revived as a formal expression of sovereignty of the Croatian 
state and the Croatian state and judicial tradition. Stripped of its legislative function, the 
Assembly was left an institution without its original purpose, and thus superflous in the 
life of the NDH, which was an authoritarian fascist state. When the Assembly ceased to 
exist, no one noticed that the state had been stripped of its ‘highest’ institution. 

At about the same time, the question of religious-educational autonomy for the Islamic 
Religious Community arose in the context of the election of the supreme Bosnian Muslim 
religious leader, the Reis-ul-ulema. Supporting the initiative of the students of the Islamic 
Theological School in Sarajevo, who drafted a statute for the religious and educational 
autonomy of the Islamic Religious Community in the NDH, Ademaga MeSic, a Deputy 
Head of State, contacted Paveli¢ regarding information that certain Muslim politicians 
(such as Salih Kulovié, Munir Sahinovié and Asim Ugljen) were attempting to nominate 
Ismet Mufti¢, the imam in Zagreb, as Reis-ul-ulema. 
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MeSi¢ warned Paveli¢ that Mufti¢’s nomination would replicate the type of mistake 
that had already taken place in the former Yugoslavia, when Fehim Spaho was chosen as 
the Muslim religious leader. MeSi¢ told Paveli¢ that he had a responsibility to Croats of 
Islamic faith to prevent politics from entering the religious life of the ‘Islamic people’. 
He also reminded Paveli¢ that, during the Muslim movement for religious-educational 
autonomy under the Austro-Hungarian administration, many Muslims had emigrated to 
Turkey. MeSi¢ was afraid that if the opponents of the proposal by the students of the 
Islamic Theological School in Sarajevo were to prevail in deciding the question of Reis- 
ul-ulema, there might be ‘some reaction among the people’, because the Muslims, 
especially the ulema and eminent Muslim leaders, were very concerned with the 
resolution of the question of religious leader.!" 

MeSi¢ opposed the candidacy of the Zagreb Mufti, Ismet Muftic, for Reis-ul-ulema, 
who was nominated by Pavelic’s deputy, Kvaternik, as a member of the Croatian state 
leadership on 12 April 1941.'! On the same day, the first session of this institution took 
place, at which Kvaternik expressed his satisfaction that ‘in such an important moment 
the Croatian people see such an excellent representative of their brother Muslims as a 
member of the Croatian state leadership’.!!” Me&ié’s opposition shows that Croatian- 
Muslim relations suffered disruptions even among the convinced ‘Croatian Muslims’, 
who were known for their unreserved trust and loyalty to the Ustasha leadership. The fact 
that he reminded Paveli¢ of the Muslims’ emigration during the Austro-Hungarian 
occupation, and of the nomination of Fehim Spaho for Reis-ul-ulema in the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, confirms that a short Ustasha—Muslim ‘honeymoon’ was followed by a 
period of crisis in relations between the Croatian Muslims and Croatian Catholics in the 
NDH, particularly in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The loyalty and confidence of Muslims in the NDH and the Ustasha was gradually 
fading. The Muslims who followed the political leaders of the NDH were individuals 
who, in order to survive in this circle, were engaged to such a degree in the realization of 
the Ustasha platform in Bosnia and Herzegovina that they had lost touch with the 
authentic concerns of the Bosnian-Muslim community. Nevertheless, further events, 
especially the weakening NDH position in Bosnia and Herzegovina, would subsequently 
inspire some of these individuals to return to pursue their own people’s interests and 
aspirations. 

In the everyday vocabulary of Ustasha political life, the Serbs were marked as the 
eternal enemies of the Croats, who were summoned to cleanse their state of these 
historical ‘intruders’ by all means available. The Ustasha perceived the insurrection by 
the Serbian people as moral and ethno-national justification for waging campaigns of 
terror and genocide against them. Any and all measures against the ‘rebels’ were 
permissible and employed: the burning of villages, the plundering of property, forced 
labour, the killing of men and women of all ages, even the murder of children. The state 
had at its disposal the Ustasha, Home Guard and gendarme troops for the purpose of 
suppressing Chetnik and Chetnik—Communist operations. Nevertheless, mobilized 
reservists were reluctant to go to Bosnia. They preferred to stay in their own regions 
where they felt more secure. 
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Ustasha—Chetnik accords 


In late April 1942, the logic of military and political developments in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina led to an agreement between the Ustasha and the Chetniks, intended to 
strengthen their respective positions in order to stop the progress of the Partisan 
movement.!!® The first Ustasha—Chetnik agreement was reached in Bosnian Krajina on 
27 April 1942.'"9 It established readiness on the part of both the Chetniks and Ustasha to 
halt mutually hostile actions. It further determined that the Croatian armed forces, along 
with the Chetniks, were to protect Serbian villages from Partisan attacks, that the 
Croatian armed forces together with the Chetniks were to continue destroying 
‘Communist bands’, and that the Croatian authorities were to guarantee the Orthodox 
population equality before the law and provide material support to rebuild destroyed 
places of worship. 

Subsequent agreements determined more precisely the position and mutual relations of 
the Serbs and Croats in the NDH. In an accord of 28 May 1942 between representatives 
of Ozren, Trebava, the King Peter II Chetnik unit, and the NDH, relations of Chetnik unit 
members to the NDH were specified, as well as obligations of the Croatian state 
authorities towards members of Chetnik units and the population under their control. The 
members of the Chetnik units were to recognize the rule and sovereignty of the NDH and 
to express their loyalty to its leader and to the state. For their part, the NDH authorities 
were to establish their rule and administration in areas controlled by Chetnik units, whose 
representatives were obliged to help the NDH authorities in every respect to improve 
general situation. In terms of food, the NDH authorities guaranteed the population living 
in areas controlled by the Chetniks that they would have the same rights as other citizens. 
In addition, they were guaranteed jobs in the state and on other public projects, and there 
would be government assistance for refugees and others suffering in the NDH. Of 
particular importance is the obligation of NDH authorities to provide arms and 
ammunition for Chetnik units. In the attempt to subdue and destroy ‘Communist- 
Bolshevik bands’, Chetnik units worked with NDH armed forces and were under the 
latter’s ‘general command’ .!2° 

This was the foundation for the military and political collaboration between the 
Ustasha and the Chetniks in Bosnia and Herzegovina, motivated by the interest of 
destroying their common enemy—the Partisans. But the accord was interpreted 
differently by the two sides that signed it. While the Ustasha justified the agreement in 
the interests of ‘pacification’, suggesting its temporary nature, Chetnik leaders perceived 
this same document as proof of the defeat of NDH policies toward the Serbian people. 
For both Ustasha and Chetniks this accord was a significant part of their respective 
activities to realize their strategic national goals. Nevertheless, both sides respected their 
mutual obligations in armed actions undertaken against the Partisans. This did not, 
however, produce the desired success. The Partisans were not destroyed. The occasional 
Partisan defeats were merely setbacks and, as a rule, were followed by further 
strengthening of the Partisan movement. Meanwhile, the national bases from which 
Ustasha and Chetniks recruited their troops were shrinking. 

The Ustasha—Chetnik accords were driven neither by a confluence of Serbian and 
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Croatian national interests nor by mutual desire for acceptance and respect, but rather 
because each side needed to obstruct Partisan advances. The Ustasha and Chetniks, the 
two long-time foes, sought help from one another at a time when the Ustasha were facing 
national political disgrace among the Croats and the Chetniks were losing the support of 
the Serbs. 

Just as the Ustasha—Chetnik accords were being prepared for the purpose of 
destroying the Partisan forces, the Ustasha were soundly defeated on two occasions. The 
first was in eastern Herzegovina, the second in the Bosnian Krajina in western Bosnia. In 
the Boraé settlements of the Gacko district in Herzegovina, the NDH had formed a 
strategic stronghold in order to protect eastern Herzegovina from the Chetniks and 
Partisans. A Chetnik attempt in January 1942 to take over Bora¢ failed because they were 
not prepared, militarily or politically, for such an important operation. Their only guiding 
plan was revenge against the Muslims. The Partisans, in contrast, prepared with great 
care their strike at the Boraé Ustasha stronghold. In early April 1942 the plan was 
carefully drawn up at Partisan Supreme Headquarters and the mission assigned to the 
Partisan headquarters for Herzegovina. 

On 18 April 1942 Boraé was occupied by the Partisans, who had deployed 2,000 
troops in their attack against a less-numerous (600) but well-armed enemy.!*! The fall of 
Boraé meant that the Ustasha authorities lost their most powerful stronghold in eastern 
Herzegovina, from where they had launched expeditions to pillage and terrorize the 
Serbian population. Bora¢é’s fortified position had allowed the NDH to control the shared 
triangular border area between Herzegovina, Bosnia and Montenegro. The fall of Boraé 
caused further military and political differentiation in eastern Herzegovina. The Ustasha 
authorities emphasized it would be ‘necessary to distinguish between the Chetniks and 
the Partisans’ in the future, because the Chetniks had made themselves available to the 
Italian authorities for the purpose of persecuting the Partisans. In this way they were 
extremely helpful to the ‘allied’ Italian army, as well as to the Ustasha authorities and the 
Croatian people. 

Although the Ustasha—Chetnik accords were originally initiated and signed in 
Bosnian Krajina, they were not accompanied by an improvement of the position of either 
the NDH authorities or the Chetnik organizations. On the contrary, soon after the accords 
were drawn up, the Ustasha were dealt a serious defeat. When Prijedor fell to the Krajina 
Partisans in mid-May 1942, the overall NDH position in Bosnian Krajina deteriorated 
further. 

The NDH regional governor of the Sana and Luka region discussed the causes for the 
fall of Prijedor in great detail in his report of 27 May 1942. He found that there were 
multiple reasons why the Ustasha and Home Guards were not able to defend Prijedor 
from Partisan attack. He thought that the local Ustasha authorities and organizations were 
particularly responsible for this defeat because they had overlooked Prijedor’s strong 
Muslim majority. In the opinion of the regional governor, it had been necessary to 
consider this situation and establish a close collaboration between the Croats of the 
Catholic and the Muslim faiths. Instead, people he referred to as ‘Czechs’ and ‘converted 
Jews’ had the first ‘say’ in town, and they gathered young people of Yugoslav and 
Communist persuasion around them. In a similar way, claimed the regional governor, the 
Ustasha officials had neglected propaganda activity altogether among the ‘Muslim 
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Croats’, who were abandoned to the influence of leading Muslims. He also emphasized 
the fact that the commander of the military forces in Prijedor was a Slovene (Zlobec) 
who, upon assuming his post, released from prison 400 Communists, who became an 
inner front that played a significant role in the fall of Prijedor.122 

NDH military and political leaders in Bosnia thought that the loss of Prijedor 
represented an imminent danger to Banja Luka, Sanski Most and Kljué; towns which, 
owing to their location, were all vital to the stabilization of Ustasha authority in western 
Bosnia. The gravity of the situation was eased by hopes that the Ustasha-Chetnik accord 
would enable the Chetniks to aid in the Ustasha—Home Guard campaign against the 
Partisans. The NDH leaders believed that Serbs would join the Chetniks rather than the 
Partisans. After the fall of Prijedor, leading Ustasha in Banja Luka criticized NHD 
officials in Zagreb for neglecting Bosnia. The Ustasha general staff of Banja Luka saw 
the ‘peculiar behavior on the part of the Muslims’ as another reason for the lack of a 
strong bond between the Croatian-state centre in Zagreb and its outpost in Banja Luka.!3 
Such criticism revealed the failure of the NDH government decision to transfer some of 
its offices to Banja Luka, in order to buttress Ustasha policies and ideology in Bosnia 
more effectively. In fact, on the occasion of Pavelic’s first visit to Hitler in Salzburg in 
June 1941, he explained this Croatian government decision to the German Fiihrer as a 
manifestation of the NDH intention to reinforce its position in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In contrast to NDH leaders, who explained the Prijedor defeat by realistic facts and 
relations, the periodic press wrote about this event in the spirit of Ustasha ideology and 
current Ustasha policies. This may have served propaganda purposes well, but it did not 
help stabilize the NDH position. Spremnost published several articles about the fall and 
the reconquest of Prijedor. Owing to its national-socialist political and ideological bent, 
the paper followed the ‘Ustasha thought and will’ and explained, using Prijedor as an 
example, that a ‘Bolshevik’ uprising had been organized at the foot of Mount Kozara. 
According to Spremnost, the uprising was initiated by ‘several Serbian officers, a handful 
of Jews and other educated Marxists’, all non-Croats. Bolshevism had already arrived in 
this region during the time of the former Yugoslavia, and the people of ‘Greek-Eastern 
confession’ residing here accepted, some readily and some indifferently, the rule of the 
Communist leaders of the uprising against the NDH.!*4 Spremnost also expressed these 
views in other articles about the Prijedor situation. 

Spremnost asserted that the mettle of Bosnia and Bosnian Croats was being proven in 
Prijedor. This publication reduced the pro-Croatian sentiments of the Bosnian Croats to 
their ‘loyalty to the Poglavnik and Ustasha Croatia’, in which it saw the highest 
expression of Croatian national awareness. Pro-Croatian sentiments, as defined by the 
Ustasha, were the way to prevent further complication of the Bosnian question in the 
NDH, and the weekly newspaper connected this to the activity of ‘neighborhood 
careerists’. Through their fight for the NDH, the Bosnian Croats, and in particular the 
‘Croatian Muslims’, took the ‘Bosnian question’ off the political agenda. In this respect 
the publication noted the example of the Black Legion, in which, according to its 
estimates, half of the area’s Muslims were serving. !*° 

The takeover of Prijedor and the completion of the Mount Kozara offensive were, in 
the view of Spremnost, proof that the Partisans had been eliminated once and for all as a 
danger to the NDH. This publication directly related the emergence of the Partisans to an 
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appeal made by Moscow Bolsheviks to the Communists of Europe and the world, ‘that 
they should interfere with handling the situation behind the lines, thereby supporting 
Bolshevism’. The Communist leaders, many of whom were Jews, responded to this 
appeal and hid in the dense forests and pathless mountains. However, many of the 
Serbian rebels realized soon thereafter, Spremnost claimed, that they had been duped, and 
they organized ‘anti-Communist units’. This was proof that the crisis was over because 
the Communists’ former allies had now joined the fray against them. Spremnost wrote 
that considerable credit should be given to the Black Legion for its contribution in 
destroying Partisan units. According to the publication, the Partisans had committed 
heinous crimes in Prijedor. They couldn’t be human beings. Spremnost, therefore, saw in 
the Partisans ‘centuries of tainted Balkan blood, the dredges of which were surfacing in 
these murky times’. In contrast to the goals of Partisan Bolshevism, the ‘Croatian mission 
is to bring the fruits of European advancement to a region that has been neglected for 


centuries, which history, blood, and state place within the European west’.!*° 


Muslims turn to self-defence 


NDH authority and military forces in eastern Bosnia were in an extremely difficult 
position in the late spring of 1942, much more so than in late 1941. Connected with their 
centre in Serbia, the Chetniks in this area not only usurped NDH authority, they also 
threatened the Muslims with extermination. Without NDH protection, the Muslims were 
left to their devices in defending themselves. The Chetnik—Ustasha accords further 
convinced them of the gravity of their plight, and they began forming militia units to 
protect Muslim settlements, primarily against the Chetniks, but also against those 
Muslims who were fighting with rival groups. NDH authorities encouraged the process of 
forming a Muslim militia in eastem Herzegovina. Initially this movement received 
material support from the Italians (especially food), while the local Croatian gendarmerie 
provided arms and ammunition. The ‘Croatian population’ of this region observed these 
events with great distrust, particularly fearing close relations between the Italians and the 
Chetniks.'*” Local Ustasha authorities thought that the Croatian population’s concerns 
about the Italian ally were unfounded, and they concluded that these concerns provided 
evidence that the people did not ‘understand the essence and the life of an authoritarian 
state’ 128 

The Chetniks had no doubt about the motives for forming Muslim militia 
organizations. These militias had sprung up in the Muslim areas of eastern Bosnia where 
the Muslims had been subjected, since the end of 1941, to all manner of Chetnik 
atrocities and genocidal terror. In late April 1942, NDH military and political centres 
received a report from the Tuzla police precinct, which informed the authorities that in 
the Usor and Sol region, a ‘volunteer legion of the popular uprising’ had been formed 
under the command of Reserve Major Muhamed HadzZiefendi¢, and that it numbered 
between 5,000 and 6,000 men. According to the assessment of the Tuzla police, the 
legion was ‘a riotous, plundering band’ that did not recognize NDH rule.!*9 For this 
reason the Tuzla authorities demanded that the legion be disbanded and its members 
diverted to Home Guard units. In fact the legion had been formed by Muslim military 
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conscripts who refused to serve as Home Guard. This was proof that the NDH military 
machine was disintegrating. By separating from the NDH armed forces, the Muslim 
militia units did not sever their relations with them. On the contrary, they continued to 
receive arms and ammunition from Croatian troops whose commanders counted on the 
militia’s participation in combat against the Partisans and Chetniks. 

The Muslim militia seemed to gain popularity among the Muslims as a force for 
Muslim self-defence, so its cooperation with the individual warring sides was often 
transitory. Surrounded by three enemies with competing military goals, the Muslim 
militia survived precisely because the Ustasha, Chetniks and Partisans each treated them 
differently. The Ustasha considered them a passing occurrence, and expected their 
members to return to their former Croatian units. The Chetniks continued to perceive 
them as part of the Ustasha army, while the Partisans tried to recruit militia members to 
their own ranks. 

By the time the NDH celebrated its first anniversary in April 1942, it had undergone 
fundamental changes in relations with various groups within its boundaries. Ustasha 
ethnic homogenization policies, manifested in a reign of lawlessness and terror over the 
Serbian people, had been defeated. The NDH had arrayed against it not only the Serbian 
Chetniks, but also the Partisans, whose ranks included many Serbs, and some Croats and 
Muslims. Some Croats resisted the Ustasha regime by refusing to go to die in Bosnia in 
combat against the Partisans and Chetniks; the Muslims resisted by refusing to accept 
Croatian national identity and by organizing their own militia for self-defence. 
Simultaneously, more active Muslim participation in the Partisan units resulted in gradual 
diversification of their national composition into a more multi-ethnic force. 

Despite a weakening of their popular political standing, especially among the Muslims, 
the Ustasha fought fiercely to preserve NDH rule, relying not only on the forces of their 
Italian ‘ally’, but also on collaboration with the Chetniks in combat against the Partisans. 
The Chetniks were thus freed to turn against the Muslims, who felt they had been 
completely abandoned by the Ustasha. The Partisans strove to benefit from the mistakes 
and weaknesses of all these ethno-national groups, but owing to their political and social 
radicalism they made their already unstable position even more precarious. 


Deterioriation of NDH authority in 1942 


Begun in April 1942, the spring operations of the occupiers and the Ustasha against the 
rebel strongholds in Bosnia, were completed only by mid-summer. During that period 
Bosnia and Herzegovina underwent a profound wartime transformation. The NDH was 
not stable in Bosnia and Herzegovina, nor was Bosnia and Herzegovina united in its 
stance towards the NDH. According to a report of mid-June 1942 prepared by the 
General Staff of the Third Home Guard Rally, the political mood of the population was 
uneven and generally unfavorable to the NDH. The general staff judged that under 
Partisan influence the attitude of the Croatian Catholic population was shifting towards 
greater dissatisfaction with the NDH. On the other hand, the Muslims were dissatisfied 
with and distrusted the Ustasha because of their negotiations with Chetniks. Muslims, for 
example, took revenge against the Orthodox who had returned to their homes and 
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demonstrated their readiness to respect Croatian authorities. The general staff reported 
that there would be new agreements with the Chetnik groups and, for this reason, they 
supported the acceptance of Chetnik conditions, ‘if these are not in conflict with the 
interests of our authorities and the NDH’.!°° 

After many criticisms concerning its policies in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the NDH 
took steps to restore the trust of the Bosnian population in the government. For this 
purpose, on 27 July 1942, the occasion of the annual assembly of the Narodna uzdanica 
[a Croatian Muslim cultural society] was used as an excuse for the two Muslim members 
of government, Deputy Prime Minister Kulenovi¢é and Transport Minister Hilmija 
BeSlagi¢, to appear in Sarajevo. BeSlagi¢ participated in the work of the Narodna 
uzdanica assembly while, on the same day, Kulenovi¢ met with ‘political friends from 
the region’. On this occasion Kulenovi¢ devoted particular attention to explaining the 
relationship of ‘special interests’ to interests overall. In the political life of the NDH, and 
in particular of Bosnia and Herzegovina, there was an acute awareness of a change in 
Croatian-Muslim relations. This awareness, which emerged in the first year of NDH 
existence, attested to the surfacing of numerous partial interests, some of which already 
had visible political and military contours, while others were still forming. If the NDH 
authorities could not halt them, they believed that the critical moment had arrived for the 
NDH’s main supporters in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Muslims, to be prevented from 
distancing themselves even further from the Ustasha. 

In Kulenovic’s meeting in Sarajevo, he expressed support for ‘politically resilient 
unity’, meaning the NDH, and against policies ‘which served special goals’, meaning the 
notion that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be outside the NDH. He also emphasised that 
‘religiously narrow-minded people do not belong in the patriotic ranks’. In order to add 
ideological affirmation to his views, Kulenovic referred to the ‘teachings of Dr Ante 
Starcevic’, father of the homeland, who claimed that ‘Bosnian Muslims are a part of the 
Croatian people and the purest Croatian blood’. Kulenovic further stressed that Poglavnik 
Paveli¢ was Staréevi¢c’s pupil and, in conclusion, he gave the example of Muslim youths 
who, with Francetié, were ‘cleansing our country’.!?! The spokesman for the region’s 
police precinct, who wrote the report, did not comment on these views of the Deputy 
Prime Minister of the NDH government, which were accompanied by silence from his 
‘political friends’. Even if, at one point, they showed an affinity for Staréevic’s teaching 
concerning the Bosnian Muslims’ Croatian ethnicity, they saw enough reason in the 
behaviour of the NDH authorities to ignore and reject this teaching, which is precisely 
what many of them did on several occasions. 

Since he did not receive any support from his Sarajevo ‘friends’, Kulenovic went on to 
Travnik, the ‘Croatian seat of viziers’, where, on 1 July 1942, he spoke to a group of 
citizens about the position of the NDH. In his Travnik speech Kulenovié expressed his 
conviction that the NDH was beyond the crisis marked by the ‘revolutionary 
circumstances of state formation’ followed by ‘rebel terror’. The former referred to 
Ustasha behaviour ‘in the first days’ when ‘there were things which were not good’, and 
the latter to the insurgents’ capture of many regions and the numerous atrocities they 
committed against the Croatian people. Since these regions were ‘free and peaceful 
again’ and crisis was a thing of the past, the NDH was using all available means to 
become one of the most ‘exemplary modern states where freedom, order, justice will 
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reign’. Nevertheless, the people were forced to suffer numerous shortages and high 
prices, for which, according to Kulenovic, there were three main reasons: the war, 
destruction of large quantities of food by the internal enemy, and the relatively low 
wartime production of food.!°* 

According to Ustasha sources from this period, there existed a broad array of NDH 
enemies, consisting of the Chetniks, Communists (Partisans), Muslims and ‘allied’ Italian 
forces. The Ustasha sources mostly discussed the situation in the Italian-occupied zone, 
which included Herzegovina and western Bosnia. In one report concerning the situation 
in Herzegovina, the expression ‘true Croat’ was used, as opposed to the standard ‘Croats 
of Catholic and Islamic faith’. The ‘true’ Croats at this point were Catholics only, but 
they were said to be wavering, a trend which was explained by the aggressive operations 
of the Communist, Chetnik and Italian troops. The mood of the ‘true Croats’ was also 
tainted by hunger and the troubling economic situation, which in the districts of Bileéa, 
Trebinje, Nevesinje, Gacko, Ljubinje, Stolac and Capljina was accompanied by intense 
organization into Chetnik units, with the participation and support of the Italian military 
authorities. Some of the Chetnik groups (Gacko, Trebinje) had offered to collaborate with 
the NDH authorities, who themselves had initiated contacts with the Chetnik leaders. 
Nevertheless, the Orthodox masses remained distrustful of the NDH. In addition, the 
Communist influence on the Muslims increased, and their propaganda effort was 
particularly active in Mostar and Trebinje.!%° 

In the territory of eastern Herzegovina, the Ustasha order faced relatively powerful 
enemies consisting not only of the Chetniks, but also the Partisans, ‘allied’ Italians, 
disaffected Muslims and, finally, the oscillating ‘true’ Croats. By the beginning of the 
second-half of 1942, the NDH authorities in this territory were on shaky ground and were 
being consistently undermined. It was no coincidence that they sought collaboration with 
the Chetniks, so that they could strengthen their positions against the Partisans, alleviate 
the suspicions of the Italians, and stop the growing disaffection of the Muslims and the 
oscillation of the Croats. 

According to reports from gendarme headquarters in western Bosnia, and others from 
some offices of the Ustasha Supervisory Service (UNS), the position of the NDH in their 
area was somewhat different from the situation in eastern Herzegovina. One report, from 
mid-July, stated that after the accords were signed, ‘hostilities between the Chetniks and 
our armed forces’ ceased.!°4 Another report from the same period noted that the 
‘Croatian mood toward the NDH is worsening daily’, because they were not guaranteed 
safety for their persons and property. It is also mentioned that communism, thanks to the 
colossal amount of propaganda, had made advances in the ‘peripheral areas’ of Jajce, 
Kupres, Donji Vakuf and Bugojno.!°° The fact that the Partisans had defeated the NDH 
forces in this region was not necessarily a reflection of Communist advances. Moreover, 
Prozor and Gornji Vakuf, taken by the Partisans on 22 July 1942, were relatively 
powerful strongholds of the Ustasha regime rather than key points for the Partisan 
movement.!° It is conspicuous that the gendarme report assessed collaboration of Uros 
Drenovié’s Chetniks with NDH civil and military authorities positively, and that the 
Banja Luka commander warned that it was in Croatian interests to prevent the 
deterioration of relations with the Chetniks, caused by some individuals from the Ustasha 
organizations.” 
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The attempts of the NDH authorities to win the loyalty of the Orthodox population 
through Chetnik agreements were unsuccessful, not only because of the negative 
experience of the first months of the ‘revolutionary period’, but also because of later 
examples of Ustasha behaviour in circumstances of Ustasha—Chetnik collaboration. The 
Jajce gendarme section reported on 22 August that the Orthodox population in its 
territory (Bugojno, Kupres, Donji Vakuf, Jajce) had ‘completely lost confidence in our 
authority’ because ‘Black Legion’ Ustasha massacred 76 individuals in the village of 
Glavice ‘at a time when there was no ongoing combat’. The Partisans acted differently, 
claimed the same report. After their takeover of Mrkonji¢c-Grad, 1 September 1942, the 
Partisans disarmed about 190 Home Guard and officers and then released them. They 
treated the Home Guard in this way ‘to spread their propaganda at the expense of our 
government’. 138 

While the NDH representatives in their public speeches still emphasized the national 
and political unity of the Croat Catholics and Muslims, in internal administrative and 
military communications, Muslim disloyalty to the NDH was reported with growing 
frequency. The greater the emphasis placed on the Ustasha-Chetnik accords and 
collaboration, the more evident was the criticism of the political behaviour of the 
Muslims in internal military and political documents. These criticisms gradually acquired 
the character of political accusation. On the other hand, Muslims perceived the 
administrative and political measures of the Ustasha authorities against Muslim 
opposition figures as a broad attack on Muslim identity by the Croatian state. The rule 
was that an endangered member of a particular ethnic community sought protection and 
safety only from within one’s own nation. 

Agreements between Chetniks and Ustasha did not fully eliminate Ustasha distrust of 
the Chetniks who, it was said, played a ‘double role’, hoarding as many weapons as 
possible and then stabbing the Croats in the back.!°9 By contrast, the Partisans were clear 
and consistent: they executed the prominent Ustasha and Home Guard officers of Ustasha 
orientation, and released Home Guard men.!4° According to observations by the Home 
Guard headquarters of the Third Military Rally, the Partisans had more success attracting 
Muslims to their ranks than they had with the Catholics and Orthodox, who tended to 
follow their respective national fronts. The report rejected the view that a large portion of 
the Croatian population was loyal to communism because of several Croatian Partisans, 
and it claimed that the Muslims were duplicious towards the NDH. The report claimed: 
‘In the first days after the liberation most Muslims were excited about the arrival of the 
Germans and our forces...but at a later point they started showing their dissaffection with 
our authorities.’ This change, it was claimed, was caused by the Chetnik massacres of 
Muslims the previous year, in Fo¢a, Gorazde, Rogatica and other parts of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Muslims ‘blamed the Croats although in these regions a majority of the 
Ustasha units were made up solely of local Muslim Ustasha who had committed 
numerous earlier massacres of the Orthodox population’. The report concluded that the 
Muslims had began to tum against the Croats, and toward the Partisans, at the time that 
the NDH authorities, like the Italians, began collaborating with the Chetniks.'4 

Relations between Serbs and Croats differed from region to region. The Ustasha— 
Chetnik relations in western Bosnia were characterized by restrained, controlled 
reconciliation, while in eastern Bosnia they had a markedly war-like character. This 
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difference was evident in a directive of the executive body of the NDH to the General 
staff of the Croatian Home Guard, dated late October 1942. It was stated that the 
Chetniks had committed crimes against the Croatian population on the Bosnian side of 
the River Drina, taking people into the woods and slaughtering them. Therefore, the 
question arose of whether eastern Bosnia could be Croatian or whether Croats would 
stand by and let their population be destroyed. The view of the Government’s presiding 
body was that the rebellion of our people in Focéa and Gorazde should be used to destroy 
the Chetniks altogether and in this way ‘secure eastern Bosnia for the NDH’.!“? 


Crisis in eastern Bosnia 


In addition to military leaders, historians and other academic writers entered the fray of 
keeping eastern Bosnia within the NDH borders. Geographic and historical arguments 
were brought to bear to explain that the cultural and ethnic entity of eastern Bosnia 
should be a part of the NDH. The River Drina, it was argued, held historical significance 
as a geopolitical, historical, cultural and civilizational dividing line. When the Roman 
emperor Theodosius divided the empire into its eastern and western parts, the Roman 
provinces of Dalmatia and Pannonia remained in the western part. Furthermore, it was 
argued, the River Drina was the eastern border of the territory on which Croats later 
settled, thereby securing the area within the western cultural sphere. The Drina, it was 
often said, was the liminal river between the Adriatic and the Montenegrin—Aegean 
regions. In terms of transportation, Bosnia and Herzegovina gravitated towards the 
Adriatic region. Another geopolitical region stretched eastward from the Drina, and its 
transportation naturally flowed toward the Morava—Vardar Valley. The consideration of 
the geopolitical territory of Croats, ended with the conclusion that the Drina was never a 
connecting transportation point, but rather constituted ‘a natural border’ between east and 
west. The fact that eastern Bosnia is located west of the Drina naturally made it the 
territory of the west, and therefore of the NDH.!43 

However, the division between ‘cultures and civilizations’ did not produce 
corresponding NDH policies. The state’s highest officials verbally condemned the forced 
conversion of the Orthodox, only to help ‘in an acceptable manner’ with their voluntary 
conversion.!“4 This Ustasha method for converting the eastern Orthodox element into the 
western, Catholic, sphere of culture and civilization had already been tried. After forced 
conversion was banned, ‘voluntary conversion’ was recommended, and a ‘Croatian 
Orthodox church’ was established by the state. 


The Jajce Anti-Fascist Council (November 1942) 


In the autumn of 1942, in western Bosnia (the area of Bihac¢), the Ustasha were defeated 
by Bosnian Krajina Partisan troops in collaboration with Lika and Kordun Partisan units. 
This was their most serious defeat since the beginning of the uprising. The fall of Biha¢ 
and neighbouring towns into Partisan hands, on 4 November 1942, set in motion a 
powerful surge for the Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina, Lika, Kordun and Banija, 
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and enabled the Partisans to create the ‘Biha¢ Republic’. 

On 26 November 1942 the first session of the Anti-Fascist Council for the People’s 
Liberation of Yugoslavia [Antifagisticko vijece narodnog ?!obedenja jygoslavije, 
AVNOJ], was held in Bihaé to formulate Partisan goals and principles.'4° The first 
session of the AVNOJ forced the NDH to defend its basic political premise, by 
propaganda that distorted the Council’s documents.!4° The NDH recognized in the 
AVNOJ the phantom of a Yugoslav orientation that threatened the survival of the NDH. 
The NDH, commenting on the AVNOJ, claimed that the Partisan movement was a 
Bolshevik threat in the service of expansionist Serbian policies. They also tried to prove 
that this movement was exclusively anti-Croatian. It was claimed that there were no 
Croats in Partisan units, and that the only Croats among the Council members were from 
the ranks of pre-war Communists. These ‘token’ Croats, it was further argued, were 
embraced by the AVNOJ and Serbian Communists only so that the Partisan authorities 
could claim that they were not wholly anti-Croat.!4” 

The first session of the AVNOJ provided an opportunity for the NDH press to 
systematize Ustasha views on the Partisans and the movement’s Yugoslav orientation. 
Spremnost promptly interpreted the political line of the highest state officials concerning 
the current events in the NDH and Bosnia and Herzegovina, and explained AVNOJ in the 
spirit of Ustasha political doctrine employed by the NDH as a defence mechanism against 
both the Serbian and the Communist foes. Ustasha doctrine was broadened by new 
elements designed to prove that the Croatian people were immune to everything un- 
Croatian or anti-Ustasha. Therefore, it was claimed that the Partisan movement 
(including ‘Partisan units’ and ‘Partisan committees’) could have no resonance among 
Croats. Like the Chetniks, the Partisans were rebels who attacked Croatian statehood and 
aspired to re-establish ‘some version of Yugoslavia’. It was, therefore, no coincidence 
that Communist vocabulary questioned the unity of Croatia, emphasized its individual 
regions, and divided the Croatian people into Croats, Bosnians, Dalmatians and Muslims. 
These distinctions reflected the Partisan views of Croatia and the Croats, and they 
represented ‘a new route for Serbian expansionism’ which was, it was claimed, more 
dangerous than that promoted by Mihailovic¢. 

From the viewpoint of Ustasha doctrine, both the Partisans and the Chetniks 
represented organizations adhering to an expansionist Serbian platform. While the 
Chetniks were working to reinstate ‘Versailles Yugoslavia’ as Kataturdevic’s monarchy, 
Communists were supporting a Soviet solution. The Partisan Yugoslavia was just another 
name for expansionist Serbia, because Partisan rebels were nothing more than the ‘Soviet 
Fifth column’, whose entire activity was centred on destroying Croatia. Considered in 
terms of its relations with the NDH, the AVNOJ was merely a disguise for Serbian 
expansionist policies, and the anti-Fascist Yugoslav orientation was just the Soviet way 
of negating Croatian statehood and independence.'*® According to this view, 
Yugoslavism constituted a historical form of hostility against Croatia, and therefore there 
could be no Croatian identity concurrent with a Yugoslavia. Be it the Chetnik Yugoslavia 
or the rebel-Partisan one, Yugoslavia would inevitably be the death of Croatia, just as the 
existence of the NDH was proof of the impossibility of a Yugoslavia. 
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Partisans, Chetniks and Pro-Chetnik Muslims 


Ustasha leaders came to distinguish between the Chetniks and the Partisans even while 
considering both to be enemies of the NDH. While the Ustasha were consistently hostile 
towards the Partisans, whom they believed united communism and expansionist Serbian 
aspirations, they thought that collaboration with the Chetniks was possible and necessary 
because, just like the Ustasha, the Chetniks were a national, anti-Communist army. The 
NDH were fighting a life-and-death war against the Partisans and believed that they 
should be fighting side by side with the Chetniks against the Partisans. They did not, 
however, have uniformly positive experiences affiliating with the Chetniks, because in 
some instances the latter collaborated well with Ustasha units, while at other times they 
betrayed this alliance. The commanders of the NDH troops reported that some Chetnik 
units exhibited uncertainty in strikes against Partisans, who in certain instances they 
supported, and occasionally even joined in large formations.!49 This happened most often 
when the Chetniks realized that they could be defeated owing to superior Partisan 
forces.!°° Despite these reservations, the Ustasha, Home Guard and the gendarmerie 
continued to maintain their alliance with Chetniks in the war against the Partisans. 

If the Chetniks were allies (albeit uncertain ones) of the NDH in times of trouble, the 
Italians, originally NDH allies who sponsored its creation and introduced it to the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo Axis, demonstrated their ambivalence towards the NDH. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina this hypocrisy on the part of the Italians was manifest by their protection of 
the Chetniks, whom they supplied with arms, food and other logistical necessities, and by 
their alliance with the official military and political institutions of the NDH. 

The Italians supported some pro-Chetnik Muslims, such as Dr Ismet Popovac and 
Mustafa Pasi¢, a judge. These two men worked to form a Muslim militia in the Mostar 
area in late 1942. In the assessment of the Ustasha Supervisory Service Commission in 
Sarajevo, recruits to the militia had no clear idea of the purpose for which they were 
being armed.'5! This Commission followed closely the activity of the Mostar Muslim, 
pro-Chetnik group and in mid-December 1942 reported that the group had held a meeting 
to organize local Muslims on a pro-Chetnik platform, which had been accepted by a 
majority of votes. Some of the participants at the meeting, however, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the views of the meeting’s initiators, PaSi¢ and Popovac, who in turn 
were displeased with the opposition to their leadership. According to the author of the 
report, the meeting reached the conclusion that several Muslim-Chetnik battalions should 
be formed in some Herzegovinian districts;!5? however, from the available sources we 
find no evidence that these battalions were, in fact, established. Generally, in Ustasha 
military and political circles, as well as in their Muslim core, the significance of the 
Muslim pro-Chetnik group around Popovac and Fehim Musakadi¢ was exaggurated. 
According to reliable sources, this group, despite all its efforts and loyalty to Mihailovic¢, 
did not succeed in making headway among the Muslims or in forming a Muslim Chetnik 
unit with a significant military role.!? 

Still, the activities of the Herzegovinian pro-Chetnik Muslims were of concern to the 
NDH authorities in Mostar. Other situations involving the Muslims were also a source of 
worry. The Jajce-district police alerted the Central Office for Public Law and Order in 
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Zagreb that in the Bugojno area the ‘personal freedom of Muslim individuals [was] not 
only endangered by Chetnik-Partisan bands but also by irresponsible members of the 
Ustasha division’. The police cited numerous examples of the murders of respected 
Muslims and listed the names of the Ustasha officers who had ordered these killings. The 
author of the report emphasized that the Muslim population of the Bugojno district made 
‘vast sacrifices in blood and property in fighting the Chetnik-Partisan bands’ for the 
NDH, and asked for how much longer the murders of Muslims by certain Ustasha would 
continue to go unpunished. !°4 


The growing Ustasha crisis 


Partisans and Chetniks were not the only ones rocking Ustasha rule and order in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; there were also Croatian national elements, such as the Home Guard, 
who eschewed their military obligations, and Ustasha who shunned state control. As 
pointed out earlier, neither the Germans nor the Italians showed much respect for the 
NDH. After a year-and-a-half, NDH rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina was being attacked 
both from without and within. The deeper it entered into crisis and the more severe the 
instability, the more the NDH insisted on Ustasha political doctrine, which tenaciously 
defended the state’s right to exist. Every one of Paveli¢’s addresses to the Croatian 
people was tied into the teachings of Ante Staréevic, ‘father of the homeland’. Paveli¢ 
made real the demand that without Bosnia and Herzegovina there could be no Croatian 
state. His work was alleged to be the crowning moment of Croatian history. Although 
these views dominated Croatian political public life, in reality Ustasha political doctrines 
had very limited support in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and they vanished slowly owing to 
NDH military and political failures. The frontlines were permanently unstable, further 
confirming that the situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina was not developing according to 
the NDH leadership’s plans. 

Increasingly threatened by insurrectionary forces in its territories, the Ustasha wanted 
to destroy the military component of the Partisan movement, but they lacked the military 
resources to accomplish the task on their own. The substantial territory of the ‘Biha¢ 
Republic’ stood in the way of a major thrust by Axis occupying forces. Against this 
background, the German Commander of the Southeast began planning ‘Operation 
Weiss’, for spring 1943, in anticipation of an allied Anglo-American landing supported 
by local insurgents (see Chapter 1).!°° 

In the first days of Operation Weiss the commander of the Sixth Infantry Regiment in 
Mostar made an agreement with Jevdevic, delegate of the Chetnik Supreme Command. 
The agreement obligated Jevdevic to do everything possible to defeat the Partisans and 
pacify Herzegovina. It also stipulated that they would form a mixed three-member 
commission for the districts of Konjic, Mostar and Nevesinje, with the task of resolving 
disputes between Croatian and Chetnik institutions and military units. The command of 
the Italian Murga division was informed of this agreement.156 [y the assessment of the 
headquarters staff of the gendarme troops stationed in Mostar, the situation in 
Herzegovina in the second-half of January 1943 was wholly unfavourable for the NDH 
authorities. Namely, in the territory controlled by these troops, the influence of NDH 
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authorities was extremely weak, while the Partisan movement was spreading, and the 
Chetniks held on thanks only to Italian protection. Dr Ismet Popovac, then working to 
form a Muslim anti-Communist militia with the support of Italian authorities, had 
reportedly ‘won a majority of the Muslims to his purpose’ in the Mostar, Konjic, 
Nevesinje and Gacko districts.'°” Chetnik behaviour in another region, Tuzla, on the 
other hand, was ‘positive’ according to the local Ustasha authorities. The Chetniks 
regularly paid taxes to the state and claimed they would not shoot at Home Guard, 
Ustasha, gendarmes or legionnaires.!°° 

Behind the frontline of Operation Weiss, which was moving toward the south-east, the 
situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina was marked by a state of confrontation among all 
existing ethno-national military organizations. Those formations with superior numbers 
prevailed, but no peace or order was in sight. In Travnik the Germans, in collaboration 
with the district police authorities, arrested dozens of citizens because of their alleged 
connections with the Partisans and took them to a Zenica camp. At the same time some 
200 peasants (Catholics, Muslims and a small number of Orthodox) were taken away 
from the Travnik district. These arrests and persecutions caused considerable alarm in the 
city and the surrounding area, which threatened to become a groundswell of emigration to 
Turkey, and enthusiasm for joining the Partisans. The head of the Travnik district 
depicted the situation in the following words: ‘On the one hand the peasant is persecuted, 
robbed, and murdered by Partisans, and on the other by the Chetniks, and now, in this 
instance, by German repression, so it is logical that people have lost their confidence in 
everyone.’ 159 

The Central Office for Public Law and Order in the NDH paid particular attention to 
the situation in Herzegovina, and concluded that it had deteriorated to such a degree that 
Croats would be unable to survive in this area. The Central Office held that the Italians 
were responsible for this because they had surrendered the fate of the Croatian population 
to the Chetniks. The Office’s report concluded that the Italians and the Chetniks were 
equally antagonistic towards Croats. Because of this, Herzegovina was in an ‘impossible 
bind’. The very institution responsible for maintaining law and order in the NDH 
claimed that the primary factors destroying the system were, in fact, external to the 
Ustasha order. 

In some areas, Operation Weiss went hand in hand with changes in the military and 
political situation and allowed the NDH authorities to renew their rule, but in all of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina confrontations between anti- and pro-Fascist forces revealed a 
gradual weakening of the Ustasha-Chetnik alliance. According to official reports, the 
arrival of German and Croatian armed forces raised the spirits and morale of both 
Catholics and Muslims in some areas, and renewed their faith in the power of the military 
alliance. At the same time the reports acknowledged that the Partisan movement was 
spreading.'©! Obviously, the people’s mood fluctuated depending on the specific military 
and political situation, and the military force controlling a given area—German, Italian, 
Ustasha, Chetnik or Partisan. This uncertainty in the people’s political stance was 
reflected in conflicting assessments that emphasized the hope vested in the Germans, and 
simultaneus reports of the lack of trust in the NDH state authorities because they were 
unable to stop the people’s sufferings. When the Ustasha regained a position, this act was 
seen as restoring the confidence of the Croatian people in the NDH. Similarly, when the 
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Partisans pushed the Chetniks out of a town or village, the public would conclude that the 
Chetniks were disintegrating. '®* 

Undertaken with the goal of eliminating the principal Partisan armed forces, which it 
failed to achieve, Operation Weiss itself also contributed to the weakening of the NDH, 
through its military and political consequences. The renewal of NDH authority in certain 
regions did not lead to a stable situation, but was only temporary Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was only nominally a part of the NDH. In reality it was a battlefield on which the 
influence of Ustasha civil and military rule was continually weakening and narrowing. 

By the spring of 1943 most of the German generals had become convinced of the 
NDH’s military and political incompetence, a position which was reflected in Hitler’s 
view that only the Ustasha government, trapped by its own crimes, was willing to endure 
to the end on the side of Nazi Germany.!® Nevertheless, the Reich leadership did not pay 
much attention to NDH sovereignty when it was necessary to conduct certain German 
military initiatives in its territory. During Operation Weiss the German command 
suspended NDH military and political sovereignty in the area of operations, while 
Hitler’s directive of 10 March 1943, which had as its goal to pacify the areas liberated 
from the Communists, also served as a base for interfering with NDH police 
sovereignty. 1° 


Operation Schwarz: the fifth offensive 


The Salzburg meeting between Hitler and Paveli¢ represented the inauguration of a 
political campaign to incorporate the Croats of Bosnia and Herzegovina in upcoming 
Croatian—German operations against the Partisans. In the first half of May 1943, ‘by the 
order of the leader of the German people’, Adolf Hitler, the commander of the SS units in 
the NDH, addressed a message to the ‘Croats of Herzeg-Bosnia’, in which the ‘great 
leader Adolf Hitler and Poglavnik Ante Paveli¢ summon them to defend their hearth’. 
This document stressed that ‘defence of the homeland, property, and confession’ was in 
question. ‘Communism, Partisan warfare, Bolshevism, these are the enemies intent on 
destroying all you hold sacred.’ Therefore, ‘in your homeland every person who thinks or 
acts like a Bolshevik should be destroyed. For months now you have wanted Hitler to 
help you’, the ‘Croats of Herzeg-Bosnia’ were reminded. They were further informed 
that, according to the will of the German leader, they had now been ‘chosen, the first 
non-Germanic people to be summoned and accepted into the ranks of the best soldiers, 
the renowned SS units’. Just as they had in the Austro-Hungarian imperial army, they 
were going to march victoriously ‘under the gray fez’ and be the ‘finest guardians of 
[their] homeland and state’. The address ended with a summons: ‘Sons of Herzeg- 
Bosnia! Croats, Muslims and Catholics! Join up with the Croatian SS division!’!® 
Motivated by the idea of eradicating communism in the NDH, particularly in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the address to ‘the Croats of Herzeg-Bosnia’ refuted German-Ustasha 
claims that Operation Weiss successfully destroyed the communist forces in the NDH. 
From mid-March 1943 there were preparations underway for ‘Operation Schwarz’, a new 
large-scale operation against Tito’s army. Bosnians perceived Operation Schwarz in ways 
that depended on their confession and nationality. Most Catholics hoped that the German, 
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Ustasha and Home Guard divisions would destroy the ‘rebel groups’ and create 
conditions for a peaceful life, so that they could return to their homes. On the other hand, 
the Orthodox hoped for an English and Allied victory.!®° In fact, this mood prevailed 
among the Serbian people regardless of whom they supported—the Chetniks or the 
Partisans. The difference lay in their preference for an ally: pro-Chetnik Serbs preferred 
alliance with England, while supporters of the Partisans favoured an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. Most Muslims expected that the German armed force would deliver a final 
blow to the Chetniks and Partisans. Although more than half of the Partisan force was 
eliminated in Operation Schwarz, the fact that the remainder managed to break through to 
eastem Bosnia motivated Himmler to declare that the entire territory should be 
supervised by his authorized agent in the NDH.'°” Kasche persistently opposed 
Himmler’s henchmen, who distributed fliers in support of Muslim autonomy during the 
recruitment campaign for the Bosnian SS division.1® 

The NDH authorities were not able to pacify Bosnia and Herzegovina even after the 
Fifth Offensive. All the warring sides maintained their war objectives. The gravity of the 
confrontation made any attempt at stabilization merely an illusion, even when people 
believed in such a possibility. The strengthening of NDH rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
did not stand a chance, not only because of the enmity toward the NDH on the part of the 
Chetniks and Partisans, but also because some Ustasha units behaved lawlessly and made 
both Serbs and Muslims their victims. After murdering them, the Ustasha would plunder 
the belongings of the dead,!©? confirming that lawlessness was their style in warfare. 

The Ustasha authorities believed, however, that the voluntary enlistment of Croats 
(Catholics and Muslims) in the SS division was a sign of their positive mood. This was, 
in their view, an expression of the people’s determination to oppose the Chetniks who 
had perpetrated heinous crimes against the Croatian population.!”° But not all Muslims 
were eager to join the SS division. Muslim volunteers in some areas came to form a third 
rebel faction called the ‘Green Cadre’, which took its name from the colour identified 
with Islam. The growth of this faction, especially in the Usor and Sol region, was further 
proof of the insecure position of the Ustasha. Green cadre members became known for 
their murder and plunder of civilians regardless of their religion or ethnicity.!71 

The German—Ustasha military alliance, tested in combat against the Partisans and 
Chetniks, was rarely on good terms in the areas under Ustasha control during lulls in the 
fighting. On the contrary, the Germans paid little attention to the impact their actions had 
on the position and authority of Ustasha institutions. The war in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
meant an upsurge in crime, as the NDH in Bosnia and Herzegovina grew weaker. The 
days of its control were in the past. German support could not prop up NDH authority in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, nor was this the Germans’ primary interest. The goals of the 
Chetnik and Partisan movements were the complete destruction of the NDH, in particular 
its authority in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Although Italy contibuted significantly to the 
creation of the NDH, Italian fascists shielded Chetnik military and political organizations 
because the Chetnik intention to destroy the NDH suited Italian plans for taking control 
of parts of Croatian territory. The longer the clashes lasted, the more disaffected the 
Muslims became with the NDH. The autonomists were counting on a German 
protectorate over Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The failure of German—Ustasha—lItalian Operation Schwarz marked the final collapse 
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of the forced integration of Bosnia and Herzegovina into the Croatian state; henceforth 
the NDH political structure would prove to be a mere formality. Even the official Ustasha 
representatives in Bosnia and Herzegovina believed less and less in the likelihood of its 
stabilization. There were many reasons for this. When the Partisans took control of the 
village of Puraci¢, on the Tuzla-Doboj line, in 1943, the NDH Ministry of the Interior 
stated that the Muslim legionnaires had not offered any resistance to the Partisans, and 
that the Muslim DOMDO Legion was completely unreliable in defending its positions.172 
Similar information can be found in the report of the commander of the German troops in 
Croatia, also dated August 1943. He wrote that the desertion of Muslims from the 373th 
Division in the area of Kulen Vakuf, Bosanski Petrovac, and Vrtoé was a major source of 
concern.!7% 


NDH decline: propaganda and reality 


The more glaring the crisis in the NDH became, the more motivated the political 
journalists were to stress the ‘bond of destiny between Croatia and Europe’, as Croatian 
political thought and propaganda sought to distance themselves from a purely Ustasha 
orientation. Rather than stressing the NDH alliance with Hitler’s Germany, propagandists 
emphasized that Croatia belonged in the cultural sphere and natural environment of 
Europe. They rarely referred directly to Germany, mentioning instead ‘those who will 
decide the fate of the world’, reminding them that ‘the Croatian state was of vital 
importance to Europe’.!”4 These themes reflected the desire of a segment of the Croatian 
population to preserve the NDH in the new wartime constellation. 

The surrender of Italy further destabilized the NDH in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
leading NDH political figures observed the population’s increasing doubts that the war 
would end favourably. Reports mentioned that among Croatian Catholics, who were 
considered reliable Ustasha supporters, the political mood and attitude towards the 
government’s troops had become negative. The Croats had difficulty accepting the fact 
that Home Guard soldiers and officers often surrendered to the Partisans, and that the 
Germans insisted on excluding Croatian Catholics from SS units. They were also 
disturbed by German military contacts with the commanders of certain Chetnik units. 
German—Chetnik collaboration ‘persuaded Catholics not to fight against the 
Communists’. Croatian officials perceived German behaviour as an expression of distrust 
in the NDH and, according to the Ustasha authorities, this damaged the reputation of the 
Croatian state and its government.!7° 

The Muslims, too, came to share sceptical views as the authority of the NDH decayed. 
This was, primarily, a consequence of a change in the balance of power on the eastern 
(Stalingrad) and Egyptian (El Alamein) fronts. These Allied victories led the Muslims to 
reconsider their position. Previously, many had firmly believed in the victory of Hitler’s 
Germany, and the most prominent Muslims preferred to adhere to a middle path so as to 
be able to join either side. With the balance of power tipping against Germany, they 
found themselves condemned for their position. The status of Bosnia and Hercegovina 
and the Muslims after the war had not been previously articulated as such, but it acquired 
urgency as the momentum of war shifted. According to one report, the prevalent opinion 
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was that if Germany won, the position of the Bosnian Muslims would be completely 
secure. If the Anglo-Saxons and Russians were to win, it was thought that the Muslims 
would be abandoned to the mercy of the Serbs. The second alternative allowed for the 
possibility that the Muslims would decide jointly with the Catholics on the fate of Bosnia 
by annexing it to Croatia, which would then be relegated to the western sphere. The 
Muslims, said this source, should choose their own path.!7° 

In contrast to military and political analyses of the situation which decried the 
weaknesses and incompetence of the armed forces and expressed reservations concerning 
German military behaviour in Bosnia, Ustasha propaganda worked to to convince the 
Croatian public that the ‘German-Croatian axis’ was an important stabilizing factor both 
for the NDH and for ‘Aryan Europe’. According to this view, the entire history of 
Germany and Croatia testified to an active German-Croatian struggle against the East, a 
battle that had allowed western Europe to develop peacefully. German-Croatian warfare 
against the East was being continued in the form of Hitler’s war against Soviet Russia. 
Even in wartime the two nations were continuing to expand European culture eastward, 
and working to incorporate the East in Europe.!”” The longer the war went on and the 
situation at the fronts shifted to the advantage of the Anglo-Russian-American anti-Hitler 
coalition, the more stress was placed in NDH public life on the significance of Croatia’s 
former position of Croatia in Europe, and their future interdependence. 

In contrast to Ustasha propaganda that was courting public support, more reliable 
sources testified that assurances offered by the Croatian and German authorities to the 
Muslims (endangered by the Chetniks) were unconvincing and empty. These sources 
claimed that the Muslims, therefore, had ‘lost all trust in the Croatian government’. The 
flight of Hafiz Muhamed Pandza to the ‘woods’ was cited as proof that the Muslims had 
‘lost all trust in the Croatian government’. He appealed to his fellow Muslims not to 
allow the ‘Ustasha to provoke them against the Serbs’ and to show that ‘Muslims are 
Bosnians’ who want to be on good terms with everyone, both Catholics and Orthodox, 
but only ‘over the barrel of a gun’ should they be threatened by either side. 78 

In eastern Bosnia the Muslims were incessantly subjected to Chetnik attacks and 
persecutions. After the Chetniks took over ViSegrad, the urban Muslim population was 
expelled from Rogatica, Gorazde and the surrounding areas, by order of the armed forces. 
For this reason the Main Committee of El Hidaja, the organization of the Muslim 
religious figures in the NDH, directed an appeal to all its units and friends for whom they 
provided ‘guidelines’ to fight against anyone who endangered the lives of Muslims, and 
to prevent the plundering and murder of the weak and innocent. This directive was issued 
for the purpose of protecting the Muslim population, preserving its religion and securing 
Muslim lives and property.'”? While El Hidaja was calling on Muslims to unite, the 
Catholic Franciscans divided and the members of the Siroki Brijeg order harshly 
condemned the Ustasha movement and the Germans. Before the NDH was established, 
the Franciscans of Siroki Brijeg had been prominent in Ustasha organizations, but in the 
second-half of the war, they not only proclaimed publicly that Germany was going to lose 
the war, they put their reputations on the line by criticising Ustasha behaviour. In this 
way they diminished Ustasha influence and helped Catholics to distance themselves from 
the Ustasha.18° 

As the third winter of the war (1943-44) neared its end, Catholic and Muslim support 
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for the NDH was crumbling. Nor was the international scene auspicious for the NDH. 
The Moscow conference of the ministers of foreign affairs of the US, Britain, and the 
USSR, held on 30 October 1943, reflected a significant shift in power among the warring 
sides.'8! The Croatian public began anxiously to consider the future of the Croatian state. 
Writers for Spremnost argued that survival did not depend solely on the ‘strength of the 
nation’, but also on the country’s international position. Since power relations in vast 
geographic expanses dictated the survival of individual states, the publication called on 
the population to show a political maturity that would allow the government to secure an 
appropriate place for the national state in international relations.'®* Noting reproachfully 
that the NDH had been undermined by some politicians and political groups, Spremnost 


wrote, These times demand political unity in the Croatian ranks’.!®° 


ZAVNOBIiH and the second AVNOJ 


By November 1943 the development of the Partisan movement had reached a level at 
which, in the view of its leadership, the foundations existed for establishing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as an equal political partner within a future democratic, federal, Yugoslavia. 
The meeting of the founding assembly of the Regional Anti-Fascist Council for the 
People’s Liberation of Bosnia and Herzegovina [Zemaljsko antifasisticko vijece 
narodnog oslobodenja Bosne j Hercegovine—ZAVNOBiH], in Mrkonjic-Grad on 25 
and 26 November 1943, and the documents adopted at this meeting, marked the 
beginning of the end of Ustasha rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Three days after the ZAVNOBiH meeting, the second session of AVNOJ convened in 
Jajce. Spremnost formulated a ‘Croatian response’ to these meetings. The meetings 
intensified the need for an ‘integral focus on Croatia’s greatest treasure—our national 
state’. AVNOJ was interpreted as the ‘Soviet’s most recent attempt at the imperial 
colonialization of middle Europe and the Mediterranean’.!®* Spremnost denounced 
AVNOJ as an existential threat to NDH survival and a reincarnation of Yugoslavia, in 
which the Ustasha movement was perceived as the greatest evil for the Croatian people 
and Croatian state. Ustasha propagandists were particularly incensed that a federal 
Yugoslavia would mean separating Bosnia and Herzegovina from the NDH. “There is no 
Croat’, wrote Spremnost, ‘who would consent to this solution’. They particularly 
denounced some members of the Croatian Peasant Party, who had joined the Partisans 
and participated in the second session of AVNOJ, for having abandoned the NDH and 
become ‘servants of Moscow imperialism’. Spremnost asked ‘Who gave the mandate to 
Bozidar Magovac and others to protest the establishment of the Croatian state and to seek 
the separation of Bosnia and Herzegovina from its motherland?’ 

The reaction of Spremnost, which styled itself as the ‘thought and will of the Ustasha 
of Croatia’, to the events in Jajce in late 1943, suggested that leaders of the NDH had 
been overcome by events. Military commanders shared the view that people had ‘lost 
their patriotism’, resulting from the inability of the NDH armed forces to ‘protect the 
people from the rebels’. Not long before, those same commanders had been saying that 
the patriotism of the Croatian armed forces was their most cherished value, which 
motivated them to fight for Croatian historical national goals. The reports from these 
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commanders also mention that the Chetniks, too, were no longer trusted by the people, 
but were increasingly trusted by the Germans, a development with disastrous 
consequences for combat morale of Croatian military units.!®° Muslims and Croats were 
becoming more positive toward the Partisans. This was shaped by the Partisans’ 
behaviour and by their political goals, which were fundamentally different from those of 
the Chetniks, who had subjected both Croats and Muslims to cruel sufferings and 
threatened their lives. 


Towards the collapse of the NDH 


Sources claimed that the capture of Tuzla was the most serious blow to the Croatian state 
and that over 4,000 of Tuzla’s inhabitants withdrew from the city with the Partisans. 
They also note that 3,000 soldiers joined Partisan units. These were mostly Muslims, 
who, it was claimed, had begun to waver when the Croatian Government signed an 
agreement with the Chetniks. The fact that the Partisans neither burned down Muslim 
villages nor massacred the Muslim population (which the Croatian armed forces were not 
ready to protect) was cited to explain the large numbers of Muslims joining the Partisans. 
At the same time, the Ustasha explained the emergence of the ‘Green Cadre’ by citing 
Muslim aspirations for the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina ‘under the green 
flag? 8° 

Ustasha and Home Guard documents from this period contain data stating that the 
Croats living in towns around Tuzla (Zvornik, Bréko, Doboj, Teslic) were worried by the 
population’s increased affinity for the Partisans. At the same time, left without the 
protection of the Croatian Home Guard and Ustasha troops, Muslims were organizing 
Green Cadre units to protect their villages. There were instances of these units fighting 
alongside Chetniks against the Partisans, as well as other instances of their supporting the 
Partisans. 187 

These political developments laid the groundwork for the emergence of new 
organizations that initiated activity against the Ustasha. One such organization was the 
Young Muslims [Mladi Muslimani]. In its propaganda it urged the Muslim people not to 
respond to the summons to join the Croatian army. It appealed to the Muslim youth not to 
enroll in Ustasha organizations, and urged those already enrolled in such organizations to 
leave them.!8® The Ustasha Supervisory Service perceived the impact of the Young 
Muslims as harmful to the Ustasha because they supported the secession of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from the NDH. Under the influence of strengthening the anti-Ustasha mood 
among Muslims, representatives of the Ustasha order (in particular those institutions 
safeguarding that order) claimed that the ‘Muslims [had] very low morale’, evident in 
widespread military desertion. The deserters eagerly joined the Green Cadre units. 189 

In early 1944 the attention of the NDH institutions and government was drawn to 
Huska Miljkovic, a former member of the 11th Home Guard Regiment and a former 
Partisan from Velika KladuSa in Bosnian Krajina. During the transfer of his Home Guard 
Regiment to Topusko, he led several hundred Bosnian Krajina residents remaining in 
Velika KladuSa and expelled the Catholics from ‘his army’ while asking the Muslims to 
swear their allegiance to him.!%° This was a serious blow to Ustasha rule in an area 
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almost 100 per cent populated by Muslims. Miljkovic’s army proved attractive to the 
Muslims of this region. They preferred to join Miljkovic rather than the Croatian Home 
Guard, from which they had fled even before Miljkovic appeared. Moreover, he flatly 
refused to accept Croats, whom he accused of betraying the Muslims. He kept repeating 
the claim, widespread among Muslims, that fez-wearing, non-Muslim Ustasha had 
massacred Serbs in order to incriminate Muslims as guilty of acts of genocide against the 
Serbian population.!9! Once they saw that as Miljkovié’s followers they were able to 
remain in their home region, close to their homes and families, the Bosnian Krajina 
Muslims joined his army in droves and it became an influential factor in the region. 

Because Miljkovic’s had some 3,000 men under his command, representatives of the 
German, Home Guard, Chetnik and Partisan headquarters wanted to reach an agreement 
with him. Ustasha commanders made similar attempts. Prompted by Huska Miljkovi¢’s 
emergence, the NDH government sent several of its members to Cazin, in late January 
1944, to investigate the true state of affairs in this part of Bosnian Krajina. This 
delegation consisted of Mohmed Alajbegovi¢ and Vjekoslav Vranci¢c, government 
minister Sazuni¢, a representative of the central Ustasha headquarters, and Josip Baljkas, 
a member of the Ustasha general staff from Biha¢. Addressing a gathering of roughly one 
hundred Cazin inhabitants and officials, they spoke about the NDH attempts to rebuild 
the country, about the political situation in the NDH and its position in foreign politics. A 
report by the Cazin Ustasha camp, from early 1944, states that this was the first visit by 
state officials to Cazin since the beginning of the war.!9? 

In mid February a group of Ustasha and Home Guard officers arrived in Cazin with the 
plan of bringing Miljkovic’s army back into the Ustasha fold. This group consisted of 
Colonel Juco Rukavina of the Ustasha, Major Vladimir Pankiv of the Home Guard, 
Captain Martin Grabovac of the Ustasha, Nikola Hecimovic, representative of the 
military police, and Mile Mileti¢, Ustasha Warden. They convened a meeting attended by 
Huska Miljkovic, Hasan Miljkovic, a former deputy to the national assembly, and five 
commanders of units in Huska’s army, which numbered more than 3,000 soldiers. At this 
meeting the participants resolved to make Huska’s army into an Ustasha unit.!%° This 
agreement was never implemented because Huska continued to temporize and went on 
negotiating with representatives of other forces. 

The members of the NDH government tried to learn about Huska’s intentions in other 
ways as well. They wanted to bring him back into the Croatian military structure by 
whatever means they could devise. By order of Colonel Ante Vokic, the Minister of NDH 
Armed Forces, in early March 1944, Major Akif Handzi¢, the Ustasha mufti and member 
of the President’s bodyguard, met with Huska. In the course of their conversation, Huska 
allegedly stated that he was not against Paveli¢, the Ustasha and Croatia, but against the 
Germans. He accused the Germans of arming the Chetniks, who were ‘enemies to the 
Muslims’, but he also condemned the Ustasha for their collaboration with the Chetniks. 
He said that it was in the interests of the Catholic Church to reduce the Muslim 
population as much as possible. He threatened to attack Cazin with the Partisans if the 
Germans failed to withdraw from it. In his report to Minister Voki¢, Handzic¢ wrote that 
Huska was ‘like a contagious disease for these people’ and should be destroyed by all 
means. He demanded that a well-equipped Ustasha division be dispatched to Bosnian 
Krajina with the goal of destroying Huska’s forces.!%4 
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NDH government offices sent out instructions to secure reliable administration in the 
districts of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Instances of collaboration with the Partisan enemy 
had been noted, and this practice had to be uprooted. A tested method was chosen for 
removing unreliable officials. It was decided to transfer civil servants of the Islamic 
confession to Banovina Croatia, as Croatia proper was called, and to replace them in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with ‘pure Croats’, in other words, Catholics.!°° This order also 
called for the replacement of anyone unreliable with ‘good and reliable Croats’, 
regardless of confession. !*° 

In April 1944 Spremnost published two editorials remarking on historical ties between 
Croatia and the European west. The first underscored Croatian merits in defending the 
West on the occasion of the fourth anniversary of the Belgrade putsch of 27 March 1941. 
The editorial linked this date to the Serbian origin of the Partisan movement. This event, 
the weekly went on to say, did not concern the Croats who, following the ‘eternal and 
still vital Croatian mission’, represented a bulwark against the ‘advance of barbarism 
from the East’. The publication explained the relations between Croats and Serbs by 
claiming that the Croats had belonged to the West and the Serbs to the East for 1,300 
years. The war the Croats fought against the Partisan units, the ‘advance-guard of Soviet 
imperialism’, was, in its essence, ‘a dramatic clash between the East and the West’ which 
had lasted for centuries and ‘still was not completed’.!9” The Chetnik movement in 
particular was ‘a symbol of anti-Croatian hatred’ .1%° 

There is no proof that these articles in Spremnost had any effect in improving the 
military or political situation in the NDH. The increased sympathies the Muslims were 
showing for the Partisans, certain types of German collaboration with the Chetniks, the 
transfer of the Chetniks from Serbia to parts of eastern Bosnia, the decline in German 
confidence in the alliance with the Ustasha and Home Guard army, and the expansion of 
the territory controlled by the Partisans were all elements that further destabilized the 
Ustasha order. 


Deepening Muslim-Croat antipathy 


In late April an NDH government delegation, headed by Prime Minister Nikola Mandic, 
took an official trip to Sarajevo. There were sufficient reasons for the NDH government 
to establish direct contact with leaders of the Sarajevo Muslims, who had been active in 
Muslim political organizations over the preceding 20 years. The Muslim leaders 
presented a memorandum to Prime Minister Mandi¢ that included ample documentation 
conceming Ustasha persecution of the Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
persecution took various forms: mass deportations to concentration camps, discrimination 
in appointments to public office, plunder of property, and other crimes that, as a rule, 
went unpunished. !99 

Consistent with its wartime practice, Ustasha officials condemned the memorandum of 
the Sarajevo Muslims. They perceived the memorandum as ‘one of the greatest Muslim 
assaults...on the sovereignty and unity of the NDH’. But while defining the 
memorandum as an act of hostility towards the NDH, Ustasha leaders searched for ways 
to keep the Muslims within the framework of the NDH. Some suggested that the 
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government ought to engage a greater number of ‘reliable’ Muslims in high positions of 
state administration, and establish Muslim religious and educational autonomy by signing 
the constitution of the NDH Islamic Religious Community. Some believed that this 
would eliminate the drive for the political autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina.*” 
Although officials in the NDH decisively rejected the allegations in the Muslim 
memorandum, they concluded that swift measures should be taken to mitigate Muslim 
dis-satisfaction. They also thought it to be in the interests of both the state and the people 
to bring order to the NDH and establish legal rule that would guarantee all citizens the 
safety of their lives and property, and equality before the law. They recommended that 
the Prime Minister should use his authority to prevent the recurrence of previous 
practices against the Muslims.2°! 

Although the meeting between the NDH Prime Minister and the Sarajevo Muslim 
political elite helped illuminate sore points in Croatian-Muslim relations, one meeting 
could not overcome or erase the mutual antagonisms. The extensive documentation 
conceming crimes against the Muslims was further bolstered by new facts after this 
meeting. Ustasha persecution of Muslims had been the worst in Herzegovina. Arrests and 
expulsion of Muslim intellectuals were used as a means of reasserting the authority of 
Ustasha rule. Those Muslims accused of being Partisan collaborators were particularly 
harshly treated. Mostar was an extremely active centre of the Partisan movement. Sources 
remarked that the ‘Croats of the Islamic faith’ and the Muslim religious leaders protested 
because, in the Sarajevo memorandum presented to Prime Minister Mandic, the Muslims 
were defined as a religious minority and were thereby belittled. 

While on the one hand some attempts were made to change the approach of the 
political authorities to the Muslims, on the other it was emphasized that the NDH could 
rely ‘only on conscientious Croat Catholics’.*°* This had in fact been received wisdom 
among the highest NDH political authorities from the beginning. Although they held that 
a broad foundation for an independent all-Croatian state could only be established by a 
policy of national unity between Croat Catholics and Muslims, it was the Croatian- 
Catholic element that was given the leadership in state and national affairs. The fact that 
the NDH rulers were placing their trust ‘exclusively’ in ‘Catholic Croats’ in the fourth 
year of the war was a de facto admission of the failure of the effort to integrate the 
Muslims into the Croatian national entity. 

The war destroyed not only the Ustasha national structure in the NDH, but also created 
rifts in German-Croatian relations, especially in terms of their military alliance. Two 
basic NDH mechanisms, therefore, had broken down in a short time. Vulnerable and 
problematic from the very start, a Catholic-Muslim Croatian identity was depleted by 
contention between the Croats and Muslims. At the same time, the German armed forces 
were not willing to tolerate the Croatian Home Guard’s ineffectiveness in combat and the 
resulting frequent retreats and surrenders to the Partisans. The Germans reacted with 
sharp measures against the commanders of the Home Guard units.2° 

From the time of the Italian surrender in September 1943, the German army was forced 
to fight alone on all European fronts. The landing of Anglo-American troops in 
Normandy, in early June 1944, caused German forces to be stretched over two fronts, the 
East and the West. The liberation of France, Belgium and Holland in the west, and 
Romania and Bulgaria in the east, were events that signaled an immediate threat to the 
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NDH borders. Within Bosnia and Herzegovina the military and political hierarchies were 
disintegrating. Home Guard units, along with their commanders and officers of various 
ranks, continued to surrender to the Partisans.*°* As they were withdrawing from or 
entering individual towns, the Ustasha killed innocent citizens, particularly Muslims, 
whom they accused of supporting and collaborating with the Partisans.2°° 

In late September 1944 the Muslim societies El Hidaja, Merhamet, Hurijet, Derdelez , 
and Bratstvo published a resolution in which they supported the organization of defence 
on a non-confessional basis. The meaning and message of this resolution was to prevent 
unnecessary victims at the end of the war. The resolution called for ‘a neighbor of one 
faith to defend a member of one community or another’ in order to reach a level of 
collaboration against the dangers that could result from the pending finale of the war in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.*© 

The military and political scene in Bosnia and Herzegovina abounded with examples 
of Catholic-Muslim confrontations, which entirely undermined the Ustasha national 
doctrine and the governmental structure. Aware that Catholic—Muslim contention in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina endangered the survival of the NDH, Spremnost explained that 
in their confrontation the great powers exploited the religious division of the Croatian 
people, which damaged Croatian national unity and the state concept. The consequence 
was terrible suffering for the ‘Catholic and Muslim portions of the Croatian people’. 
Since the Ottoman incursion and the Crusades belonged to history, it was necessary for 
Croats of both religions to follow the supreme national law of preserving their common 
homeland, Croatia. The Zagreb cathedral and mosque were seen as symbols of the bond 
between Croats of both confessions.7°” It is as if the author of this article deliberately 
allowed the symbols to blur his perception of deteriorating Croatian-Muslim relations. 

In late 1944 the Ustasha regime publicly exacted punishment from its opponents. On 
20 September the Jasenovac Ustasha brigade hanged 17 respected individuals of the 
Islamic and Catholic faiths in front of the mosque in Dubica. In early October, 21 people 
were hanged in both Bosanska and Hrvatska Dubica.2°8 While the Ustasha increased their 
terror over citizens holding divergent views, the elite units were being swept with a 
plague of disaffection. Kasche, the German envoy, still thought that the Croatian armed 
forces could survive if they adhered to the Ustasha state concept.7°9 

However, the German troops could not stabilize their positions. Instead, the German 
military authorities decided to withdraw their army from the entire coastal area. This, in 
turn, resulted in an immediate collapse of the Ustasha position in Herzegovina. After the 
order was issued to withdraw from Gabela, Metkovic, Capljina and Stolac, the Partisans 
occupied these towns without resistance. By German order Croatian units had to leave 
Imotski, LjubuSki and Posu§sje, and as a result the Partisans were able to tighten their grip 
on the area surrounding Mostar. The local Ustasha authorities could not believe that 
Herzegovinian Croatia had surrendered so readily. They believed that they had lost both 
the people and the army, and demanded that Maks Luburi¢ and Rafael Boban return in 
the hope that they might restore the confidence of the population in the NDH.*!° 

The deterioration of Ustasha rule in northern parts of Bosnia followed a different 
course than in Herzegovina. According to the assessment of the Ministry of the Interior, 
in the district of Bréko Muslims mostly joined units of the Green Cadre, under the 
command of Nedzad Topcic. Aware of the mood of the members of the Green Cadre, 
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who were dissatisfied with the commander’s pro-German orientation, the offices of this 
ministry estimated that there was a chance that a good number of these soldiers might 
return to their Home Guard units.7!" 

For a brief period in late 1944, the Green Cadre collaborated occasionally with the 
Ustasha. This was only temporary, however, because this military organization was soon 
swept up in a wave of enlistment into the Partisans. The Ustasha higher echelons quickly 
lost hope that they could rely on the Muslim conservative segment in postponing the final 
collapse, or in seeking a solution for how to surrender to the western Allies while still 
salvaging the NDH. 


The end 


The political constellation in the Balkans was changed by the fortunes of war, and the 
emerging situation did not benefit the NDH. Creators of a new Balkan order were the 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition against which the NDH, as Germany’s ally, was 
fighting. The decisions made by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin in the first half of 
February 1945 at Yalta, sealed the fate of the NDH as the Third Reich’s satellite. 
Spremnost protested that the ‘great Western democracies’ that had decided about 
Yugoslavia at the Yalta conference, had ignored the Croatian people and their state. The 
weekly condemned the ‘great trio’ for treating the Croatian people unjustly, in the same 
way as the ‘authors of the Versailles Treaty’, whose decision had made Croatia a part of 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.*!* 

The NDH government soon announced its views on the decisions of the Yalta 
conference. The immediate occasion for NDH reaction was the establishment of the 
Temporary Government of the Democratic Federative Yugoslavia (DFJ) on 7 March 
1945, a step taken to implement the decisions concerning Yugoslavia adopted at the 
Crimean conference. In its statement of 8 March 1945, the NDH government, presided 
over by Paveli¢, opposed the creation of a Yugoslav state that ‘was to incorporate the 
NDH territory’. In its statement, the Government declared, ‘no one is authorized to deny 
the Croatian people the right to self-determination...and to national freedom and 
independence in their own state’. Following the conclusions of the Croatian Assembly on 
22 February 1942, the NDH government, on behalf of the Croats, as a ‘conscientious and 
politically mature nation’, decisively ‘rejected the decisions and recommendations 
reached at the meeting of the three superpowers in Yalta as far as they concern the 
Croatian people and state’.?!° 

In Zagreb, the NDH government discussed surrendering the Croatian army to Field 
Marshal Alexander, commander of the British forces, to avoid surrender to the 
Communist Partisans. At this meeting, the NDH government rejected Deputy Prime 
Minister Dzafer Kulenovic’s proposal that the Croatian army remain in the country, focus 
in Bosnia and begin a guerrilla war against Communist rule.2!4 The government instead 
adopted a decision to withdraw in the direction of Austria. Along with Paveli¢, the 
government ministers and some members of Ustasha units, Kulenovi¢ left the country 
and started his life abroad. 

In the last issue of the Ustasha publication Spremnost (6 May 1945) an article by its 
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regular contributor Milivoj Magdi¢ was published, with a ‘message’ for the future 
Croatian generations. It stated that the result of the Second World War was the vanishing 
of one Europe and the emergence of another. The powers that had shaped Europe 
politically in the century’s fourth decade were stepping down from the world stage, and 
the winners in the Second World War were drawing a new European political map. 
Magdic also discussed whether the Croats had acted correctly when, in the chaos of war, 
they tried to renew their statehood, and concluded that this was an historic act by the 
Croatian people, a choice which was of permanent significance and an attempt to crown 
their aspirations for an independent life in their own state. The beginning of the new 
historical period did not mean the end of the Croatian state. On the contrary, Croatia must 
face the end of the war as a state. It had not been created only for the period of the 
NDH’s existence but for the future, under under the wing of a new European and world 
reality. The Croatian people did not embrace Bolshevik totalitarianism in the Balkans. 
The defence of Croatia was in the interests of future peace and was part and parcel of that 
cultural sphere to which Croatia had always belonged.7!5 

With these words, Spremnost attempted to deny the defeat of the NDH, a country 
which had been created and then vanished, along with forces that were swept off the 
world scene by the winds of the Second World War. Federal Bosnia and Herzegovina 
wrenched free from the stranglehold of the NDH and began its life in the revived 
Yugoslavia. 
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3 
THE CHETNIK MOVEMENT OF DRAZA 
MIHAILOVIC 


Introduction 


The Chetnik movement was founded on the ideology of an expansionist Serbia, a 
common state for the Serbian people. The originator of the expansionist-Serbia idea was 
the Serbian statesman Ilija GaraSanin, author of Nacertanije published in 1844. This idea 
was revived at the end of the First World War in the form of the Yugoslav centralistic 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. This state, for the first time, gathered together 
these ethnically related peoples, who for several previous centuries had lived in separate, 
larger, state systems. 

The Chetnik movement cannot be considered separately from the war for ‘liberation 
and unification’ of the Serbian people. It arose from ‘cetovanje’, operations performed 
behind enemy lines by special brigades or cete, comprised of and controlled by the 
Serbian regular army with the task of collecting data and organizing ambush attacks to 
protect state interests.! In the ‘national wars’ of the nineteenth century, Chetnik units 
were important not only in wresting Serbian territories from Turkish rule, but also in 
conquering non-Serbian territories and annexing them to Serbia. This dual character of 
the Chetnik movement became evident in the Balkan wars and the First World War. 

The development of the Chetnik movement had several phases characterized by 
distinct goals. It first appeared in Macedonia in the early twentieth century with the goal 
of fighting Ottoman rule in the Balkans, and subsequently to participate in the Balkan 
wars and the First World War on the side of the Entente, against the Central Powers and 
Turkish and Bulgarian domination in Macedonia. The prevalent opinion in historical 
scholarship is that the Chetnik movement was motivated by patriotism in this period, 
although it also harboured aspirations of conquest, particularly towards Macedonia and 
the Macedonian people. In the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, Chetnik units actively 
participated in the liberation of Serbian ethnic regions, but they also played a key role in 
conquering and annexing large sections of Macedonian national territory to Serbia. 
Historian Jozo Tomasevich holds that in the creation of the Yugoslav state the Chetniks 
represented ‘one of the leading Serbian patriotic groups’. The same author claims, with 
justification, that Chetnik organizations actively served the interests of Serbian ruling 
groups between the two wars. 

In the First World War the Chetnik movement was given the task of following the 
political line of the Serbian ruling military circles. Chetnik units were controlled directly 
by the Chiefs of Staff of the Serbian Army In fact, the Chetnik units supplemented the 
regular army and performed special intelligence tasks and policing. In the Toplica 
uprising (1917), Chetnik warfare was limited to diversionary tactics designed to prevent 
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the uprising from becoming widespread. A larger uprising would have been against the 
strategy of the Serbian Chiefs of Staff. Closely controlled by the top military echelons in 
the First World War, the Chetnik movement functioned strictly within guidelines issued 
by Kosta Peéanac but set by the Chiefs of Staff. Pec¢anac was thereafter accused and 
condemned by the leading representatives of the Chetnik units for defeatism and sabotage 
of the national role of the Chetnik organizations. The Chiefs of Staff and the Minister for 
Defence, concerned by the Chetniks’ behaviour in the Toplica uprising, thought that they 
might become an independent force and ordered the units to disband. Their concern was 
unwarranted because the Chetniks had shown no inclination to become an independent 
force in the Balkan wars or in the First World War, and they faithfully followed the 
strategic goals of Serbian national policy as set by the Serbian government and the 
Serbian Army Chiefs of Staff. 

From the establishment of the Yugoslav state in December 1918 until its destruction in 
April 1941, the Chetnik organizations were pillars of expansionist Serbian elements 
within the top ranks of the government. Among the Chetnik organizations formed during 
this period were the Chetnik Association for Freedom and Honor of the Homeland 
[UdruZzenje cetnika za slobodu i cast otadzbine], the Association of Serbian Chetniks for 
the King and the Homeland [Udruzenje srpskih cetnika za kralja i otadzbinu] and the 
Petar Mrkonji¢ Association of Serbian Chetniks [Udruzenje srpskih cetnika ‘Petar 
Mrkonjic’]. These groups were, as a rule, both conservative and reactionary. The fact that 
Chetniks split into a number of different associations was the consequence of efforts by 
the leading radical and democratic parties to control certain Chetnik organizations as 
instruments of their party objectives. In this respect the Radical Party was more 
successful than the Democratic Party. It employed terrorist tactics to win elections and 
form a government. Serbian nationalist Radical Party shock troops targeted members and 
activists of the non-Serbian parties as well as those in the Serbian opposition. These 
organizations attacked most viciously members of the workers’ movement, of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and of the Macedonian and Croatian national 
movements. 

Those supporting an expansionist Serbia coveted Bosnia and Herzegovina as ‘Serbian 
land’. Particularly active in this regard were Chetnik associations, whose leadership 
thought that the Serbs should have a decisive influence in that state. As early as 1920 the 
Sarajevo publication Srpska zora [Serbian Dawn] underscored the motto ‘All Serbs to 
Serbia, Serbia to all Serbs’. The Chetnik leaders in Bosnia and Herzegovina developed a 
campaign of intolerance toward the Muslims, attempting to create around them an 
atmosphere of insecurity and fear. At the same time they accused the Muslims of being 
followers of a separatist course and opponents of the idea of ‘national and state unity’. In 
Chetnik ideology and political thought, there was no room for the historical notion of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

On the platform of Serbian national exclusivity and domination, a network of Chetnik 
subcommittees was formed also in Bosnia and Herzegovina with the goal of eradicating 
Bosnia as a historical province and incorporating it into the expanded Serbian state. 
Between the two wars organizational activity was intermittent, and impacted by the 
quality of political relations at various developmental stages of the Yugoslav state. Until 
1925 the net of Chetnik subcommittees was growing, and after a period of stagnation the 
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organizational campaign was renewed during the royal dictatorship proclaimed on 6 
January 1929. The formation and spread of Chetnik subcommittees accelerated after the 
assassination of King Alexander in 1934. During 1937 and 1938, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the most intense Chetnik activity was noted in eastern Bosnia as well as in 
some towns of the Sava River Valley and Herzegovina. 

The establishment of Banovina [Region] Croatia following the Cvetkovi¢ Macek 
Agreement of 1939 prompted the Chetniks, as well as other nationalistic Serbian circles, 
to claim that the Serbs were politically fragmented and to call for a united Serbian 
political front to resist Croatian nationalists. This task was undertaken by the Serbian 
Cultural Club, which, until the German attack on Yugoslavia in April 1941, would act as 
spiritus agens and follow the motto ‘Serbs united’. It also worked to create a unified 
Serbian programme in the conviction that the Serbs constituted the backbone of the 
Yugoslav state, which Croatian, Slovenian, Muslim and other anti- Yugoslav separatists 
were out to break. 

Proponents of Serbian expansionism held that the agreement endangered the survival 
of Yugoslavia, the country they perceived as the crowning achievement of the Serbian 
national wars for liberation and unification, which was theirs to rule by virtue of their 
historic rights. For Serbian organizations such as National Defence [Narodna odbrana], 
the Serbian Cultural Club [Srpski kulturni klub], as well as the Chetnik associations, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was perceived as Serbian national territory that, along with the 
Dalmatian-Dubrovnik coast, constituted an inseparable part of a future Serbian Banovina. 
The Serbian Cultural Club, supported by the Yugoslav Muslim Organization 
(Jugoslavenska muslimanska organizacija—JMO) and its leader Dzafer Kulenovic, set 
the tone for the entire campaign. It considered the Cvetkovi¢-Macek Agreement an ‘act 
of sheer mindlessness’ and it summoned Serbs to come together to fight for annulment of 
the agreement and to protest autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The internal 
disintegration and the Serbian-Croatian-Muslim confrontation in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
represented an immediate step towards the fall of Yugoslavia. 

Gathered in their organizations and using an expansionist Serbian political strategy, the 
Chetniks were unprepared for the results of the Cvetkovi¢-Macek Agreement and for 
Hitler’s attack on Yugoslavia. The American historian, Jozo Tomasevich, rightly claims 
that the Yugoslav war plans, formulated from 1938 to 1941, did not include guerilla 
warfare in the event of an invasion.? Some initiatives for defence of the country within 
Chetnik organizations were motivated by anti-Albanian sentiment and were primarily 
local in character. The Yugoslav headquarters resolved, in the spring of 1940, to form 
small, mobile, guerilla-type units to fight prospective invaders, but this never happened, 
nor did the Ministry of Army and Navy move to form Chetnik battalions as commanded 
by officers of the regular army or a Chief of Staff. In the ten-day war, these decisions had 
no significance. 

Following the Axis invasion of April 1941, a new movement emerged under the 
leadership of Colonel Draza Mihailovic. Mihailovic’s movement had little in common 
militarily with the original Chetniks from the Balkan Wars and the First World War, and 
it did not spring from the Chetnik associations active in the Yugoslav Kingdom. The 
Ravna Gora movement was a new military organization bearing the Chetnik name. 
During the war it became known as the Chetnik Movement of Draza Mihailovic. But the 
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pre- and post-war Chetniks overlapped fully in terms of ideological orientation. The 
national and political platform of Mihailovic’s Chetniks was based on traditional 
expansionist Serbian ideology in which the Serbs were called upon to play the leading 
role in the south Slavic region and in the Balkans. The movement’s platform was 
formulated in the project of Stevan Moljevi¢ in June 1941, Mihailovic’s directive from 
December 1941, the Sahoviéi Resolution of the Chetnik Youth adopted on 2 December 
1942 and the documents of a congress held in the village of Ba in January 1944. These 
documents all support the notion of an expansionist Serbia, an idea embodied in the goals 
of all Serbian national movements from the mid-nineteenth century until the Second 
World War. During the occupation, the main enemies of the Chetnik movement were not 
the occupying forces that destroyed and tore apart the Yugoslav state, but rather the 
Croatian and Muslim Ustasha which obstructed realization of the expansionist Serbian 
ideal. 


Emergence of the Chetniks 


In a rare instance of determined resistance to the German juggernaut, a group of 
Yugoslav officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers, positioned around Doboj, 
refused to surrender. Under the leadership of Colonel Mihailovi¢ they reached the 
mountainous area of Ravna Gora in Serbia in late April, choosing this location as a 
stronghold from which to lead resistance to the occupying forces. Soon thereafter a large 
group of officers (who also refused to surrender) joined Mihailovi¢. Some of them were 
subsequently sent to Bosnia and Herzegovina as Mihailovic’s deputies so that they could 
command Chetnik units fighting the Ustasha.? 

At the time the uprising began in Bosnian Krajina at Drvar on 27 July 1941, the 
insurgent groups had not yet become distinctly defined as Partisan and Chetnik 
organizations. Although the Partisan movement has been extensively studied, the Chetnik 
role in the rebellion has not yet been the object of thorough research and, as a result, the 
prevailing view of historians who wrote in the period from 1945 to 1990 attributed the 
uprising primarily to the Communist Party and related organizations. Although the 
Partisans, led by the Communists, won the war and rebuilt the Yugoslav state on new 
societal and political foundations, the uprising need not be viewed as exclusively the 
product of Communist Party activity. With regard to the uprising in Drvar, it was 
indisputably prepared and organized by the district committee of the Communist Party 
and Communist sympathizers. This does not mean, however, that the insurgents were 
politically pro-Partisan. It was only in the further development of the uprising that 
insurgents affiliated themselves either with the Partisans or the Chetniks. The leadership 
of the Drvar uprising included individuals who, after taking control of the town, played a 
significant role in the Chetnik movement. 

The Ustasha crimes against the Serbs and Jews that culminated in genocide were sure 
to provoke a rebellious reaction among the Serbian people. The first such reaction took 
place on 6 May 1941 in the village of Srpsko Kijevo near Sanski Most.® The German— 
Ustasha response to it was swift and drastic. On 9 May the Germans shot 27 Serbian 
villagers and hanged them in the city park in Sanski Most.® This was designed to 
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dissuade Serbs from further rebellion. The effectiveness of this German reprisal was 
shortlived. In late July and early August the uprising flared up and could not be subdued 
by the most rigorous Ustasha and German measures. 

Some historians have insisted on the spontaneity of the uprising of the Serbian people 
and refuse to recognize any degree of organization.? By doing this they mean to 
underscore Serbian freedom-loving traditions, patriotism and the anti-Fascist 
consciousness, in contrast to the Croats and Muslims, from whose ranks only the more 
‘honest’ and ‘enlightened’ individuals joined the Serbs. The so-called June uprising in 
eastern Herzegovina was explained by the longstanding tradition of uprisings and the 
historical continuity of warfare among the Serbian people when their national freedom is 
at stake. They added to these premises the element of traditional Russian-Serbian 
friendship, an alliance spread in eastern Herzegovina by ‘progressive’ elements led by 
Communists. Under their influence, the Serbian people joined the uprising to fight 
against the NDH and the Ustasha who, in this area, were mostly Muslim. But the 
‘freedom-loving elements from within the Croatian and Muslim population’ joined the 
uprising as well. This did not bring into question its essentially Serbian structure, but did 
enhance its moral and political dimension. Serbian insurgents did not wreak revenge on 
unprotected Muslims, since there were ‘freedom-loving’ Muslims and Croats who joined 
the insurgent ranks. 

In the late-spring and summer 1941, Serbian refugees from Bosnia and Hercegovina 
arrived regularly in Ravna Gora, the centre of Draza Mihailovic’s Chetnik movement in 
Serbia, with news that Serbs in the NDH were suffering at the hands of Ustasha and 
Muslims and that the Communist Party of Yugoslavia [KPJ—Komunisticka partija 
Jugoslavije] was seeking to take command of the insurgent movement by creating 
Partisan units. Mihailovi¢ decided that his Ravna Gora movement was being called upon 
to lead the Chetnik rebel units in Bosnia and Herzegovina as well as in Serbia, and to 
integrate them nationally, politically and militarily within the ‘Chetnik units of the 
Yugoslav Army’, as he initially referred to the troops under his command. 

When describing the Chetnik uprising, historians usually quote two documents in order 
to illustrate its strategic goals: Moljevic’s memorandum of June 1941 and Mihailovic’s 
directive of December 1941. Both documents contain the fundamentals of the Serbian 
national and political platform, which states as its task an expansionist Serbia, that is, an 
expansionist Yugoslavia, while they neglect to mention battling the occupying forces. 
These documents have as their focus ‘cleansing the state territory of all ethnic minorities 
and non-national elements’, primarily Muslims. There is an explicit call for ‘cleansing the 
SandZak of its Muslim population, and Bosnia of Muslims and Croats’.® 

The idea of expansionist Serbia was elaborated in the document entitled ‘A 
Homogenous Serbia’, written in Montenegro, 30 June 1941, by Stevan Moljevic¢, an 
attorney and representative of the Banja Luka Serbian Cultural Club. In his memorandum 
Moljevi¢ asserted that Serbs were under a fundamental obligation to create a homogenous 
Serbian ethnic territory in areas where they lived. This was to be achieved by ‘relocation 
and exchange of the Croatian population from Serbian territories and vice versa’.? This, 
he explained, was the path that ‘Vojvoda Draza has chosen for the Serbian people’. 
According to Moljevic’s project, Yugoslavia was to consist of three federal units: Serbia, 
Croatia and Slovenia. The Serbian portion was to include all of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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In conclusion Moljevi¢ stated that Serbs had been fighting for such a state since the time 
of Karaforde 1° Moljevié wrote further about his project in a letter to Dragi8a Vasié in 
December 1941, stating that Serbs should take control of the major ‘strategic points’ and 
‘undertake from within the cleansing of the country of non-Serbian elements’, that is, 
Croats and Muslims. The Serbian refugees, of whom there were many from all Serbian 
areas, were to be put to work on this internal cleansing.!! 


The Chetnik movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Although Mihailovi¢é defined his basic strategy and prepared his military organization at 
Chetnik headquarters on Ravna Gora Mountain in Serbia, Chetnik actions first acquired 
the character of a mass movement in Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina, independent 
of the Ravna Gora centre. Unlike the Partisans, the Bosnian Chetnik movement was 
characterized by a lack of central military and political leadership.!? Militarily the 
Chetnik movement in eastern Bosnia linked with Mihailovic’s Ravna Gora movement, 
while in eastern Herzegovina and western Bosnia the Chetniks acted independently of 
this centre in their military actions and collaborated with the Chetnik units and staffs 
from Montenegro and Croatian Krajina. 

Until the arrival of Mihailovi¢’s emissary officers, the Chetnik movement in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina lacked military organization and discipline, and was not guided by a 
cohesive national and political platform. Chetnik activities in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were spearheaded by local leaders of expansionist Serbian organizations, priests, 
merchants, teachers, officers, non-commissioned officers, gendarmes, members of the 
National Defence and the Yugoslav youth organization ‘Falcon’ [Sokol], and those who 
in the provinces and rural areas belonged to the political structure of the regime of 
Serbian hegemony in Yugoslavia between the two wars. The goal of this movement was 
to bring down Ustasha rule and the NDH and to destroy their ethno-national 
foundation—the Croats and Muslims. This meant that the Chetnik movement in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was not focused on fighting against the occupying forces, a fact 
confirmed in practice through the collaboration of Chetnik units with the Italian military 
and political organs and authorities. 

Several factors contributed to the development of the Chetnik insurgency in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. First was the tradition of Serbian uprisings in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. These were directed against the Turks with the goal of annexing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia. The last action of this kind was instigated by the 
Serbian government in November 1918, at the end of the First World War. At that time, 
the movement for annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia included a significant 
number of Bosnian districts, while in Bosnian Krajina and its centre, Banja Luka, it 
acquired a markedly expansionist Serbian ideology.!° 

The geographic position of these regions was a second factor contributing to Chetnik 
prominence. Eastern Bosnia borders on western Serbia, eastern Herzegovina is next to 
Montenegro, and Bosnian Krajina is adjacent to eastern sections of the Croatian 
Krajina—Lika, Kordun and Banija—all areas populated predominantly by Serbs. From 
the Chetnik viewpoint, those units in eastem Bosnia were best situated to receive 
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considerable political, military and national assistance from Serbia. The Krajina Chetniks 
did not receive this kind of aid from their neighbours on the Croatian side of the River 
Una, nor were the Montenegrin Chetniks in a position to assist their Herzegovinian 
Chetnik brethren. 

In the first-half of July 1941, supporting his claims with specific data, von Horstenau, 
the German commanding general in the NDH, warned Paveli¢ about the harsh Ustasha 
treatment of Serbs.!4 At a later point this same general reported that in late 1941 the 
number of Serbs who had been killed was 0.75 million.!> Although this information is an 
approximation, the precision of which has never established, it is still beyond dispute that 
Ustasha genocide against the Serbs in Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as in Serbian 
areas of Croatia, was massive—not in terms of the executors but in the number of 
victims. In Bosnian Krajina the scope of the crimes was particularly vast in Biha¢, Kulen 
Vakuf, Bosanska Krupa, Cazin, Sanski Most, Klju¢, Bosanski Petrovac, Mrkonji¢-Grad, 
Glamoé and other towns with ethnically-mixed populations. 

The Chetniks blamed all Croatian people, especially Muslims, for Ustasha crimes. 
Seeking to exterminate all non-Serbs in Bosnia and Herzegovina, they undertook actions 
of cruel revenge against the Muslims. The Italian occupying authorities tolerated these 
Chetnik operations against the Muslims and Croats, and they protected the Chetnik units 
from the Ustasha and Home Guard. This allowed the Chetniks to survive and even bolster 
their positions in the regions where the Serbian population was in a majority, such as 
Glamoé, Bosansko Grahovo, Drvar, Bosanski Petrovac, Bosanska Krupa, Bosanski Novi, 
Sanski Most, Ribnik, Mrkonji¢-Grad and especially, the area of Manja¢éa. The Chetniks 
stayed close to the Italian garrisons located in these towns, and from there they attacked 
Muslim and Croatian villages, plundered and torched them, and terrorized and murdered 
unarmed Muslims and Croatians. In order to take revenge for Ustasha operations in 
Kulen Vakuf and its vicinity, Serbian insurgents killed a group of Muslim refugees who 
were fleeing from Kulen Vakuf to Bihac. According to an NDH military report, the 
‘Chetnik—Communist forces imprisoned and killed over 3,000 of our people’ on 5 
September 1941.1° 

This and similar examples of Chetnik and rebel crimes against and murder of Muslims 
was explained in Partisan historical sources in distinctly political terms. According to this 
historiography, which condemned the Chetnik movement politically without attempting 
to research and clarify this phenomenon within the framework of the fascist occupation 
of the country, the Serbian Chetnik relations towards the Muslims were viewed as a 
‘mistake’ that resulted from the influence of ‘prominent conservative and reactionary 
elements’ in Serbian society, something that could be overcome with the ‘proper’ 
political engagement and successful Partisan military actions. The ‘““Serbs” hatred and 
hostility toward the Muslims and Croats are present in numerous rebel guerilla units’ and 
were a manifestation of chauvinism ‘which is not difficult to overcome’. According to 
this analysis, it was sufficient for the Communists to initiate political activity, and for the 
Partisans to undertake several successful actions, in order to obliterate the hatred and 
improve the situation in general.'” 

Among the first officers who Mihailovic sent to eastern Bosnia were majors BoSko 
Todorovic and Jezdimir Dangi¢. Todorovic was Mihailovic’s delegate for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Dangi¢ for eastern Bosnia.'® With considerable discipline and 
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devotion, but varying degrees of success, Dangi¢ and Todorovi¢ carried out the tasks 
entrusted to them. Their first task was to impose military discipline on the Chetnik ranks, 
bring them under the command of Mihailovic’s united Chetnik movement and lead them 
in combat against the Ustasha and Muslims.!9 At the same time, in the assessment of 
Mihailovic’s representatives, it was necessary to separate the Serbs from the Partisans 
using propaganda in order to preserve the Serbian people. Owing to calculated 
Communist actions, Dangi¢ and Todorovic claimed, Serbs were perishing in combat with 
the Germans and Italians because of the enemy’s superiority in men and material. 

From the very beginning the Chetnik leadership evaded military confrontations with 
the Germans. Mihailovi¢, in his capacity as ‘commander of the mountain headquarters of 
the Yugoslav Army’, warned as early as August 1941 to ‘avoid clashes with the Germans 
for as long as possible’.2° Strikes against the Germans were to await a general 
improvement in the political and military situation. Until then the logic of the Chetnik 
war strategy was to protect the Serbian people from German punitive measures, while at 
the same time to maintain an open front against the NDH and the Muslims as the main 
enemies of the Serbs. Following this course of action the Chetniks tried to establish 
collaboration with the Germans, who remained suspicious of such initiatives. 

In defining the Chetnik stance in eastern Bosnia, Dangi¢ advocated that the Chetniks, 
unlike the Partisans, avoid armed clashes with the Germans. Therefore Chetnik warfare 
would not be perceived as opposing the occupation, as much as ‘self-defence against the 
Ustasha and revenge against the Croats and Muslims’. Like Dangic, Chetnik vojvoda 
[Duke] Acim Babi¢ was also opposed to fighting against the Germans, and for this reason 
persistently avoided agreements with representatives of the Partisan staff.7! 


Chetnik—Italian collaboration 


From the very beginning of their occupying rule, the Italians showed a readiness to 
collaborate with Serbian political representatives; as a result they actively supported the 
Chetniks in the areas in south-western Bosnia and eastern Herzegovina, two areas within 
their occupation zone. The German-Ustasha could not subdue the uprising, nor could the 
Italian—Chetnik alliance prevent Ustasha terrors against the Serbs or halt Chetnik crimes 
against the Muslims and Croats. But the Italian occupation provided a territorial 
framework within which the Chetniks could fight for their goal: a ‘homogeneous Serbia’ 
in the spirit of the tradition of expansionist Serbian national ideology. The concentration 
of Chetniks in Split, Sibenik, Zadar and other coastal towns located in the Italian 
occupied territory would have great significance for the development of the Chetnik 
movement in south-western Bosnia, through which the Italians tried to strengthen their 
positions. 

Owing to Italian protection, the Chetniks were able to focus on fighting the Ustasha 
and the Partisans (whom they considered their main enemy) in the Italian-occupied 
regions. In this respect they were in a better position than the Chetniks in the German- 
occupied areas, especially those in eastern Bosnia who had the German, Ustasha and 
Partisan forces pitted against them. In eastern Bosnia the Germans undertook operations 
of greater scope against the Chetniks, who wanted to annex many districts in this region 
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to Serbia. In south-western Bosnia the Italians openly supported the Chetniks to weaken 
the NDH and gain military and political control over as much territory as possible. In 
south-western Bosnia the Chetnik movement found a protector and ally in the Italian 
occupation forces. The fact that eastern Herzegovina was a part of the Italian-occupied 
territory created for Chetniks the same situation as in other Italian sectors: they had the 
blessing of the Italian occupying authorities. Shared interests and goals united them in a 
military and political alliance against the Ustasha and Partisans. 

If the Ustasha were to be blamed for the Serbian uprising in the NDH, the Italians were 
responsible for splitting the rebels into two rival factions, the Chetniks and the Partisans. 
The Chetnik movement survived and developed under Italian military and political 
guidance. The Chetnik relations with the Italians went through several phases. Initially, 
the Chetnik leadership treated the Germans and the Italians no differently. Adhering to 
the view that the time for fighting had yet to come, the Chetniks abided by Mihailovic’s 
order to ‘avoid clashes both with the Italians and the Germans as long as possible’ .22 This 
‘neutral’ stance soon led to Chetnik collaboration with the Italians, but not with the 
Germans. There were reasons enough for collaboration on both sides. In the opinion of 
Jevdevic , the Chetnik vojvoda, the Italians did not want to subject their soldiers to the 
dangers of clashes with the Communists and counted on the Chetniks to take over the 
fight against the Partisans. In this way the Italians hoped to save their soldiers and, by 
means of Chetnik engagement, gradually to destroy the main Italian enemy in the NDH, 
the Partisans. 

Chetnik warfare against the Ustasha was objectively advantageous to Italian 
aspirations. The Chetniks took advantage of this Italian position by obtaining arms, 
ammunition and food, thereby securing the material and economic conditions for 
attaining their goals. Jevdevic rightly concluded that the Italians despised the Croats, and 
while they were not fond of the Serbs, they considered them a factor in their occupying 
plans. Croatian ‘collective’ hatred of the Italians set the stage for Chetnik collaboration 
with the Italians, something exploited by both sides.?? 

The Italian—Chetnik collaboration may be considered as parallel to the German— 
Ustasha alliance. Still, these two collaborations differed considerably in terms of the war 
goals of the two occupying forces and their relations with the sides they protected. The 
Germans did not manifest the intention to annex Croatian or Bosnian territories to the 
Reich. It was important for them not to engage their total war potential in fighting against 
the uprising because they needed it on other fronts. Italian engagement on the major 
fronts was secondary and that allowed them to deploy considerable military forces to the 
NDH. This provided the conditions necessary for an Italian—Chetnik alliance and for 
their war agreements. The Chetniks used these opportunities abundantly. Conditions for 
collaboration were ripe for both sides. Their collaboration stemmed from their mutual 
interests: the Chetniks needed the protection that Italian occupying forces were willing to 
provide, and the Italians needed a foothold in the local ethnic element to soften their 
image as occupiers. As the uprising evolved and increasingly acquired the attributes of 
outright war, demands for collaboration became more pressing. The war allies often 
found one another based on their specific needs and goals. 

Todorovic had the task of negotiating with the Italians, while Dangi¢ was to seek 
agreement with the Germans. But while the Italians were more prone to collaboration 
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with the Chetniks, the Germans remained firm. Todorovi¢é made an agreement with 
Italian Lieutenant Colonel Castagneri concerning the withdrawal of Italian troops from 
the Foéa and Cajniée districts and from Vi8egrad. After the Italians left, the Chetniks took 
over these areas and received significant amounts of arms, ammunition, war equipment 
and food from the Italians.*4 In return, the Chetniks were obliged to help the Italians in 
the GoraZde-Foéa area.?° 

The main theatre of Chetnik—lItalian cooperation was eastern Bosnia, where it was 
organized and supported by Major Todorovic. The Italians did not support the Chetniks 
across the board; their policy towards the Chetniks was not always consistent. In some 
situations the Chetniks were forced to secure Italian military, political and technical 
support by means of specific agreements. This made the Chetniks dependent on the 
Italians. Italian—Chetnik relations were marked by ongoing negotiations, rarely 
culminating in enduring agreements in which the Chetniks had the upper hand. Todorovic 
tried to reach a general agreement with the Italians, one that would, however, also specify 
mutual obligations. It suited the Italians to have the Chetniks ask them for operational 
assistance and collaboration when this help was also strategically opportune for them. 
Italian interests were best served when they helped the Chetniks in operations against the 
Partisans or the Ustasha. 

In January 1942 Todorovi¢ formulated certain ‘Guidelines’, demanding that Chetnik 
officers work towards an agreement to protect the Serbian population against the Ustasha 
and other crimes. He was careful to note that the negotiations and agreement did not 
engage the Chiefs of Staff, the Yugoslav government and regular army, but only the 
Chetnik units under his command.?6 This agreement predicted the disarming of all 
military or semi-military units except for the Chetniks, which, along with the Italian 
troops, were supposed to protect the Serbian people in eastern Bosnia. On the other hand, 
the agreement obliged the Chetniks not to attack the Italians unless the Italians attacked 
them. They also allowed the Italians to enter their ‘liberated’ territory freely.2” Following 
these guidelines, Todorovic’s representatives, led by Lieutenant Mutimir Petkovic, 
worked on a written agreement with the staff of the Italian 6th Army Corps. 

On 26 January 1942 Todorovi¢ reported to Mihailovic concerning the negotiations and 
the urgency of concluding an agreement. Todorovic argued that the ‘Serbian question’ 
should be solved by ‘evacuation, eradication, and forced relocation of a significant 
number of the Muslims and Catholics’. This would make easier the logistics of moving 
‘our units or the regular army for operations that are in the spirit of orders issued by our 
Chiefs of Staff’. He assessed that the ‘Serbian people in the Gacko and Nevesinje 
districts were exposed to defeatist, anti-state, anti-social, anti-Monarchy, anti-Great 
Britain, and anti-Chetnik propaganda’ spread by the Communists. He further claimed that 
‘the Turks are hostile’ and were torching Serbian villages. For this reason he ordered ‘a 
counter attack on the Turks’ and ‘counter-propaganda’ for preserving the Serbs from a 
‘de-nationalization of the civil war’. He reported that the Chetniks had burned down a 
number of ‘Turkish villages’, and continued their combat around Fazlagic¢a Kula and 
Stolac. The goal of these strikes was to ‘free this region of the Turks’, ‘to take over this 
part of the Adriatic coast’, and to use military successes to prevent ‘any type of enemy or 
prejudiced propaganda’. Todorovi¢ asked for several ‘young, energetic Serbs, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, corporals and well-armed soldiers’ to be sent to him from 
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Serbia, and ‘for the allies to drop some arms and ammunition on the Chetnik territory’.?° 

In late January 1942 Todorovic received a report from Lieutenant Petkovic¢, the official 
negotiator with the Italians. Petkovi¢ wrote that there were about 30,000 Italians in 
Mostar and that new contingents kept arriving from Dubrovnik. According to his 
observations, the Italian mood towards the Serbs was ‘at the point of transforming owing 
to German pressure to resolve the Chetnik question in Bosnia and Herzegovina’. 
Nevertheless, the Italians expressed their readiness not to disarm the Chetniks as the 
Germans demanded. The Preliminary Agreement obliged the Chetniks not to resist Italian 
troops in areas the Italians wanted to take over. Chetniks would continue to maintain law 
and order in areas they presently held. Convinced that this task surpassed his abilities, 
Petkovi¢ asked Todorovic to come to the Chetnik territory, from where they would go to 
Mostar together to finalise the agreement with the commander of the 6th Army Corps.?9 

In early February 1942 Todorovic sent a communication to the local Chetnik units 
concerning the course and character of negotiations. The purpose of this communication 
was to eliminate misunderstandings and dilemmas connected to the real meaning of the 
negotiations. In this document Todorovic¢ pointed out that the goal of the negotiations was 
to protect the Serbian population in eastern Herzegovinian districts. Todorovic 
subsequently reported to Mihailovi¢ on military and political collaboration with the 
Italians. He also requested the government’s support of Jevdevic's political activity, the 
former people’s representative in eastern Bosnia. Todorovic asked that Milan Gavrilovic, 
Minister of Justice and the head of the Agricultural Party, that the royal government in 
exile should broadcast a radio appeal for the unity of the Serbian people in their fight for 
freedom.*° 


The quest for a Chetnik—Partisan accord 


In the autumn the Chetniks and Partisans were in a militarily unfavourable position in 
relation to the occupying forces and the NDH army. Their positions in eastern Bosnia and 
eastern Herzegovina were particularly difficult because the German, Italian, Ustasha and 
Home Guard troops controlled the greater part. The Chetniks and Partisans held the moral 
high ground because both sides enjoyed the support of distressed Serbs. The lack of unity 
between them, however, gave the advantage to the occupying forces and the Ustasha. 
Their survival demanded unification of their forces in the name of more efficient 
operations and to gain efficiency in their actions. Combining their military potential 
could only be successful if they set aside their political differences. 

The Chetnik—Partisan Accord of 1 October 1941, as well as those who signed it, 
suggested that the two parties understood the importance of cooperation.*! The accord 
stipulated that a joint Chetnik-Partisan command was to be established and that joint 
authorities would control the liberated territory. According to the first article of the 
accord, a temporary ‘Command Staff of Bosnian military and Partisan units’ would 
consist of three members from each side.*? The staff officers were to plan and conduct 
operations and to recruit people between 19 and 50 years of age. The accord specified 
that a joint authority be established as each town was taken, and that a people’s 
committee be selected with the duty of governing behind the lines. The next day the 
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accord’s signatories addressed the ‘honest and patriotic people of Bosnia’ in a 
proclamation in which they explained the position of the Serbs, Muslims and Croats in 
the occupied country; condemned instances of betrayal of the fight for liberation; and 
summoned the people of Bosnia to unite in their fight against the Fascist occupying 
forces and the Ustasha.*° 

The first days following the establishment of the joint command were devoted to 
preparations for a joint operation to capture Zvornik. In the course of October, however, 
the joint commanders failed to capture any significant town, owing to mutual suspicions 
that could not be eradicated by a piece of paper. Although both sides stated that they had 
entered the negotiations with ‘honest’ intentions, the Chetniks were unwilling to fight the 
Germans, only the Ustasha, justifying their position by fears of German retaliation 
against Serbs. On the other hand, the Partisan leaders could not agree whether to continue 
collaborating with the Chetniks, especially in forming bodies of joint authority. 

It did not take long for an open clash to erupt. On 9 November 1941 Dangic¢, the 
commander of the Bosnian Chetnik units, received an order from Mihailovi¢ to move his 
troops as quickly as possible toward UZice (in Serbia) to attack the Partisans, and to leave 
only the most necessary units in Bosnia. The order stated that the Partisans were being 
led by Croatian Ustasha, whose goal was to spark a ‘fratricidal war’ among the Serbian 
people and ‘prevent the Chetniks from taking their revenge against the Croats’ .34 [t is not 
known why Dangic did not carry out the order. In all likelihood it was more important for 
him to strengthen the Chetnik positions in eastern Bosnia. 

Since the Romanija Partisan unit, with a certain degree of Chetnik collaboration, had 
taken control of Rogatica on 24 October, a joint Partisan-Chetnik command was 
established there in keeping with the accord. The commander was a Partisan and his 
deputy was a Chetnik. Unsatisfied with holding the weaker of the two positions, the 
Chetniks headed for the centre of the district to organise a Rogatica Chetnik unit and 
impose independent Chetnik rule. When most troops were close to ViSegrad, Chetnik 
Captain Sergije Mihailovi¢ committed atrocities against Muslims, thereby flouting the 
agreement. 

In order to salvage the accord, Partisan and Chetnik officers, primarily from peasant 
ranks, agreed to a joint conference in Vlasenica on 16 November 1941. They were unable 
to reach an agreement at this meeting. While Partisan representatives emphasized fighting 
the occupying forces and supported brotherhood and unity among the Serbs, Muslims and 
Croats, the Chetniks, led by Dangi¢, blamed the Croats and Muslims for the sufferings of 
the Serbian people and called on the Chetniks to exact revenge.*° The next day, 17 
November, the Chetniks held a separate conference at which they adopted a 14-article 
resolution endorsing Dangié’s position.°° The Chetniks and Partisans thus split before the 
benefits of their accord could be demonstrated, as if neither side could wait to be free of 
the obligations of the agreement. 

The next day the main leaders of the Chetnik movement decided to establish the 
Temporary Authorities of Eastern Bosnia,?” a governing body with departments for 
internal, legal, military-technical, economic and operational affairs. Pero Dukanovic, 
Zdravko Tanasi¢, Major Dangi¢, A¢im Babi¢ and Major Todorovic were chosen to head 
the various departments. At the same time they remained part of the Mountain Staff of 
the Bosnian Chetnik units led by Dangié.2® On 19 November the Temporary Authorities 
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of Eastern Bosnia contacted the Main Staff of the Partisan units in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with a proposal to resume negotiations ‘in the spirit of the principal 
viewpoints’ on the occasion of establishing temporary rule in eastern Bosnia.°? The 
initiative for negotiations was, in fact, a ploy to diminish the possibility that the other 
force could strengthen its own position. 

The Chetnik-Partisan talks took place concurrently with Chetnik initiatives to make 
contact with the Italians and Germans. The Chetnik staffs in eastern Bosnia chose 
collaboration with the Italian occupying authorities, who in turn were ready for good 
relations with the Chetniks. On 1 November Kamenko Jevtic, the commander of the 
Visegrad Chetnik unit, informed Todorovic that the Italians on the Bijelo Brdo-Rudo line 
would wait for the fall of ViSegrad so that the Chetniks could take it without 
interference.*° In late November 1941 Todorovié reached an agreement with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Castagnieri, commander of the Italian garrison in GoraZde, concerning safety 
measures for the evacuation of the Italian troops and surrendering Gorazde to the 
Chetniks.*1 

In addition to contacting the Italians, Jevti¢ took steps to establish ties with the 
Germans. In his letter of 12 December 1941 to the Rudo municipal authorities, he 
informed them of a visit he had paid to the German and Serbian military authorities in 
Uzice, in order to learn their intentions concerning the ViSegrad area. The Germans and 
‘the Serbian army’, he wrote, approved of Chetnik activity in eastern Bosnia and 
recommended that the Chetniks guard the ViSegrad district and maintain law and order 
there.42 


Draza Mihailovi¢’s directive 


If the pre-uprising phase was ideologically marked by Moljevic’s project, the end of 1941 
brought with it a definition of the Chetnik war goals in the form of Mihailovi¢’s 
Directive.*? By that time Mihailovié had established himself as the dominant Chetnik 
leader within Yugoslavia. He had united the Ravno Gora officers around the notion of an 
expansionist Serbia in an expansionist Yugoslavia. In Bosnia and Herzegovina his 
leadership was accepted by local Chetniks, who were valued for having organized 
politically the Serbian people. Mihailovi¢ had also won the trust of the royal Yugoslav 
government in exile in London, which accepted him as one of its own. Mihailovic’s 
stature in the Chetnik movement allowed him to articulate its governmental and political 
goals with authority. The directive he sent to the Montenegrin Chetnik commanders on 
20 December 1941 had precisely this character.“4 

The main goals of the Yugoslav Chetniks were enumerated in ten articles of the 
directive. These goals were defined as support for the monarchy with the dynasty of the 
Katadordevits at its head; expansionist Yugoslavia with an expansionist Serbia, which 
would include an ethnically pure Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Srem, 
Banat and Baéka; a state territory cleansed of all minorities and non-Serbian elements; a 
common border between Serbia and Montenegro and between Serbia and Slovenia, 
within which the SandZak would be cleansed of the Muslim population, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina of the Muslims and Croats; the punishment of all Ustasha and Muslims; 
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relocation of Montenegrins to areas cleansed of minorities and non-national elements; 
and rejection of collaboration with the Communists on grounds that they supported social 
revolution and opposed the dynasty. 

Moljevi¢, in his project of June 1941, had pointed out oversights in Serbian national 
policy when the Yugoslav state was established in December 1918. Mihailovic, 
determined to avoid such errors, clearly outlined the methods to be used in implementing 
the Serbian national platform in the Second World War. The ethno-national programme 
of the Serbian Chetniks drew upon the 100-year experience of the Serbian people in their 
fight for ‘national liberation and unification’, from the efforts of GaraSanin to Nikola 
Pasi¢, and, finally, to Mihailovi¢. If warfare was a national method for the ‘liberation and 
unification’ of the Serbian people, the Muslims were forever doomed to pay for ‘Serbian 
freedom’ with their lives and property. This was to be realized by conquering the Muslim 
and Croatian regions and ‘Serbianizing’ them—making that territory ‘part of the Serbian 
state’, be it Bosnia and Herzegovina or Croatia. Mihailovi¢ was consistent in following 
the path of ‘glorious’ Serbian history. The more drastic the destruction of the Muslims, 
the longer the reach of ‘Serbian freedom’. According to Mihailovi¢, ‘an expansionist 
Serbia within Yugoslavia’ had to secure the eternal existence of Serbia regardless of the 
price the Muslims and Croats would have to pay. In addition to these historical 
opponents, the ‘Communist’ Partisans were obstructing the Chetnik movement. The 
Chetniks, as they themselves pointed out, were summoned to enter, ‘along with the 
Germans troops’, ‘a holy war against the Communists for the freedom of our brothers’, 
mostly Serbs.*° 


Mihailovi¢ is promoted 


The Yugoslav government in exile in London closely followed the activity of the 
Mihailovic’s Chetniks. They provided what support they could, and they also pledged 
that the British government would provide military equipment and arms for Mihailovi¢’s 
units. In the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition, Mihailovic gained the reputation of an 
opponent to fascism. The leading English newspapers described Mihailovi¢ as a 
Yugoslav hero who stayed in the country and refused to surrender before the occupying 
forces. The Yugoslav government in exile fabricated and encouraged the cult of 
Mihailovi¢ and, through its contacts with the Soviet government, attempted to enhance 
the Chetniks’ stature so that the Partisans would be persuaded to put themselves under 
Mihailovié’s command.*® 

Because the King appointed him as commander of military forces in the occupied 
territories, Mihailovi¢ harboured the ambition of eventual promotion to the rank of the 
commander of ‘all armed movements’ in the country.*” In December 1941 the Yugoslav 
government promoted Mihailovic to the rank of Brigade General, and on 19 January 1942 
he was made the Minister of the Army, Navy and Air Forces. Since Mihailovic could not 
participate directly in the work of the government, Slobodan Jovanovic assumed that duty 
as his deputy.*® The President of the Yugoslav government in exile worked to bolster 
Mihailovi¢’s position, particularly in the Allied countries. Both the government and 
Mihailovi¢ needed his position to be legitimate: the government in order to elevate its 
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international status, and Mihailovic¢ to reinforce his standing in the country. 


Chetnik—German relations 


The Chetnik negotiations with the Germans were quite different from their talks with the 
Italians both in origins and results. The Chetnik contacts with the Italians date from late 
September 1941, and with the Germans from December 1941. The more openly negative 
the Italians became toward the NDH, the more prospects for Chetnik—lItalian 
collaboration improved. The deeper the German—Serbian differences, the weaker the 
likelihood was for understandings between the Germans and the Chetniks. From 
September to the end of 1941, when the occupiers were relatively inactive in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the Chetniks showed greater initiative in terms of their collaboration with 
the Italians. On the other hand, German passivity in this period did not inspire the 
Chetniks to seek an agreement with them. Only in late 1941 did the first signs of military 
and political contact between the Chetniks and the Germans appear. 

In one of his first orders Mihailovi¢ announced the possibility of contacts with the 
Germans.49 Dangié’s efforts to work with the Germans were discussed in a report by the 
German military intelligence centre in Belgrade on 14 November 1941. The report 
remarked that Dangi¢ had a firmer stance from the beginning against Communism than 
his commander, Mihailovi¢. Dangi¢’s goal was, reportedly, to take action with the 
Germans against the Communists in the border section of old Serbia in order to secure 
a’free area behind the lines’ for expelling Croatian Ustasha units from the Serbian 
sections of Bosnia.°° These German assessments opened up the possibility of German- 
Chetnik negotiations in late December 1941. At that time ‘bilateral efforts’ were made to 
reach a Chetnik—German agreement’, but this initiative failed.>! 

Dangic¢ believed that his anti-Communist stance would be sufficient for the Germans to 
ally with him in fighting the Partisans. Dangi¢’s desire to forge an agreement with the 
Germans was driven in part by the personal influence of General Milan Nedi¢ who, by 
virtue of accepting the position of the president of the Serbian government, ‘had 
consciously sacrificed himself to save as many Serbs as possible’. Doko Slijepéevi¢ 
wrote: ‘It is known Nedic¢ is working to aid our people in eastern Bosnia.’ A wave of 
Bosnian refugees inundated Serbia in search of refuge.°* Under the influence of Nedié, 
Dangi¢ opted to support a ‘national Serbia’, over Yugoslavia, convinced that conditions 
did not exist for a common state with the Croats. Therefore his pro-expansionist Serbian 
and anti- Yugoslav views, shared by Nedi¢, might have been of interest to the Germans, 
especially after there had been an open clash between the Chetniks and the Partisans. 


The quest for Chetnik—German collaboration 


Dangi¢ conducted direct negotiations with the Germans from December 1941 to April 
1942.53 In the second half of December he had several meetings with representatives of 


the German Abwehr, with bilateral efforts to reach an agreement.°* In January the 
Chetniks of eastern Bosnia, with Nedic’s support and Mihailovic’s consent, were on the 
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threshold of signing an agreement with the Germans, which was considerably more 
significant in its nature than the one they had signed with the Italians. A report of the 
VisSegrad Chetniks in eastern Bosnia, dated 11 January 1942, proposed an agreement for 
Chetnik collaboration with the Germans against the Partisans in the anticipated offensive 
on eastern Bosnia. This report noted that the Communists and Ustasha were the greatest 
enemies of the Serbian people, and that the Chetniks were neither Communists nor 
Partisans but ethnic-Serbian soldiers. It further pointed out that a German punitive 
expedition had been undertaken in eastern Bosnia, so that ‘only reason could save the 
Serbian people in eastern Bosnia’ because they were in ‘a life-or-death struggle against 
the Communists’. Lieutenant Jevti¢, who signed the document, noted that the Chetniks 
could ‘not allow the German troops to be the only force pitted against the Communists, 
because they would eradicate the entire Serbian people’.°° 

NDH government representatives, in fear of losing eastern Bosnia, protested against 
these proposals and found support among the German generals, thereby undermining the 
Chetnik initiative.5° The initiative was to acquire a new form, however, in the Serbian 
campaign to join a large part of eastern Bosnia to Serbia. Instead of the German plan to 
cleanse eastern Bosnia of the Chetniks and Partisans, the Chetnik cleansing of the 
Muslims went on in this area until the Partisans asserted their military and political 
control. 

In late January the Chetnik commander of eastern Bosnia sent a report to Mihailovi¢ 
recommending that the Serbian question in Italian-occupied areas (Herzegovina, 
Montenegro and southern Dalmatia) be resolved by the evacuation, eradication and 
forceful relocation of a significant number of Muslims and Catholics. He further 
remarked that the fighting of the Serbian people in Bosnia and Herzegovina had great 
significance for the Yugoslav cause, which he perceived as the ‘Serbian mission to unite 
the South Slavs’. In conclusion he proposed signing an agreement with the main Partisan 
staff for Yugoslavia, by which the Communist Party would recognize the King as 
‘Supreme Commander’.57 

In mid-January 1942, Chetnik commanders in eastern Bosnia and Herzegovina granted 
the local Chetnik units permission for collaboration, in several instances with Italian 
units, hoping thereby to protect the Serbian population in the Italian-occupied areas. 
Major Todorovi¢, the commander, responded with a special announcement to numerous 
queries from subordinates concerning Chetnik-Italian relations with a special 
announcement. Among other things, this announcement stated: ‘Our government and 
military has entrusted the custody of the population of the occupied territory to the army 
of the Kingdom of Italy.’ Todorovic further explained, ‘for the purpose of 
accomplishing...the task—protecting the Serbian population from any type of terror—the 
Serbian Chetniks are allowed to collaborate with the Italian military units to the degree 
deemed necessary’.°® In an address to the Serbian people on 22 January 1942 Major 
Dangi¢, the commander of the Bosnian Chetnik units, ordered the Chetnik units to allow 
German troops to ‘pass through Bosnia. They are advancing peacefully and minding their 
own business without disturbing our unfortunate and long-suffering people’. Dangi¢ 
called on the Chetniks and the people to destroy the Ustasha, Croats and Communists.°9 

The degree to which not only Dangic¢ but also the Germans wanted to collaborate with 
the other side is evident from their representatives in the negotiations that took place in 
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January and February 1942. On the Wehrmacht’s behalf General Paul Bader, German 
Commander in Serbia, and Colonel Erich Kewisch, head of Operational Headquarters, 
negotiated with Dangi¢.®° On this occasion Dangié expressed a readiness to ‘recognize 
Croatian sovereignty’, and ‘to subordinate his people unconditionally to German control 
in order to destroy completely the Communists in eastern Bosnia’. Owing to resistance 
from NDH government representatives, Bader eventually decided to abandon 
negotiations with Dangié.°! 

However, temporary tactical advantage was not sufficient to supersede the national 
traditions of historical enemies. The Germans could not have become Serbian allies based 
exclusively on the Chetnik anti-Communist position, nor could the Chetniks, as bearers 
of Serbian national interest, have transformed themselves into a German political ally. 
This was particularly the case since the Germans started the war with the aim of 
conquering the Serbian belligerents once and for all, while Serbia was waging, for a 
seond time, an insurgent war against Germany to defeat that goal. But by insisting on 
preserving the Serbian people and avoiding clashes with the Germans, both the Yugoslav 
government in exile and Mihailovic¢, as the commander of the Yugoslav Chetnik army in 
the homeland, were abetting the Germans in their offensives against their common 
enemy, the Partisans. By providing the Germans with the right of transit, the Chetniks 
tried to demonstrate that they were serious about collaboration. On the other hand, the 
Germans were satisfied with this gesture alone and did not feel the need to make the 
collaboration official by signing concrete agreements with the Chetniks. 

It is indisputable that the Chetniks, despite their best efforts, failed to persuade the 
Germans to change their attitude toward them. This is evident from the German anti- 
Serbian stance in their combat against the Partisans, who were supported by the same 
Serbian people, specifically the Serbian peasantry Ultimately, it could be said that the 
Chetniks had no reason to be dissatisfied because the Germans, through their combat 
against the Partisans, were attacking the main Chetnik enemy. 


Chetnik response to the German—Ustasha operation of January 1942 


In early January 1942 the staff of the Bosnian Chetniks foresaw the possibility of a 
German-Italian offensive in eastern Bosnia. Fearing that this powerful offensive would be 
harmful to the Serbs, the Chetnik command ordered a strategic withdrawal of Chetnik 
troops westward of the Bosna and Neretva rivers. Partisan leaders were warned not to 
subject the Serbian people to unnecessary suffering. These measures did not exclude 
fighting in those areas wherever conditions were most favourable.®* This assessment, 
which had the nature of an order, was accompanied by a proposal to sign a special 
agreement with the staff of the Italian 6th Army Corps, which would oblige the Chetniks 
to treat Italian troops amicably: ‘Chetnik troops were not to use arms against the Italians.’ 
In return the Italians were expected not to disarm the Chetniks because the latter needed 
their arms in case the Ustasha attacked when the Italian troops had withdrawn from the 
territory held by the Chetniks.®? 

The Germans, by conducting joint operations with the Ustasha in January 1942, 
intended to scrutinize the wartime behaviour of the Ustasha, particularly in eastern 
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Bosnia. The Chetniks ruled much of this region: they held Zvornik, ViSegrad, Vlasenica, 
Srebrenica, Drinjaca, Bratunac, Foéa, Ustikolina, Gorazde and Cajniée, and they shared 
authority with the Partisans in Rogatica, Olovo and Han Pijesak.®* By bringing over- 
whelming military force to bear on the region, the Germans and Ustasha planned to 
cleanse eastern Bosnia of Chetniks and Partisans and return the region to NDH rule. 
During this offensive, the Chetniks, in keeping with their agreement with other armed 
formations, avoided clashes and provided the Germans with safe passage in their fight 
against the Partisans. But German terror against the Serbs was accompanied by Chetnik 
terror against the Muslims. The Chetnik response to the German—Ustasha January 
offensive consisted mainly of mass extermination of the Muslim population in the Lower 
Drina River Valley. In the course of January 1942 reports poured into the offices of city 
and district authorities, regional governors, the staff of the Home Guard units, the 
Ministry of Home Guards and the Muslim Reis-ul-ulema about Chetnik crimes against 
Muslims in Koraj, ViSegrad, Foéa, Srebrenica, Gorazde and Vlasenica. Complaints from 
groups were received from Bijeljina, ViSegrad, Foca, Srebrenica and Rogatica, 
demanding that the Muslims be protected from further torment and murder.® Chetnik 
commanders, emphasizing that their primary enemies were the Muslims, Ustasha and 
Communists, responded by sending directives to their units, explaining that the ‘free right 
of passage for the Germans [did] not harm [Chetnik] interests’ 66 

The outcome of this massive offensive was problematic. The Ustasha-Home Guard 
garrisons could not hold their positions in towns taken over by the Germans for long 
periods of time, and the Partisan forces were not destroyed. Large Partisan units were 
hardest hit. Some experienced defections by soldiers who crossed over to the Chetniks, 
although local units continued to operate in the Partisan enclaves. The Chetniks emerged 
from these operations as the relative victor. The Chetniks, who immediately before the 
offensive permitted the Germans to pass through eastern Bosnia, facilitated the German 
and Ustasha actions.°? However, as they did not have stable support among the 
demoralized Serbian peasantry, they had to share the support of these peasants with the 
Partisans. 


Disorder among Chetnik organizations 


Mihailovi¢ received reports from his officers on the situation in eastern Bosnia. Major 
Radisav Dur-¢ informed him that in Dangié’s staff in Bratunac, it was not clear ‘who is 
in charge’. The staff did not know the number of soldiers in the armed units, and the 
commanders were acting independently and were not taking orders from higher officials. 
The Chetniks claimed that they wanted to fight against the Ustasha, not the Partisans, 
‘because they, too, are Serbs’. In Vlasenica the Partisans protected Muslims from the 
Chetniks, who were terrorizing and killing them. Dur¢ thought that Dangi¢ lacked the 
most basic military knowledge but was trying to make himself popular with the Bosnians, 
while the name Mihailovié was rarely heard. Major Dur-¢ wrote: ‘Bosnia is a thorn in 
our side.’ In conclusion Dur:¢ warned, ‘urgent intervention was needed’ in Bosnia. 

At about the same time Mihailovi¢é received a report from Lazar Trklja on the situation 
in eastern Bosnia. According to Trklja, the Partisans controlled communications in the 
districts of Rogatica, Vlasenica and Srebrenica because the Chetnik peasants, with the 
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exception of Dragoslav Ra¢ic’s Chetniks, did not want to fight them. The Chetnik units 
of Captain Daki¢ had joined the Partisans. Trklja stated that ‘this confusion among the 
Serbs’ suited the Germans and the Ustasha, and noted that some five to six-hundred good 
soldiers from Serbia could, in a short time, do away with the Communist presence in 
these districts. Chetnik affairs were in poor shape, in Trklja’s assessment, and he asked 
Mihailovié to do whatever he could ‘regarding the Bosnian situation’. 

At the time the Chetniks of eastern Bosnia and eastern Herzegovina received military 
officers from the Serbian and Montenegrin Chetniks, western Bosnian Chetniks were 
more closely linked with the Serbian National Committee in Split, led by Trifunovic 
Biréanin. This group initially communicated rather poorly with Mihailovi¢c’s headquarters 
in Ravna Gora. Its primary focus was the Chetnik movement in the three-border region of 
Dalmatia, Lika and Bosnia. Since four regiments were established in this area, a proposal 
was made to form a division, subsequently known as the Dinara Division. 

The Dinara Division came to consist of five regiments and two units. Two regiments 
and one unit were established in western Bosnia. The Gavrilo Princip regiment was 
formed in Bosansko Grahovo® under the command of Brane Bogunovié, a forester by 
profession.” The King Aleksandar Regiment was commanded by Mane Rokvié (a 
mechanic by profession), with its staff in Drvar. A second unit, with its headquarters in 
Mrkonji¢-Grad, was commanded by Uros Drenovic, a teacher. The division’s main task 
was to fight the Ustasha and Partisans in the area of Livno, Bugojno, Jajce, Banja Luka, 
Lapac, Graéac, Knin, Kistanje and the Krka River. It was not strong enough, though, to 
undertake the operations against the Partisans in the areas of Bosnian Krajina, Lika, 
Kordun and Banija.”1 

In early January 1942 the ‘Address to the Serbian People’ was sent out on behalf of the 
Headquarters of the Dinara Division.’* Its programme identified the Dinara Division as 
the bearer of the Serbian national ideal to ‘realize the Serbian hope of an expansionist 
Serbia’. According to the Italians, the plan insisted on a stance that would be ‘favorable 
for the activity of the Dinara Division’, and on active confrontation with the Germans. 
The main internal enemies were identified as the Ustasha and the Partisans. It focused on 
‘ethnic Croats’ and recommended that they be organized into Croatian national units, 
following the example of Chetnik military units. The Muslims should be persuaded that 
Chetnik military units were disposed to be friendly to them, thereby persuading them to 


stay home so that they could be more easily destroyed.” 


Further Chetnik—Italian collaboration 


In the course of widened fighting against the Partisans, the importance to the Chetniks of 
Chetnik—Italian collaboration became particularly evident, representing the prevailing 
view among the officers who were the builders and bearers of the Chetnik strategy. One 
captain, in a report to his ‘brother’, said: ‘For us, the Partisans and the Germans are 
enemies, as are the Ustasha and the Croats.’ The entire Chetnik position is summed up in 
this statement. Dangi¢é demanded that his fellow Chetniks destroy the Partisans in the 
same way as they would their ‘sworn enemies’, the Ustasha and Croats. The commander 
of the Rogatica Chetnik unit asked his ‘brother’, a battalion commander, to organize a 
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hunt for Partisan leaders and prominent Partisan peasants, and also informed him that he 
was preparing the formation of a ‘special unit’ of Chetniks to fight the Partisans. 

General Mario Roatta assumed the leading role among the Italian generals in defining 
the terms of Italian—Chetnik collaboration. Before the attack on Yugoslavia, as Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Italian Army, Roatta had commanded the massing of Italian forces in 
northern Italy along the Yugoslav border.’4 Because of his overt hostility towards 
Germans, and a pro-Chetnik orientation, Roatta often came into conflict with the German 
generals in the NDH. He showed himself to be inclined toward the Chetniks, sharing the 
view that the expansion of Italian occupation to include all of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
would be the best solution for the Serbs. But such ambitions were not practical in light of 
the German presence. The Chetniks had to make do with concrete Italian military and 
political support, as volatile and dependent as it was on the German demands of the 
Italians regarding their participation in joint offensives. 

The Italian quest for collaboration was driven by specific tactical considerations. In a 
memorandum sent in late January or early February 1942 to General Ambrosio, 
commander of the Italian armed forces, Roatta stated that the Chetniks should be relied 
on, as they were a counterbalance to Croatian quisling forces and the Partisans. Ambrosio 
thought that the Italian policy towards the Croats should show loyalty, ‘not 
indecisiveness nor weakness, and should be heavy-handed if necessary’. Roatta 
concluded that negotiations with the Chetniks should be avoided, and in certain situations 
he refused to have any contact with them. He felt that support for the Chetniks should 
depend on their engagement in anti-Partisan combat. He also held that the Chetniks 
should be ordered not to fight against the Croatian armed forces and Croatian rule; that in 
operations against the Communists they should be allowed ‘to slaughter one another’; 
and, finally, that the Chetniks should be engaged in parallel with the Italians and 
Germans. For Roatta it was important that Chetniks work to the Italian advantage. On the 
other hand, as the weaker and dependent party, the Chetniks took advantage of all the 
options that Roatta’s tactics afforded them.” 


Chetnik—Partisan rivalry 


The surge of Partisan activity in autumn 1941, in the Bosnian Krajina region of western 
Bosnia, led to the formation of five Partisan units made up principally of Serbian 
peasants. Winter weather, hunger and the advance of Italian troops caused these units to 
begin to disintegrate. The most stable elements tried to hold the soldiers together as long 
as possible and preserve their ties with the people in the more isolated villages. The 
dominant popular mood, however, favoured an end to hostilities. 

This situation was advantageous for those Chetniks supported by the Italians. Even in 
the centres of the Partisan movement, such as Drvar, the so-called pro-Italianites gained 
ground. In the area of Podgrmeé¢, pro-Chetnik tendencies surfaced more overtly. In all 
five Krajina Partisan units the process of ‘Chetnik betrayal’ indicated a deep crisis within 
the rebel movement. Owing to so-called enemy influences, as well as to the activity of 
the newly arrived officers sent by Mihailovi¢ and Dangic¢, the third and fourth Partisan 
units became a convenient recruiting base for the Chetniks. The high tide of the uprising 
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was superseded by a low ebb, which divided the initial insurgent area into two unstable 
territories: a Chetnik zone and a Partisan zone. Their relative strength shifted, depending 
on the military and political climate in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In some instances one 
was larger and more stable, only to become, soon thereafter, a transit corridor and a no- 
man’s land. 

Some historians attribute these Chetnik gains to the activity and shock-actions of the 
Ustasha, and to the anti-Serbian orientation, cast as ‘misguidedness’, of the Croats and 
Muslims. Those historians also propose to reduce the Serbian nationalists to a narrow 
circle: ‘some chauvinists from the ranks of merchants and expansionist Serbian agents’, 
behind which stood the ‘volatile’ and ‘uninformed Serbian population’. Partisan 
historiography treats these elements as crucial to organizing a ‘Chetnik betrayal’ of the 
Partisans.”° In such a way, by means of these ‘explanations’, it equates the Partisans with 
all insurgents. 

The military and political situation in eastern Bosnia and Herzegovina developed 
differently from that in Bosnian Krajina, but the developments in international and 
domestic relations in late 1941 and early 1942 indicated that the changing alignment of 
forces was also leading to structural changes. The undifferentiated insurgent movement 
became more defined. The Partisans were against the occupation, and therefore 
vulnerable to destructive pressures. The occupiers and their domestic allies, on the other 
hand, sought the tolerance of one another in exchange for collaboration, and trained their 
weapons more and more on the Partisans. The January offensive by the occupying forces 
and the Ustasha accelerated differentiation in the rebel movement. Winter, hunger and 
poor conditions were aggravated by the suffering caused by the oppression of the 
occupying forces.’” 

For the Partisans, the dilemma was whether to continue fighting or to wait for a better 
moment to resume combat. The insurgent masses generally favoured reconciliation to the 
reality of occupation, and the highest dictates of national interest to ensure the biological 
survival of the Serbian people, whom the Communists, with their irreconcilable stance, 
were trying to subject to their power. In the name of a Serbian future, Chetnik leaders 
proclaimed the Partisans to be national enemy number one and announced their intention 
to destroy them. Within the Partisan ranks, a campaign of putsches was initiated to 
eliminate some commanders, and subsequently entire units began to join the Chetniks. It 
was not rare that Partisan officers led the putsches and the subsequent breakup of Partisan 
units. In the same vein it was not unusual for entire Chetnik units to surrender, with all of 
their arms, to the Italian staff.”8 

The Partisan ranks were further weakened by an ill-advised campaign, sponsored by 
Leftist elements in the Communist Party, to slaughter Chetniks as elements of a ‘fifth 
column’, consisting of allegedly wealthy peasants that were likened to the kulak element 
in the Soviet Union (see Chapter 5). The extreme measures undertaken by the Partisans to 
achieve ‘class purity’, in spring 1942, transformed eastern Herzegovina into a Chetnik 
haven largely devoid of Partisans.” 

Although the putsches considerably weakened the Partisan forces in eastern Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (in five out of six Partisan units in Herzegovina there were only 600 soldiers 
left),8° the Partisan movement was still strong enough to threaten seriously both the 
Ustasha—Home Guard and Chetnik forces. Ustasha propaganda equated the Partisans and 
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the Chetniks, while Chetnik propaganda likened the Partisans to Ustasha, Muslims and 
Jews. The Serbs said this to undermine any inclination among Croats to be sympathetic to 
Partisans, while the Croats said so to stop the Serbs from enlisting in Partisan units.®! 
Such propaganda might have had a relatively effective influence before the Ustasha— 
Chetnik accords were signed. After these agreements, anti-Partisan propaganda by the 
Ustasha and Chetnik movements clashed with a reality that could not be fabricated. For 
this reason it is no coincidence that the Chetnik leader, Biréanin, drew up a plan for an 
offensive against the Partisans in the direction of western Bosnia, in order to connect the 
Serbian territories from Serbia to Slovenia.®* This idea of Biréanin’s speaks to the power 
of the Partisan movement, which was neither destroyed by putsches nor deprived of its 
prospects for regeneration by the Ustasha-Chetnik accords. 

During the German—Ustasha offensive of January 1942, volunteer units were formed 
from the Serbian peasantry that blended the patriotic motive of fighting the occupiers 
with a refusal to accept Partisan discipline and command. This was a group that fell 
between the Chetniks and the Partisans, although in many ways it was closer to the 
Chetniks. When the Germans and the Ustasha re-occupied eastern Bosnia in spring 1942 
using terror tactics against the Serbian people (plundering households, torching villages, 
murdering civilians), and when Partisan units started collapsing because of Chetnik 
putsches, these volunteer units evaporated without having fired a shot against the enemy. 
As arule they joined the Chetniks.®* 

In spring 1942 the crisis of the rebel movement in eastern Bosnia and eastern 
Herzegovina was resolved to the Chetniks’ advantage. 


Chetnik—Ustasha agreements 


By spring 1942, Ustasha rule had been more or less eliminated in the insurgent areas of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Most Bosnian territory was held by Chetniks and Partisans. 
However, the firm Chetnik anti-Communist stance triggered improvements in Chetnik— 
Ustasha—Home Guard relations, based on their common hostility to the Partisans. The 
Ustasha sought from the Germans and Italians bilateral talks with the Chetniks. During 
negotiations in early March 1942 in Opatija and Ljubljana, among German, Italian and 
Ustasha representatives, the Germans expressed willingness to allow bilateral Ustasha— 
Chetnik talks. The Italians supported this view and sought to influence the Ustasha 
regime to tolerate the Serbs in the NDH. In late March 1942 the NDH government 
decided to open negotiations with the Chetniks. 

Owing to the pressure of the Grmeé anti-Chetnik battalion, UroS Drenovi¢, the 
commander of the Petar Kocéi¢ Chetnik unit, decided to sign an accord with the 
representatives of the NDH in Mrkonji¢-Grad on 25 April 1942. In this agreement Lukaé 
stated that NDH armed forces were to join with the Chetniks to ‘destroy the Communist 
bands’; that all the Orthodox citizens were to have religious equality and equal treatment 
before the law; and that all the actions aiming at destruction of the ‘Communist bands’ 
were to be ordered by the commanders of the Croatian and Chetnik armed forces in 
agreement.84 Three weeks later, VukaSin Maréetié signed a similar accord on behalf of 
the Chetnik Manja¢a regiment with representatives of NDH rule in Banja Luka, on 14 
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May 1942. This accord contained additional provisions, including that ‘members of the 
Chetnik units in the area Klju¢-Varcar/Vakuf—Vrbas River—Sana River pledge their 
alliance to the Croatian State’, and that in this area ‘the Croatian state authorities shall 
introduce regular rule and governance’ .®° 

In these new relationships, the Chetniks worked towards securing autonomy in their 
actions. They negotiated more readily with the Home Guard and gendarme 
representatives than with the Ustasha. A directive from Mihailovic’s headquarters, dated 
June 1942, showed that Chetnik commanders were distancing themselves from the 
Chetnik accords with the Ustasha and Home Guard, while noting that these agreements 
were a consequence of the difficult position of the Serbian people.®° 

The available documents do not make clear whether the Bosnian Chetniks signed the 
collaboration agreements in defiance of that government’s orders. The accords were 
concluded at a time when the British propaganda machine in the anti-Axis world was 
lionizing DrazZa Mihailovic as a hero of the resistance and demanding that those pitted 
against the occupying forces in Yugoslavia gather around him.®’ Similarly, there are no 
data on whether Mihailovic’s staff took practical steps to force the Bosnian Chetniks to 
drop the agreements they had signed. It seems that the Bosnian disrespect for the Chetnik 
military top echelons triggered only ‘distancing’ in response. But even Mihailovi¢ lacked 
the authority to dissuade Bosnian Chetnik leaders from collaborating with the NDH. The 
Bosnian Chetniks continued fighting against the Partisans in their strategic ‘alliance’ with 
the Ustasha and Home Guard, while Mihailovic’s staff continued to seek agreement with 
the Germans and Italians in their fight against the ‘sworn’ enemies of the Serbian people, 
the Communist Partisans. In this respect, the Bosnian Chetniks acted in the spirit of their 
Supreme Commander. Even the British knew that Mihailovic’s forces had collaborated 
with the Italians and, in some instances, with the NDH in areas under German control, 
and they demanded from him that his forces cease all collaboration with the Italians and 
the quisling regimes.®° 

Major Zaharije Ostojic, the head of the operational section of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Yugoslav Army in the Homeland (JUVO), told Mihailovic in late December 1942 that 
the Allies would probably have supported the Chetnik cause had the Chetniks become 
more engaged in fighting the occupation. His officers shared this view, he said. He 
proposed that the question of fighting the occupation be reconsidered. He believed that 
there was still plenty of time to do so.®? However, the Chetniks were too deeply 
committed to collaborating with the occupying forces in the shared goal of destroying the 
Partisans, and after receiving Ostojic’s letter Mihailovic did not even consider changing 
his strategy 

Agreements between the Ustasha and Chetniks were reached when the Partisans were 
suffering defeats in all parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both parties were convinced that 
the joint forces of the Ustasha, Home Guard and Chetniks could destroy the Partisans, 
and they were concemed about the future division of power as well as with their primary 
target, the Partisans. But all the offensives that the Ustasha and the occupying forces 
launched against the Partisans failed to destroy them. 

In the areas in which they were made, the Ustasha—Chetnik accords stopped mutual 
hostilities between the two sides, and between the Home Guard and Chetniks. They 
thereby enhanced the combined combat strength arrayed against the Partisans. Politically, 
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the Chetniks, in signing the accords, recognized NDH sovereignty, and in turn the NDH 
authorities legalized the Chetnik movement. In this sense these accords were a unique 
phenomenon.°° However, they did not mark the end of Ustasha crimes against the Serbs, 
or Chetnik crimes against the Muslim and Croatian populations. These incidents 
continued, particularly in areas where one side was stronger, and in regions where no 
agreements were concluded. The Chetniks conducted a terror campaign against the 
Muslims with their troops behind the lines safely guarded by Ustasha and Home Guard. 

Moreover, the Ustasha welcomed the accords because the Chetniks, now sworn to be 
loyal NDH citizens, stopped terrorizing the Croatian population, so the Ustasha did 
nothing to try to halt Chetnik persecution of Muslims. When Croats were unprotected by 
NDH troops, the Chetniks persecuted the Croatian population in similar manner. In one 
report to Mihailovi¢c, Petar Bacovi¢ noted, ‘in operations at Prozor over 2,000 were 
killed’.°' The Muslims, though, were the principal Chetnik victims. In one of his reports 
Lazar Trklja wrote: ‘We have thoroughly cleansed the left bank of the Neretva; we lost 
10,000 Serbs, but we killed over 40,000 Muslims.’22 Spas, a Muslim committee, asserted 
that Croatian military and political organs were responsible for the tragedy of the 
Muslims in Foéa because they showed no readiness to offer protection.” 

Most historians have concluded that the decisive factor in the Chetnik shift towards 
collaboration with the Ustasha was the strengthening of the Partisan movement in the 
NDH. Dr Rasim Hurem has noted that the Chetniks accepted the sovereign rights of the 
NDH in the areas they held and as its citizens expressed their devotion to the state and 
loyalty to its president. At the same time, by these accords, according to Hurem, the NDH 
effectively gave up rule in the areas controlled by the Chetniks. The accords stopped 
mutual hostilities between the Chetniks on the one hand and the Ustasha and Home 
Guards on the other. In this way their respective units, freed from the burden of mutual 
clashes, could turn all of their forces against the Partisan troops.” 

The American historian, Jozo Tomasevich, concluded that both sides were motivated 
by ‘the danger of armed Partisan bands’ and that the Germans, owing to their anti- 
Partisan bent, supported these agreements because they diminished the engagements of 
their troops and became a pacifying element in the war zones. The agreements, 
maintained Tomasevich, were proof, in a way, of the failure of NDH policy and an 
indicator of its inability to subdue with its own forces the uprising that its anti-Serbian 
policies had provoked. He claimed that the Serbs supported the agreements in so far as 
they provided protection against the Ustasha. In the meantime, however, the British 
demanded from the Chetniks that they stop their campaign against the Partisans and start 
fighting the Axis forces.° 

Fikreta Jelic-Buti¢ likewise argued that Paveli¢, as head of the NDH, backed Croatian 
negotiations with the Chetniks leaders in the interests of more effective combat against 
the Partisans. In March 1942, after the Opatija and Ljubljana conferences, Vjekoslav 
Vranci¢c, Paveli¢’s envoy to the Italian Second Army, tried to reach an agreement with 
Chetnik representatives Jevdevic, Radmilo Grdié and Novica Kraljevi¢é. The highest 
German and Italian military authorities in the NDH, von Horstenau and Roatta, knew of 
this initiative. 

Zivko Topalovié, one of the members of Mihailovic’s political leadership and a 
longtime leader of Yugoslav socialists, explained the Ustasha-Chetnik accords as the 
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inability of the NDH government to subdue on its own the ‘Serbian people’s uprising’ 
against the NDH. Topalovi¢ stated, 


the only solution [for the NDH] was military and political surrender, signing a 
truce with [the insurgents], and dividing rule in the territory held by the 
insurgents and the Croatian state. In this way by early 1942 the NDH was dead 
in Bosnia.... These accords in essence stated that the rebels formally recognized 
the authority of the Croatian state but retained their arms and independent rule 
on the territory of their mountain.°° 


Jovan Marjanovic¢ concluded that the main advantage the Chetniks derived from these 
agreements was the supply of ammunition and military equipment they received from 
Croatian forces. The Germans and Ustasha in turn enjoyed an economic advantage due to 
a broader and more diversified exchange of goods.°” 

Through their accords with the Ustasha and collaboration with the occupying forces 
against the Partisans, the Chetniks opted for a strategy of destroying their common foe, 
the Partisans, who were cast as the ‘definitive enemy of the Serbian people’. This view 
never took root with the Serbian masses, the base for Partisan recruitment from the 
beginning of the uprising. After their terror and crimes against Muslims and Croats, the 
Chetniks could not count on the support of the same population that formed the Partisan 
recruiting base, despite their efforts to establish national military organizations of a 
Chetnik variety within the Muslim and Croat national corpus. 


Attempts at Muslim-Chetnik cooperation: the Popovac initiative 


In late 1942 Chetnik leaders were preoccupied with instances of Muslim support for the 
Partisans, whom the Chetniks considered the Serbs’ greatest foe. Chetnik leaders often 
remarked that among the Serbs, ‘there exists in the people’s soul an unalterable view that 
coexistence with the Muslims is impossible’.9® When observing the Partisans protecting 
the endangered Muslims, Chetniks asked why Serbian troops would protect ‘Turks’.%° At 
a conference in western Bosnia in early July 1942, some Chetnik commanders stated that 
most Muslims had committed no crimes against Serbs, so only those Muslims whose 
guilt could be proven beyond doubt should be found and punished.! But as a rule, the 
Chetniks did not look for proof of Muslim ‘guilt’. Captain Durisic, from Montenegro, 
commander of the Lima Chetnik units, reported to Mihailovic¢ that in the Pljevalj, Cajniée 
and Foéa districts ‘about 200 adult Muslims were killed in fighting, of whom some were 
armed, and about 8,000 women, children and elderly people were executed’.!°1 

This change in thinking corresponded with the view of a few Muslim intellectuals of a 
Yugoslav orientation, that collaboration with the Chetniks might protect the Muslim 
population from further Chetnik crimes. Dr Ismet Popovac, a doctor from Nevesinje, was 
particularly prominent. On several occasions he contacted Mihailovic, promising that he 
would promote this type of collaboration among the Muslims in certain Herzegovinian 
areas (Konjic, Nevesinje, Stolac, Mostar). For the most part the Chetnik leaders distrusted 
these statements and suggestions, believing that Popovac’s main goal was to protect the 
Muslims and clear them of responsibility rather than take up the Serbian cause. In the 
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Chetnik view, it was necessary to turn the Muslims against one another and exploit them 
for the Chetnik cause.!°? Still, Popovac persisted in his letters to Mihailovié, reporting on 
his activities and those of his deputies. One of his main goals, he wrote, was to draw the 
Muslims away from the NDH, then to enlist them in combat against the Ustasha. At the 
same time, he wrote Mihailovi¢, he was working to promote accord between the Muslims 
and Orthodox and forming Muslim Chetnik units.! 

Mihailovi¢é embraced Ismet Popovac’s initiative to form a pro-Chetnik Muslim group. 
He demanded from his Bosnian associates that they continue their activities among the 
Muslims as energetically as possible, so that the Chetnik movement could ‘harvest great 
success’.!°4 Popovac sent Mihailovié further letters describing the ‘fine activity’ of his 
group, but these missives discuss his plans far more than actual results of his intention ‘to 
destroy the common enemy—Paveli¢’s Croatia’. In his report of 8 October 1942, 
Popovac tried to convince Mihailovi¢é that he had made significant progress with 
preparations, and stated that he had called on the Muslims to realize ‘they had made a 
grave mistake’ and that ‘this is the last chance to redeem themselves before their 
homeland’, by undertaking an open battle with the NDH Ustasha. In the sole surviving 
text of a speech by this group to the Muslims, they are accused of not having prevented 
Serbian sufferings at the hands of the Ustasha. ‘The Muslims, although not all of them, 
helped the Croats kill over 700,000 Serbs’ and, for this reason, Popovac comments, they 
are obliged ‘to form Muslim Chetnik organizations immediately, following the example 
of the Serbian Chetniks’, and ‘to support Chetnik attacks with their units [in combat] 
against all the enemies of the Serbian people’.!°° 

Mihailovi¢ demanded that the pro-Yugoslav Muslims take up arms against the Muslim 
Ustasha, while operations against the Communists were in progress.106 Following 
Mihailovic’s directions, Major Bacovic thought that the formation of Muslim units 
should be halted because this ‘harms the Serbs more than it helps the Muslims’. For this 
reason he prevented the arming of Muslims, but he continued with ‘collaboration tactics 
more openly in some places and not so openly in others’.1°” 

In early November 1942 Popovac reported to Mihailovi¢ that he had armed ‘his 
people’ in the districts of Nevesinje, Stolac and Konjic. Immediately thereafter he 
contradicted himself by saying that he did not have enough reliable men to appoint a duty 
commander. Still, Popovac had good news for Mihailovi¢ because the Muslims, in 
collaboration with the Orthodox, had ‘cleansed the left bank of the Neretva River’. He 
estimated the number of refugees to be twelve thousand. !08 

The data that Popovac sent to Mihailovi¢ concerning Muslim Chetnik troops were not 
grounded in reality. There are no documents or sources pertaining to the Muslim Chetnik 
battalions in Konjic, Glavati¢evo, Blagaj and Stolac about which Popovac bragged in his 
report to Mihailovi¢ in late November 1942. The same went for the pro-Chetnik activity 
of Suljaga Salihagic, former parliamentary deputy in the area of Banja Luka and Bosnian 
Krajina. Despite his desire to read and reread the letters, Mihailovi¢ saw through this 
fabrication. Where in reality there was only a handful of pro-Chetnik Muslim 
intellectuals, Mihailovic wished there were large Muslim Chetnik units. 

While he was reporting to Mihailovié on his trips with Jevdevi¢ and Brajovié to 
summon the Muslims to form Chetnik units, Popovac was receiving letters from his 
political friends describing new Chetnik atrocities against the Muslims. The committees 
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of the Muslim military organization in Stolac and Nevesinje insisted that Popovac 
demand ‘that the central Chetnik command order the Ljubinje Chetniks to punish its men 
and make an example of them’, because on 25 November 1942, ‘on Arardel’s day’, they 
killed 17 children, women and elderly people in the villages of Zabica and Grablje. ‘We 
are willing to plead, even with our enemy, for arms, because otherwise we will be 
obliterated’, were the bitter words of the president and secretary of the local Muslim 
military organization in Stolac.!°9 

Despite widespread Muslim rejection of the genocidal Chetnik movement, and their 
opposition to a pro-Chetnik orientation based on their ethnic and existential experience, 
Popovac’s group continued to promote the Ravna Gora movement. On the last day of 
1942 Popovac led a meeting in Kalinovik, where participants adopted a resolution 
pledging allegiance to King Petar II and General Draza Mihailovic. Formulated in six 
articles, the resolution of the Muslim National Military Organization, adopted on 31 
December 1942, attests more than anything to the spiritual, moral and national corruption 
of its authors. According to this the Muslims are an ‘integral part of Serbdom’, and the 
Muslim People’s Military Organization [Muslimanska narodna vojna organizacija— 
MNVO], ‘a part of the Chetnik movement led by General Draza Mihailovi¢, Minister of 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces’.1!° 

From January to March 1943 some Chetnik leaders reconsidered their approach to the 
Muslims. But Chetnik documents from this period show a change in Chetnik thinking 
about the Muslims at the tactical rather than the strategic level. A new view emerged, that 
the Muslims should not be placed in the same category of enemy as the Ustasha. Some 
Chetniks held to the irreconcilable position that the Muslims should be eradicated, but 
others saw benefits in a conciliatory attitude and called for collaboration with Muslims in 
combat against the Partisans. 

On 1 January 1943 Major Ostojié reported to Mihailovié that ‘the Turks’ in the Cajnige 
district were preparing for an attack against the Chetnik forces, and that in his estimate 
the Chetniks needed three days to wipe them out. He also added that the Muslim question 
should be resolved differently in different areas. The Sandzak Muslims should be 
slaughtered because if we don’t slaughter them, they will slaughter us.’!!1 The next day a 
group of Muslims with ties to Popovac visited Ostoji¢ to put together the Resolution of 
the Muslim National Military Organization. ‘Regardless of this friendship, I am working 
at the same time on a detailed plan for eradication of the Turks in the Cajniée district. 
This operation should take four days.’'!* Ostojié sought Mihailovié’s approval for this 
operation, and Mihailovi¢ issued an order as early as 3 January to obliterate the Muslims 
and Partisans in the Cajniée district.!!° 

Mihailovi¢ responded immediately to Ostoji¢ that he accepted his proposal concerning 
Musa’s (Fehim Musakadic) appointment as commander of the Muslim Chetnik units of 
the Yugoslav Army. He wrote to Ostoji¢: ‘Musa should become widely known because 
he is a Yugoslav and a Serb from head to toe.’'!4 They hoped that by promoting 
Musakadi¢ they might persuade a greater number of Muslims to join the Chetnik 
movement. Soon thereafter the Chetnik Chiefs of Staff received a request, from Major 
Slavoljub VranjeSevic, to investigate Croatian and Muslim soldiers joining the Partisan 
units, and the ways that the Chetniks might prevent this.!'5 This certainly could not be 
achieved by measures taken by Major Pavao Durisi¢, who reported to the Chetnik Chiefs 
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of Staff that he and his Chetniks had undertaken ‘to exterminate the Muslim population, 
regardless of their age, in the districts of Pljevlje, Cajni¢e and Foéa’.' As if expecting 
that a single instance of decent treatment would make the Muslims forget Chetnik crimes, 
the instruction for an attack on the Partisan forces in the valley of the Neretva, dated 18 
February 1943, demanded that ‘for the duration of the strike, relations towards the 
Muslims be most correct in every way’, and that the Muslim population should be 
persuaded to fight against the Communists by means of ‘skillful propaganda’.1!” 

While preparations for Operation Weiss were underway, and even during the operation 
itself, the Chetniks decided to resume eradicating the Muslims in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and the Sandzak. Abundant documentation confirms that the Chetniks 
committed massive atrocities against the Muslims in January 1943, especially in the 
regions of eastern Bosnia. The work of Vladimir Dedijer and Antun Mileti¢ includes a 
considerable amount of data regarding this. These crimes took place in Koraj, Bijeljina, 
Srebrenica, ViSegrad, Foéa, GoraZde, Vlasenica and other towns along the River 
Drina.!!8 

Nevertheless, Popovac and Pa&sic¢ persisted in their efforts to work with the Chetniks. 
They used their ‘Address to the brethren Muslims of the Cajniée and other nearby 
districts’ to summon the Muslims to enroll in a Muslim—Chetnik organization, whose 
‘main goal was intelligent and honest protection of the Muslim interests’, and ‘securing a 
safe future for our people with the highest principles of Islam: freedom of religion, 
holiness of the family, respect for private property, social justice, and democratic political 
freedom’.!'® The Executive Committee of the Muslim National Military Organization 
repudiated the claim that all Muslims were blamed for the crimes perpetrated by 
individual Muslim Ustasha, and tried to convince the staff of the Chetnik units in Bosnia 
that the Chetnik movement would not have had such success if all the Muslims had 
followed the Ustasha. Discussed also were the widespread Ustasha atrocities against the 
Serbs in Croatia—Kordun, Lika, Slavonija, Srijem, and generally in areas where no 
Muslims had been living.'*° In their address to eastern Bosnia and the SandZak, the 
Muslim National Military Organization remarked that there were already branches in 
Mostar, Stolac, Konjic, Nevesinje, Trebinje, Capljina, Gacko and Kalinovik. They further 
commented that the ‘Muslims are bound to the brethren of the Orthodox religion by 
blood and land’.!?! 

As soon as the Chetnik Chiefs of Staff issued the order for tolerance towards Muslims, 
in order to persuade them to join the Chetniks, the highest Chetnik military echelons 
reported that ‘the Montenegrins [were] killing the Turks again’ and spoiling all efforts to 
lure the Muslims to the Chetnik organization.!*? Chetnik commanders knew that for the 
killing of ‘the Turks’ there would be no reprimands from Chetnik headquarters that only 
shortly before had ordered the extermination of the Muslims. In late February 1943 
Mihailovic’s staff sent further dispatches asking local commanders to win over the 
Muslims. It demanded that ‘killing of Turks [be] strictly forbidden’, because such killings 
would drive the Muslims into the arms of the Communists. ‘All our work in Bosnia’, said 
one dispatch, ‘depended on halting the killing of Muslims’.'*? But these orders did not 
stop the anti-Muslim wave, nor could they prevent Muslims from joining the Partisans, a 
process which at that time was not particularly widespread. 

In March 1943 the Chetniks suffered a series of defeats at the hands of the Partisans, 
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and Chetnik units began disintegrating. Jevdevic demanded an end to the killing of 
Croats in Herzegovina, and Ostoji¢, Mihailovic’s first officer, asked the chief of the 
Chetnik Staff to form a special ‘summary court with the goal of establishing 
responsibility for the Communist break-through near Jablanica’.!*4 On 25 March 
Mihailovi¢ named Major Fehim Musakadi¢ as the commander of all Muslim Chetniks in 
Yugoslavia, in the hope that Muslim units and battalions would crop up throughout the 
country.!*° There could not have been a greater illusion than this: the few Muslims who 
had gathered around Ismet Popovac, Mustafa Pasi¢ and Fehim Musakadi¢é would be 
saving the Chetniks from dire straits at a moment when they themselves shared the 
Chetnik fate. 


Establishing a Chetnik headquarters in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


For the first year of the uprising, no single headquarters had command over all Chetnik 
units in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Dangi¢’s headquarters was responsible for eastern 
Bosnia, while Todorovi¢ mostly commanded units in eastern Herzegovina and 
occasionally in eastern Bosnia. The Chetnik troops in western Bosnia fell under the 
control of the Dinara Division. Until mid-1942 the Chetnik units in Trebava, Ozren, 
Zenica and Borje were not linked to any higher headquarters. At a conference on 1 and 2 
July 1942, in the village of Grapska, a headquarters for Bosnian Chetnik units was 
established and Rade Radic, the former commander of the Borje unit, was chosen as its 
commander.!?° Staff members and an officer in charge of propaganda were also selected 
at this conference. Although these decisions fulfilled the intention of the conference 
organizers, Radi¢’s staff did not cover the entire Chetnik military organization in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Chetnik units as a rule continued to act independently under the 
command of local commanders. The commander of the Dinara Division continued to 
control Chetnik operations in Bosnian Krajina and Herzegovina as well as in Dalmatia 
and Lika. 

Shortly after the main headquarters of the Bosnian Chetniks was set up, a Mountain 
Headquarters was formed for Bosnian Chetnik units led by Stevan Botic. This 
announcement indicated a split within the Bosnian Chetniks, for which, allegedly, Major 
Petar Bacovic, one of Mihailovi¢’s closer assistants, was to blame.!27 This precipitated a 
crisis in relations between the Mountain Headquarters and Mihailovic’s staff. In order to 
overcome the discordance between the headquarters and their units, a joint conference 
was held on 21 August 1943, in the village of Liplje between the Main Headquarters and 
the Mountain Headquarters. Radi¢ and Botic, commanders of the rival headquarters, 
attended along with their staffs. They concluded that it was necessary to form a joint 
headquarters for the Bosnian Chetniks without delay. Furthermore, both sides recognized 
General Draza Mihailovi¢ as their Supreme Commander, the Minister of Army and 
Navy—authorized by King Petar II and the King’s government to command the people’s 
fight for liberation of the enslaved state. Both Radi¢ and Boti¢ pledged to avoid anything 
that might trigger mutual misunderstandings or interfere with creating a unified Chetnik 
command.!78 Although both sides recognized Mihailovié as Supreme Commander, each 
maintained that he had no right to appoint commanders in Bosnia without their consent 
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and insisted that these commanders be Bosnians.129 


Boti¢, commander of the Mountain Headquarters, accused Mihailovic in principle of 
not accepting those opinions coming from Bosnia that ran contrary to his political views. 
Boti¢ claimed that the people around Mihailovi¢é wanted to be rulers of Bosnia, and that 
they were for the most part Montenegrins and Serbs who were sparking disputes between 
the two Chetnik headquarters in Bosnia. In contrast, Radi¢ emphasized that ‘in Bosnia 
fighting was solely for the Serbs; the people were fighting for the Serbian cause’ .!°° 

Although the conference in Liplje formed a united Chetnik command and recognized 
Mihailovi¢ as the Supreme Commander, each Chetnik headquarters in Bosnia continued 
to follow its own course. At another conference in KulaSi, near Prnjavor, on 1 and 2 
December 1942, the participants decided to continue collaboration with the Ustasha and 
Germans against the Partisans. However, relations among the Bosnian Chetnik units were 
again the centre of attention. The officers appointed by Mihailovi¢ in Bosnia were 
accepted as experts in the staff, but the commanders appointed by the Main Headquarters 
of the Bosnian Chetniks remained in their positions. The commander of the Main 
Headquarters named the heads of staff, but he appointed unit commanders with 
Mihailovic’s consent. The agreement that the Bosnian Chetniks recognize Mihailovic as 
the Supreme Commanderer was restated, but because of the need for closer cooperation, 
they asked that he receive a permanent representative from the Bosnian Chetniks. Rade 
Radié continued to hold the position Commander of the Bosnian Chetniks.'*1 

At the other end of the Chetnik territory, in Sahovici near Bijelo Polje in the SandZak, 
there was a conference of the Chetnik youth of Montenegro, Boka Kotorska and the 
Sandzak, devoted to questions of the country’s future state organization. The conference 
adopted 16 conclusions regarding legal and state issues. Mihailovic, who had inspired the 
Sahoviéi document, did not attend. Ostoji¢, his deputy and the head of the operational, 
organizational and intelligence section of the Chiefs of Staff, officially represented 
him.!°* The final report constituted the third document since the Chetnik movement has 
begun which laid out a political programme. 

The document proclaimed, “The future state must be united and the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes will live each in their own regions.’!%° Formally, the united state would abolish 
all national and historical provinces, and it would recognize only three peoples—the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, each with the right to broad self-government. Other Slavic 
peoples living in the same territory would be ignored in the constitution; furthermore, 
there would be no national minorities. Chetnik terrorism would help realize such a state, 
as many examples in various areas—especially Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in the 
Sandzak—attested. According to point seven, only Orthodoxy and Catholicism were to 
be recognized as religions. The latter would have to separate itself administratively from 
the Vatican and become the Yugoslav Catholic Church. The Islamic religious community 
is not mentioned in this document because Montenegrin intellectual Chetnik youths had 
no intention of recognizing it in the future state. Doko Slijepéevi¢, who concurred with 
many of the conclusions reached at this conference, thought that the omission of Islam 
from the group of recognized religions was one of its ‘failings’. He also protested that the 
creators of the Sahovici resolution pronounced the Chetnik movement the leading and 
only permissible ideology and predicted the establishment of a Chetnik dictatorship at 
some future time.!*4 
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Although the Sahovici conference followed Moljevié’s project and Mihailovic’s 
instructions in most of its conclusions, it had no propaganda value for the Chetnik 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This, and documents from other Chetnik 
conferences in Bosnia and Herzegovina, provided grist for the propaganda campaign with 
the motto, ‘With trust in God and for King and Homeland’. 


Chetnik defeats in March and April 1943 


Although they began Operation Weiss in January 1943 with the hope of destroying the 
Partisans with assistance from the occupiers, the Ustasha by mid-March had suffered 
defeats from which they never recovered. By crossing over the River Neretva near 
Jablanica, Partisan units were able to strike a major Chetnik force and pursue it into the 
Sandzak and Montenegro, so that Mihailovi¢ himself was forced to retreat toward 
Serbia.!°° The Chetniks also lost critical international backing. Because of Chetnik 
collaboration with the occupiers, the Allies meeting at a conference in Tehran switched 
their support to the Partisans, thereby creating conditions for the rapid destruction of the 
Chetniks. According to J.Tomasevich, Chetnik defeats in March and April in eastern 
Herzegovina, southwestern Bosnia, and Montenegro marked the ‘downfall phase of the 
Chetnik movement’.!°° The deteriorating Chetnik position in spring 1943 led the 
President of the Yugoslav government in exile, under the pressure of the British 
government, to resign on 17 June 1943. For the Chetniks this meant the loss of the 
influence they had enjoyed with the Yugoslav government in exile up to that point.1°” At 
the beginning of Operation Schwarz the Germans took harsher measures against the 
Chetniks, and even the Italians could not resist German pressure concerning the 
disarming of the Chetniks. Jevdevic believed that the Italians were fighting the 
Montenegro and Herzegovina Chetniks under German pressure.!°8 Finding themselves in 
a dead-end situation, the Chetniks intensified their acts of terror against the population. !°9 

Although both the Germans and Italians (the former sharply and the latter mildly) 
condemned the Chetnik killings of Muslims and Croats, their condemnations did not lead 
them to halt their collaboration with the Chetniks against the Partisans. The strength and 
size of the Partisans’ so-called Biha¢é Republic provided sufficient motivation for the 
Chetniks and the occupying forces to undertake joint offensive operations against the 
expanse of Partisan liberated territory that stretched through Kordun, Lika, Banija and 
Bosnian Krajina. Moreover, the Chetniks could boast that the initiative was theirs. They 
hoped that their troops, along with two or three Italian divisions and the Home Guards, 
might encircle and destroy the Partisans. 

To achieve victory over the Partisans, Chetnik commanders planned to rely on troops 
from Montenegro and Herzegovina. However, the Germans insisted on completely 
disarming the Chetniks. The Italians, convinced that the Chetniks provided a useful 
contribution in fighting the Partisans, supported a more gradual approach. The Bosnian 
Chetniks were determined to maintain good relations with the Germans. In early 1943, 
the Main Staff of the Bosnian Chetniks informed subordinated units to maintain ‘correct 
relations’ with the Germans, because the latter had such forces at their disposal as would 


be capable of ‘destroying a good part of our people’.!*! 
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For the Chetniks, defeats in March and April had serious consequences, evident from 
many of Mihailovi¢’s and the senior commanders’ orders issued in spring 1943. These 
orders refer to widespread lack of discipline and insufficient food, footwear and clothing. 
There were also many examples of entire Chetnik units joining the Partisans. At the 
conference of the Bosnian Chetnik units in KulaSi, on 2 and 3 May 1943, it was stated 
that ‘the people would be much more combative if they were pitted against the Germans 
and Croats’.!4* Also noted were ubiquitious low morale; the widespread signs of 
oscillation; a desire to avoid combat against the Partisans; and Chetniks leaving their 
units to return home. It was also noted that Communist and German agents were being 
detected in the Chetnik ranks; that there were not necessarily any links between the 
commanders of the Bosnian Chetnik units and the local Chetnik troops; and that there 
were no regular reports being sent to the senior staff. The general conclusion was that 
pillaging, one of the primary motives of Chetnik soldiers, had undermined combat 
morale. ‘Snakes and the moon they will not steal, but everything else they will’, stated 
Vuka’in Maréeti¢é, commander of the Chetnik Manja¢éa Regiment.!4% 

Captain Borislav Mitranovi¢ attended the conference on behalf of Mihailovic’s 
headquarters. He presented their views, emphasizing that the Partisans were the greatest 
enemies and that the Germans should not be challenged. He further stated that the Home 
Guard should be treated well, and that tolerance and consideration should be practiced in 
dealings with Muslims.'*4 This conference embraced these views unanimously. Chetnik 
units subsequently continued collaboration with the Italians, avoided confrontations with 
the Germans, and attended to the messages coming from the Yugoslav government in 
London, while turning a deaf ear to Allied demands, in particular those of the British 
government. 

Even the senior Chetnik commanders did not hide the fact that Chetnik combat abilities 
had seriously degraded. Ostoji¢, one of Mihailovic’s closest military aides, informed his 
commander that Chetnik units were in a ‘pitiful state’, that ‘hunger and exhaustion’ 
reigned in their ranks, as opposed to the Communist units, which were ‘well rested and 
well fed. We are here with no ammunition, while they have ammunition’. Some Chetnik 
units, such as the Foéa Brigade, acted in an ‘extremely cowardly fashion’ and, according 
to Ostoji¢, ought to be disarmed.'*° These and similar occurrences spoiled Mihailovié’s 
and Ostoji¢’s relations, and Ostoji¢ protested because Mihailovic began to cut off his 
support. In fact, the disruption in collaboration between Mihailovi¢ and his top 
commanders resulted from the shaky situation in the Chetnik movement, manifested in a 
widespread pillaging and lack of discipline combined with growing popular support for 
‘the Reds’. 

Mihailovi¢ regularly received admonitions from the Yugoslav government in exile in 
London to pursue a more conciliatory course toward the Muslims.!*° His relations with 
the King’s government were particularly swayed by the demands of the British 
government to fight the occupiers rather than the Partisans. The British government 
demanded that Mihailovic form the closest possible ties with the British headquarters in 
the Middle East, and cooperate with the guerilla (Partisan) groups in Croatia and Slovenia 
against the Axis. Slobodan Jovanovic, president of the Yugoslav government in exile, in 
a special report to Mihailovic on 11 May 1943, remarked that British moral and material 
support of his troops and movement depended on meeting these demands. 4” 
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The Axis powers, however, followed their own policy toward the Chetniks. The Italian 
generals thought that the Germans were wrong to disarm the Chetniks in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina because, in their view, they could be used against the Partisans. Still, under 
German pressure, the Italians in Herzegovina did turn against the Chetniks, as Jevdevic 
reported to Zujovié.!48 One of the ways in which the Italians tried to salvage the Chetniks 
was to reorganize them by establishing the Voluntary Anti-Communist Militia (MVAC) 
with centres in Selci, Knin and Trebinje.!4° 

In summer 1943 the Chetniks found themselves under pressure from various sides. The 
Partisans were defeating them in attacks on a daily basis, and the British government was 
threatening withdrawal of all aid if they failed to engage in combat against the Germans 
and Italians. British support for the Partisans, and the Italian surrender (8 September 
1943), marked a period during which the Chetnik forces rapidly lost ground. Even a 
softening of the German attitude could not return good fortune to the Chetniks. An 
uncertain collaboration with the Germans could not replace Italian protection. The 
Partisans, in a more advantageous position, benefited from the Italian surrender by 
acquiring far more weapons than the Chetniks. 

Chetnik anti-Partisan military activity following the Italian surrender was limited. 
Instead of engaging in combat, the Chetniks again committed atrocities against the 
Muslims, encouraged by the commanders of some Chetnik brigades. These acts were 
condemned by Chetnik headquarters. Mihailovi¢ demanded that measures be taken to 
‘heal’ the situation in eastern Bosnia, and that ‘people of quality’ be engaged to this 
end.!°? In his response to Mihailovi¢, Ostoji¢ noted that the ‘healing of eastern Bosnia’ 
could not be achieved without materiel and troops from Serbia, or without coordination 
with the activity in the Sandzak, Montenegro, Herzegovina and western Bosnia; he added 
that this collaboration had to be ‘close and brotherly’ in nature. According to Ostojic, 
sorting out the situation in eastern Bosnia meant addressing the ‘situation in Serbian 
regions outside Serbia’. In Ostojic’s estimate, the Chetnik control of the situation in the 
Sandzak, Montenegro, Herzegovina and Bosnia hinged on their successful exploitation of 
actions by the German occupying forces against the Communists. Ostoji¢ would have 
been satisfied if the Chetniks had been able to control the situation in ‘at least all the 
Serbian regions’ if the occupying forces were to leave and the Allies were to arrive.!5! 

Eastern Bosnia, the former stronghold and base of the Chetnik movement, was now 
shifting to the Partisans. There were two Chetnik staffs that operated there: one led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Petar Ba¢ovic and the other by Lieutenant-Colonel Gojko Borota, 
who sent his orders from Sarajevo. Milorad Mom¢ilovic, the commander of the Chetnik 
Romanija corps, complained that in eastern Bosnia after ‘failed Chetnik operations and 
the withdrawal of Chetnik forces before the Communists, the morale of the troops and 
people has plummeted and it is impossible to get soldiers to leave their homes’.!5? 
Reports from the Chetnik commanders in this period regularly discussed the critical 
position of the Chetnik forces, even in the ‘free’ Chetnik areas. 

One of Mihailovic’s most influential collaborators, the writer Dragi$a Vasic, thought as 
follows: 


I have always supported the idea of opposing the Communists. This is what I 
have been telling the Commander from the very first day. But I also advised him 
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that their eradication should be left to the Germans and Italians. We would only 
need to secure the territory, which is what we did in Serbia in 1941. In no way 
should we fight against them with the occupying forces. The civil war, which 
the Commander instigated, is not popular with our people... Our people love 
freedom and hate anyone who tries to enslave them. For this reason they cannot 
accept any reason that would justify open collaboration of some of our 
commanders with the German and Italian troops, who have subjected them to 
unspeakable terror and atrocious crimes. This is what is most horrible for us and 
what could bring real catastrophe... I am increasingly convinced that this open 
collaboration of our commanders with the Italian and German troops is the main 
reason for our defeats in combat with the Partisans, both militarily and 
politically.!5? 


The congress of Ba 


After the surrender of the Italians, the Chetniks and the Germans closed ranks against the 
Partisans. For the Chetniks, collaboration with one occupier who had disappeared from 
the scene was now superseded by collaboration with the single power that remained in the 
game. The Germans had previously not distinguished sharply between the two Serbian 
armies to be destroyed, and saw no overriding ideological or political differences between 
the Chetniks and Partisans that would have necessitated distinct strategies for each side. 
But after Italy’s surrender they faced the rising tide of Partisan military power, and it was 
no longer rational to refuse Chetnik offers to join the German units in fighting the 
‘Communist bands’. Hitler, in his directive of 29 October 1943, permitted military 
collaboration with ‘national anti-Communist forces’ in the countries of the south-east.!°4 
Hermann Neubacher, German plenipotentiary for south-eastern Europe, was 
empowered to coordinate Germany’s new policy towards the Chetniks, and to ‘conduct, 
approve, or reject negotiations with the leaders’.!°° Chetnik commanders also started 
issuing guidelines regarding collaboration with the Germans.!°° Chetnik reports 
concerning collaboration with the Germans were often rife with exaggeration. On 12 
January 1944 Captain Leka Damjanovi¢ reported to Mihailovi¢ that the Germans were 
offering all of Bosnia to him if the Chetniks would ‘cleanse the Communist bands’.157 
From 25 to 28 January 1944, Chetnik commanders convened a congress at Ba in hopes 
of strengthening the underpinnings of the movement and rejuvenating it with new 
initiatives. The Chetnik congress had two basic motives: to serve as a Serbian national 
response to the ‘Communist putsch’ in Jajce, and to convince the Allies that the Chetnik 
movement firmly supported democracy and a federal state, organized as a constitutional, 
parliamentary and hereditary monarchy led by King Petar II and the Karaforfevic 
dynasty. After hearing reports by Stevan Moljevié and Zivko Topalovié, a statement of 
the people’s representatives, and a proclamation of the Yugoslav Army to the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, a resolution was adopted to support renewal of the Yugoslav state. 
Yugoslavia was to be expanded to territories inhabited by the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
and organized as a federal state of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The resolution asserted 
that the future of Yugoslavia hinged on creating a Serbian territorial unit encompassing 
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all the Serbian people. The congress condemned the attempt of the AVNOJ, in Jajce, to 
change the constitutional system in Yugoslavia and declared that the decisions of the 
(Partisan) Ribar-Broz-Pijade government were worthless. The congress also expressed 
regret that ‘some of [its] allies paid an undeserved amount of attention’ to the Communist 
AVNOJ session in Jajce.1°8 

The congress adopted ‘The Goals of the Ravna Gora Movement’, a two-part document 
of principal importance. The first part, ‘The Yugoslav Goals of the Ravna Gora 
Movement’, stated that a restored and enlarged Yugoslavia represented the national state 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; that national minorities who proved to be enemies of 
Yugoslavia and the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes would be relocated, out of Yugoslav state 
territory; and that Yugoslavia would be organized in the spirit of democracy on a federal 
basis and would include a ‘free Serbia, free Croatia, and free Slovenia’. Finally, it stated 
that all three peoples of Yugoslavia would organize their respective internal state affairs 
as their representatives saw fit. The second part defined The Serbian Goals of the Ravna 
Gora Movement’: uniting all Serbian provinces in a single political entity within the great 
federal and free Yugoslavia; organizing Serbia on the principle of solidarity among all 
Serbian regions; and establishing a parliamentary government with a unicameral 
legislature. !59 

The initiators and organizers of the congress believed that the proclamations would 
restore the trust of the Western allies, especially the British government and public. The 
Chetnik highest echelons bitterly condemned Radio London because ‘it wants to destroy 
our movement’, and protested because English planes flew daily to Bosnia to help the 
Communists. They also had great difficulty with ‘the naiveté of the people’ who do not 
understand ‘how this is happening and are joining the Communists’.!®° From western 
Bosnia the military commanders asked for help ‘to salvage their very existence and 
national survival’, and pointed out, ‘Bosnia has been fighting for two-and-a-half years 
against all enemies’. Therefore, ‘Bosnia should be helped immediately, before anyone 
else’.!6! Mihailovié was not able to respond to this and similar requests by many Chetnik 
commanders because the Germans, despite their agreements with the Chetniks, opposed 
arming the Chetniks on the local level owing to their failure to fulfill certain obligations 
promised in their agreements. 1° 

Not all leaders of the Chetnik movement agreed on the character of the congress. 
DragiSa Vasic¢, Mihailovic’s main political advisor, opposed the Moljevic-Topalovic 
concept of holding a congress of the representatives of political life in the country (‘the 
fallen politicians’). From the beginning Vasi¢ was against the involvement of the political 
parties in the movement. ‘I do not know why the Commander needed this congress... I 
have to admit that this congress was a circus of formality as far as I’m concerned.’ ! 

The situation presented in the documents from this congress did not reflect the position 
of the Chetniks in Bosnia. Partisan territory was expanding in all parts of Bosnia, and 
relations among the Chetnik commanders were far from harmonious. Mihailovi¢c 
understood the danger of this situation and kept ordering the commanders to restore unity 
and collaboration—with no success. He had great hopes that Ostoji¢, his representative in 
Bosnia, would do something. He demanded of all the Chetnik commanders in Bosnia that 
they work towards earning Muslim trust by improving relations with them.!®4 

Churchill’s (British Prime Minister) policy of exclusive support for the Partisans led to 
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certain changes. The government in exile, headed by Bozidar Puric, at first retained 
Mihailovic as Minister of Military Affairs, despite British denunciations of his 
collaboration with the occupiers. But the British pressed their demand for formation of a 
new Yugoslav government in the interests of the anti-Fascist liberation movement within 
Yugoslavia, and the anti-Hitler coalition. They insisted that such a government must not 
include Mihailovié. Subasié’s government, formed on 1 June 1944, further affirmed the 
primacy of the Partisan movement, and from that time forward the Partisans received 
considerable help from the British government. 

Mihailovic’s exclusion from the government did not destabilize his position as Chetnik 
leader, but it weakened his position politically and undermined the Chetnik capacity for 
effective operations. Hermann Neubacher, the Reich’s official envoy to the south-east, 
spoke of the ‘disintegration’ of the Chetnik movement and tried to stop this process in 
August 1944, in order to bolster its units to fight against the Partisans. In late August he 
asked the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for help with arms and ammunition for the 
Chetniks, because they were disgruntled with the Germans, who were failing to fulfill 
their obligations. Although he attributed significance to Neubacher’s mission, Hitler 
rejected these demands. He was concerned that the Chetniks might use such arms to 
fighting with the Allies, and regain a leading position in south-east Europe.!® Hitler’s 
warning was based both on his own conviction regarding the ambitions of the Serbian 
statesmen during both world wars, and on reports he was receiving from the German 
headquarters in the south-east. 


Mihailovi¢’s strategic focus in Bosnia 


Beset by adversity, Chetnik leaders sought to establish ties with the Muslims in Sarajevo 
by organizing a pro-Serbian group called the Muslim People’s Committee. According to 
special instructions, collaboration had to be set up with Dr M.Karamehmedovic, a 
reputable doctor and ‘worker for the national cause’ in Sarajevo. The instructions 
included organizing the Muslim units because, in the view of Mustafa Mulalic, the 
expected events were ‘already in sight’. 

Informed that the occupying forces had ‘destroyed the Communists in eastern Bosnia’, 
Ostoji¢ asked Mihailovi¢ to order all Chetnik units in Bosnia to ‘develop the most intense 
activity’.166 Estimating that Croats would try to gain control of Bosnia by all means 
available, in his letter to Ostoji¢ dated 3 August 1944, Mihailovié stressed that the 
Chetniks must obstruct this Croatian plan, and that Chetnik forces must ‘seize control of 
Bosnia’. Otherwise the future of Bosnia and Herzegovina would be uncertain. ‘For the 
decisive events there’, he wrote, we ‘should be strong so we can seize power’.1°7 

The weaker the Chetnik position in Bosnia at the hands of the Partisans, the more 
radical and unrealistic became Mihailovi¢’s orders. His closest associates, upon receiving 
them, could hardly believe that they were plausible. While they imagined themselves to 
be forming Muslim units for combat against the Communists, the Chetniks were, in fact, 
clutching at remnants of the disintegrating Muslim Home Guard, and trying to find in the 
‘Green Cadre’ a war ally who had, like the Chetniks, avoided the front. In their desire to 
hear the Muslims of Zivinice, Tuzla and Kladanj cheer King Petar II and the monarchist 
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Yugoslav federation, the Chetniks proposed to build an alliance with the Green Cadre and 
were making plans for cleansing the Bosnian territory of Partisans.1®° They felt confident 
when, instead of the Partisans, they saw SS troops, Green Cadre groups and units of 
Muslim militia at their side. 

In spring 1944 two Partisan divisions entered Serbia, which had previously been the 
domain of Mihailovié’s Chetniks and Nedié’s troops.!®? While the Chetniks of Bosnia 
dwindled in numbers and devolved into smaller and smaller groups, by early August 
1944 eight Partisan divisions were operating in Serbia, and in early September they were 
joined by six more from Montenegro, the Sandzak and Bosnia. In October yet another 
two came from Bosnia. However, even this migration of Partisans from Bosnia did not 
allow the Chetniks to launch operations to seize more Bosnian territory. King Petar 
himself contributed to the growing Chetnik impotence, on 12 September 1944, in a 
speech summoning all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to unite and join the Partisan Army 
under the command of Marshal Tito.!”° This triggered the collapse of many Chetnik units 
in Serbia and a general deterioration within Chetnik forces throughout the country. 

The decisive blow was struck by the Partisan forces in collaboration with Soviet 
troops. In late September the Soviets entered north-eastern Serbia, and in tandem with 
Partisan divisions liberated Belgrade from the Germans on 20 October 1944. In order to 
avoid imprisonment, Mihailovi¢ withdrew to eastern Bosnia and re-established his 
headquarters in the Majevica area. 

Immediately after the fall of Belgrade, the commanders of Chetnik units, in agreement 
with DragiSa Vasic, refused to accept Mihailovic’s decision regarding the withdrawal of 
all Chetnik troops from Serbia to the SandZak and north-eastern Bosnia. Dr Zivko 
Topalovic¢ holds that Mihailovi¢’s decision came as a result of Churchill’s alliance with 
Tito, ‘in the name of higher British interests’. He estimates that about eighty-thousand 
Chetnik soldiers left Serbia at that time, making it possible for Tito to ‘seize power’.!’! 
Considerably before the fall of Belgrade, however, Ostoji¢ and Bacovic, Mihailovic’s key 
commanders in Bosnia, warned of the critical position in which the Chetniks found 
themselves. In their dispatch of 11 September 1944 they informed their headquarters that 
the Muslims and Croats were flocking to Tito and that the Chetnik units in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had no food or ammunition. For these reasons they suggested that 
Mihailovi¢ ‘ask the Allies to occupy our territory’, because ‘otherwise we have lost the 
battle both politically and militarily’. In their assessment, ‘the people sense that the Reds 
are supported by the three great allied powers, while we have been abandoned by all 
three’.!”* Soon after the fall of Belgrade, the Chetniks lost Serbia, which, for more than 
three years, had been the centre of the Ravna Gora Chetnik movement. 

Several factors affected Mihailovié’s choice of this area as a safe haven. First, the 
Chetniks were relatively strong in this region, so Mihailovi¢ had at his disposal a 
relatively powerful and concentrated Chetnik army. In addition, this area was 
comparatively rich with food for provisioning Chetnik units. The choice of north-eastern 
Bosnia was also influenced by the presence of powerful German units, under 
commanders with whom local Chetniks were on good terms. The local Chetniks received 
from them a certain quantity of arms and ammunition for fighting the Partisans.'”? The 
Chetniks held that maintaining ties with the Germans could be useful because the 
Germans, allegedly, believed they could rely only on the Serbs.!”4 
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On 18 October Chetnik headquarters issued an order to form Muslim and Croatian 
units, in addition to Serbian ones, as a part of the Yugoslav Army. These units were to 
serve as magnets for Croats and Muslims who wished to join the Chetnik ranks.!7° The 
order came too late. After a three-year-long Chetnik campaign against the Croats and 
Muslims, conducted in the form of ethnic cleansing and genocide, to form an ethnically 
homogeneous territory for the expansionist Serbian state, this order was hardly realistic. 
Rather, it testified to the illusions of the Chetnik leadership in their hopeless situation. 
The Chetniks suffered a lapse of memory regarding their campaign for systematic 
extermination of the Croatian and Muslim population in Croatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the Sandzak that translated into the absurd idea of transforming the 
Chetniks into a united army of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Muslims.!76 

Stevan Moljevic turned to the Serbian people of Bosnian Krajina in a special address, 
to inspire them with the valiant spirit of their Serbian warrior ancestors. He asked the 
people to endure the fighting until its end and tried to convince them that the Partisan 
‘invasion’ of Serbia was temporary. He called for strengthening Mihailovic’s authority 
because he was the embodiment of valour, defiance, and the wishes of all the people. 
Moljevic, who in June 1941 had called for the cleansing of the Muslims from Yugoslavia, 
now asserted that ‘unity with the Muslims and Croats emerges as the first condition for 
sorting out the situation’. Moljevic’s appeal indicated the depth of the Chetnik 
movement’s crisis in late 1944.17” 

In contrast to the views that prevailed at Chetnik headquarters, local commanders, in 
their reports, stood with both feet firmly on the ground. For instance, the intelligence 
officer of the Trebava corps reported to Mihailovic that Father Sava Bozic, the 
commander of the corps, turned his attention to ‘negotiating with the non-Serbian 
elements, primarily with the Muslims’ in order to persuade them to collaborate. With 
their help, the corps commander was able to take over rule in Modriéa and Gradaéac. The 
author of the report estimated that the Muslims, along with the Chetniks, would enter the 
fight ‘against their common enemy—Communism’. On the other hand, negotiations with 
the Croats fell through because the ‘character of the Ustasha from 1941 until now has not 
changed to our advantage’. The officer remarked that the ‘younger soldiers’ resisted 
Bozic’s efforts, and that it was not a rarity for them to ambush Muslim merchants and rob 
them of everything. When the Chetniks robbed and killed a Muslim, nobody held them 
responsible. 

In the Sava river valley, tension between the Chetniks and the Ustasha was rising, 
resulting in victims on both sides and sometimes in slaughter. The Serbian people were 
very dissatisfied because ‘outsiders’, officers from Serbia, were leading the Chetnik units. 
There were examples of some Chetnik brigades disobeying their corps commanders, 
pillaging and attacking Muslims. Conflicts between Ustasha and Muslims were also 
frequent, wrote DuSan Spajic, Reserve Second Lieutenant, who dutifully reported his 
observations to Mihailovié ‘as the leader of the entire movement and the person who has 
moral responsibility for the success or failure of the operation’ .178 

On 7 March 1945, a united Yugoslav government, under Tito’s leadership, was 
established through fusion of the National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation (NKOJ) 
and Suba&i¢’s government in exile. The British, Americans and Soviets recognized the 
new government at the Yalta conference. However, Mihailovi¢ doggedly held to his 
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hopes that the anti-Hitler alliance would disintegrate and that the Chetnik movement 
would be saved. The Chetnik position in north-eastern Bosnia deteriorated to such a 
degree that his life was in danger. Mihailovic soon faced the dilemma of whether to move 
towards Slovenia with the few forces that were at his disposal or to return to Serbia. The 
choice of the move towards Slovenia offered the possibility of contact with the Anglo- 
American forces, with whose help the Slovenian and Serbian anti-Communists could 
destroy the Partisans, and the formation of a Yugoslav government relying on national 
forces. 

Convinced that the German armies would not need to withdraw and that the Germans 
had an agreement with the Anglo-Saxons, Mihailovi¢ deluded himself into believing he 
might escape his desperate situation. While moving westward, in the region of Lijevée 
Valley, the leaders of the Chetnik movement, DragiSa Vasic¢, Zaharije Ostoji¢ and Petar 
Baéovic, were killed, and Mihailovi¢ decided to return to Serbia. He believed that the 
people were essentially against the Communist regime in Serbia, that the insurgent 
movement would spread in the spring, and that the Western Allies would intervene 
militarily to help the Chetniks establish their rule in Yugoslavia. Mihailovic decided to 
move his vestigial Chetnik force to Serbia. He arrived, en route, on Mount Vuéjak in the 
northern part of central Bosnia on 13 April 1945. 

After a month-long, exhausting march through central and eastern Bosnia, Mihailovi¢c 
and his headquarters’ commanders reached the area of Zelengora. Their entourage 
consisted of only 300 to 400 Chetniks.!”9 Although Bosnia had never been the primary 
centre of the Chetnik movement, the flight from Bosnia to Serbia marked its real demise 
under Mihailovic’s leadership. In the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition, 9 May 1945 
was deemed Victory Day over Fascism. The remainder of the Chetnik units, dispersed 
and fragmented, fought with the help of men who harboured outlaws in the Bosnian 
mountains for several more months, killing officials of the new government, only, in the 
end, to be captured and killed themselves. The military Chetnik movement was destroyed 
and its political ideology forced into outlaw status. 


Conclusion 


The core of the Chetnik movement was in Serbia, but the Chetnik movement also had 
relatively strong centres in all the areas where Serbs lived—Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia and Montenegro. Along with Serbia and Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was home to the most developed and militant Chetnik movement, owing both to the 
relative majority of the Serbian population and the dual Serbian-Croatian and Serbian— 
Muslim confrontations. 

The philosophy of avoiding combat with a superior occupying forces was soon 
replaced by the practice, albeit uneven and sporadic, of collaborating with those same 
forces. The premise for collaboration was that the Partisans constituted an enemy 
common to the Germans, Italians and the Chetniks. The Chetniks hoped to destroy their 
mutual enemy, the Partisans, with arms that belonged to the occupying forces. But 
making common cause against the Partisans was not in the long-term interests either of 
the Chetniks or the occupying forces. While the Chetniks were inspired by the idea of an 
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expansionist Serbia and Yugoslavia, in the strategy of the occupying forces there was no 
room for an expansionist Serbia or a renewed Yugoslavia, which they had destroyed in 
1941 in hopes that it would never be restored. From this point of view it would have been 
logical for the Chetniks to join the Partisans, as both sides sought the reconstitution of 
Yugoslavia, although they formulated that objective differently. 

For more than two years Mihailovic, with the help of the Yugoslav government in 
exile, concealed his collaboration from the Allies, primarily from the British government, 
which had treated his Chetnik units as an allied army, helped them with food, military 
equipment and arms, and provided moral and political support. Even after numerous 
warnings by the British, Mihailovic¢ continued his collaboration, disregarded the 
warnings, and continued asking the British for help. Evidently, Mihailovi¢ was wrong 
when he predicted that the Allies and occupying forces would be willing to change their 
respective strategies as readily as he changed his. Support from the Allies could not 
continue while he was collaborating with the Germans and Italians. Mihailovic was 
mistaken in thinking that he could create an expansionist Serbia and reconstitute 
Yugoslavia with arms that came from the occupiers. 

Military passivity towards the occupiers, designed to preserve Serbian lives, led to 
collaboration that did not enjoy the anticipated support of the Serbian people. General 
Milan Nedic, president of the Serbian quisling government, followed the example of the 
Ravna Gora movement and introduced a policy of preserving the Serbian people. Both he 
and Mihailovi¢ thought that Communism represented the greatest danger to the survival 
of the Serbs. The ruling circles around Nedi¢ held that he was in charge of the situation in 
Serbia, while the primary task of Mihailovic’s Chetnik movement was to fight the 
Ustasha and to stop the slaughter of Serbs in Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

From their crimes and atrocities against the Muslims and Croats, which the Chetniks 
(and some historians) labeled as revenge for Ustasha terror and atrocities against the 
Serbian population, through the accords with the NDH government and recognition of 
NDH sovereignty to collaboration with the occupation in the name of protecting the 
Serbian people, the Chetnik movement never showed that it had the elements or character 
of an authentic national movement. The support given to the expansionist Serbian 
hegemony had its continuation in collaboration with the occupation. The combination of 
the two translated into a catastrophe for the Chetnik movement and caused its ethnic 
degeneration. At the end of the Second World War, the Bosnian Chetniks ended their 
history as small packs of outcasts and terrorists. 
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4 
BOSNIAN MUSLIM POLICIES 


Background 


Prior to the Axis occupation in 1941, the social and political position of the Bosnian 
Muslims was governed by their experiences under Austro-Hungary’s administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (1878-1918) and as part of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia (1918- 
1941). European developments had a decisive influence in both periods and, to a certain 
extent, at the time of Yugoslavia’s collapse in 1941. But in neither case did the Bosnian 
Muslims have a say in the political decisions that affected them. 

The Yugoslav Muslim Organization [JMO—Jugoslovenka politicka organizacija], 
established after the Yugoslav state was created in 1918, was the most influential Bosnian 
Muslim political party. The party became an essential part of the Bosnian Muslim 
national corpus and represented authentic Muslim interests in the period between the two 
world wars. In the new circumstances of the royal Yugoslav state, it remained faithful to 
tradition. Its fundamental political goals were autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the preservation of Bosnian territorial and political unity. The party rejected both Serbian 
and Croatian nationalism and reacted to the violence generated by the social and political 
platform of the expansionist Serbian regime. It supported the legal regulation of land 
ownership, the protection of free peasant land and guarantees of large landholdings. 
Religious functionaries encouraged the party to summon the Muslims to unity by 
stressing that ‘Islam was in danger’. But the JMO was not merely a party of Muslim 
clerics or of large landowners, although both sides were represented in its leadership. The 
real JMO leadership consisted of the middle-class element that supported the modern 
development of the Bosnian Muslims. 

Owing to the systematic political and economic pressure from the hegemonic Yugoslav 
regime, the JMO was not strong enough to sustain the platform of Bosnian autonomy. In 
1921, when the Vidovdan Constitution was approved, the JMO supported the centralistic 
order. This was the price paid for an agreement with Nikola PaSic’s government 
concerning reparation for confiscated lands, resolution of the issue of large landholdings, 
and the constitutional preservation of the territorial and political unity of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina within its historical borders. By leaving the government and joining the 
opposition federalist block in 1923, the JMO returned to its platform in support of 
autonomy, validating its orientation in support of democratic relations in the political life 
of the country. 

Regardless of whether JMO representatives were part of the governing coalition or in 
opposition, the party garnered a majority of Muslim votes in all elections between the 
two world wars. In the parliamentary elections of 1923, 1925 and 1927 the JMO 
remained in the opposition and was active within this block. After the establishment of 
the Yugoslav Radical Union [JRZ—Jugoslavenska radikalna zajednica], it joined the 
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government in which people such as Stojadinovié, Koro8ec and Spaho were active.! This 
government was unable to resolve the crisis triggered by the ethno-national question, in 
particular the Croatian question. Bosnia and Herzegovina was a battleground for fierce 
Croatian-Serbian antagonism and in late 1939 paid a high price in the Cvetkovic-Macek 
agreement, whose creators ignored Bosnian Muslims entirely. With some delay the JMO 
returned at that time to the autonomist platform, encompassing all Muslim political and 
cultural institutions, in hopes that Muslim political unity could blunt the rising forces 
aimed at tearing asunder the territorial and political integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Axis aggression of 1941 ended the JMO’s role as the voice of Muslim unity in the face 
of Serbian and Croatian nationalism. Leading Ustasha politicians, in pronouncing the 
Muslims the ‘flower of the Croatian people’, believed that Croatian nationalism had won 
a permanent victory in Bosnia and Herzegovina. A considerable part of the JMO 
leadership adapted to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and joined the state 
structure of the NDH. 

The idea of autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina was initiated under Turkish rule, as 
resistance to the sultan’s reforms combined with Bosniaks’ aspirations to govern Bosnia 
and Herzegovina on their own. The sultan’s forces dispersed the autonomy movement on 
several occasions in the nineteenth century, but they were not strong enough to eradicate 
the idea of an autonomous Bosnia. However, divisions within Bosnia posed an 
insurmountable obstacle for a concept of autonomy that would be supported by all the 
peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina. European leaders counted on this division when they 
opted, at the Berlin Congress, for the occupation and pacification of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The idea of Bosnian autonomy had to survive Austro-Hungarian 
occupation to emerge eventually as religious and educational self-management, but even 
this variant testified to the vitality of the idea. The national trifurcation of Bosnia 
obstructed its political cohesion and kept alive ties between Serbs and Croats in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and in the Serbian and Croatian national centres. Subjected to this sort 
of pressure, the idea of autonomy took root with the Bosniak people, and became a path 
of resistance to the partition of Bosnia between the two neighbouring countries, Serbia 
and Croatia. 

The Muslim quest for autonomy in the modern history of Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
dual in nature. It began as a movement for religious and educational autonomy and 
progressed to a campaign for the political autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina.* While 
the former was relatively successful, the latter was not. Like the Serbian and Croatian 
national movements, the Bosnian Muslim fight for autonomy did not express the shared 
or general interests of all peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Rather, it represented a 
particular Bosnian Muslim national and political programme that opposed the separatist 
centrifugal aspirations of the Serb and Croat national movements. Although Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was the centre of the JMO’s quest for autonomy, this did not guarantee 
popular support. Mehmed Spaho, the JMO leader, was a good representative of Muslim 
policy, but his successor, Dr Dzafer Kulenovi¢, contributed to a break in JMO tradition.? 
The complex wartime circumstances surpassed the abilities of the politicians who 
betrayed the JMO. 
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Muslim politicians in the early days of the NDH 


Early in the NDH rule, Pavelié dispatched professors Hakija HadZié and Alija Suljak as 
his envoys to Bosnia and Herzegovina to gain Muslim support for the NDH and Ustasha 
rule. Together they became leading figures in Sarajevo Ustasha circles, in promoting anti- 
Serbian and anti-Jewish propaganda directed at cleansing Bosnia and Herzegovina of 
Serbs, Jews and others, and transforming it into an ethnically pure Croatian land. 
Speaking on behalf of the newly-founded Action Committee of Croatian Nationalists in 
Sarajevo, Hadzi¢ expressed gratitude to Paveli¢ for founding the NDH. Pavelic¢, in turn, 
named Hadzi¢, along with Father Bozidar Brale, to be in charge of ‘all Bosnian territory 
with the exception of the Vrbas banovina’. Hadzi¢ and Ademaga MeSic, who openly 
opposed the JMO, became leaders of a faction committed to uniting the Muslims in the 
Croatian political camp. They sought support for their position by activities in the 
Muslim branches of the Croatian Peasant Party (HSS). They were given special awards 
by Paveli¢ for their pro-Croatian activity among the Muslims. 

The occupation and establishment of the NDH accelerated the process of JMO 
disintegration. A document prepared by Dr Mehmed Alajbegovic, a one-time Foreign 
Minister in the NDH, aptly described this process in a document now in the Archive of 
the Military Historical Institute [AVII—Arhiv Vojno-istorijskog instituta] in Belgrade.4 
(This document was probably written at the time that Alajbegovi¢, a member of the NDH 
government, was being investigated by the judicial bodies of post-war socialist 
Yugoslavia.) 

According to Alajbegovic, Dzafer Kulenovi¢ succeeded Spaho as leader of the JMO 
owing to the intervention of Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovic, who had been an influential and 
widely accepted Muslim political leader during Spaho’s lifetime. Unlike Spaho, who 
acted in the interests of Muslim political unity, Kulenovic belonged to those favouring a 
pro-Croatian line in the party. Owing to his allegiance to the Croat orientation, he alone 
among Muslim deputies to the 1921 Constituent Assembly voted against the Vidovdan 
Constitution. At the time of the Cvetkovic¢-Maéek agreement in 1939, he again declared 
his Croatian orientation and served as a member of the Cvetkovic-Macek government. 
Loyal to Croatian national interests, Kulenovic remained in the country (just as Macek 
had) and did not join the Yugoslav government in seeking refuge in Great Britain. 

Alajbegovic¢ held that Paveli¢ could not at first locate Dzafer Kulenovi¢. He hastened 
to appoint his brother, Osman Kulenovic¢, a lawyer in Bihaé, to the post of Deputy Prime 
Minister, using the argument that the Bosnian Muslims were the ‘purest Croats by race’ 
and therefore should participate in state rule.> Although not particularly prominent in 
political life between the two world wars, Osman Kulenovi¢ adhered to his convictions 
following Josip Frank’s teaching, and he readily accepted Pavelic’s offer. Although his 
role was more or less pro forma as he was not in charge of any significant matters, in his 
political activity he supported Ustasha policy and summoned the Muslims to support the 
government and defend the Ustasha regime. Traveling through numerous cities in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Kulenovic tried to win backing among Muslims for the NDH 
government and insure their unity on the Ustasha course. It is not known whether he 
prompted and supported Ustasha crimes against the Serbs, but he was an ardent follower 
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of the ideology of Ante Staréevié and Josip Frank and of Paveli¢’s political doctrine.® 


From another document, authored by Dr Hifzija Gavran-Kapetanovic, we learn that 
Dzafer Kulenovic¢ avoided consulting with other party members and that he held only one 


meeting with his party friends in Doboj, in the home of Beéir Donlagié ” This meeting 
preceded Kulenovic’s joining the NDH government, but Gavran-Kapetanovi¢ maintains 
that Kulenovic’s entry into the government was determined in a conversation he had with 
Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovi¢, who expected that Dzafer Kulenovic would condemn Ustasha 
atrocities. The Ustasha leadership’s reliance on Hadzi¢, Suljak and Me&ié did not suit 
Dzafer Kulenovi¢’s ambitions, and in effect he became the leader of a second faction of 
Muslims. Although both held prominent positions in the NDH, Hakija Hadzi¢ and Dzafer 
Kulenovic¢ had little tolerance for one another. Hadzi¢ denounced Kulenovic¢ for his 
participation in the Belgrade governments, in particular in the government of General 
Simovic, after the military putsch on 27 March 1941. Kulenovic in turn held Hadzic 
responsible for the destruction of the JMO. In fact, both were fighting for personal 
prestige within the NDH. This discord brought an end to Muslim political unity.® 

This rivalry was advantageous for Paveli¢ and the Ustasha, who were hoping that 
Dzafer Kulenovié would agree to join the NDH government. The Ustasha counted on 
building its influence among the Muslims by supporting one Croatian Muslim faction 
against others, even if the parties varied little in their position on key issues. In mid- 
August 1941 Kulenovi¢ visited Paveli¢ as a leader of a JMO delegation and stated: 


We have been involved in the movement from its inception, and we have 
participated in all state policy levels of the NDH. All of us, Muslims and Croats, 
keep in our minds the consolidation and organization of the NDH, and we will 
always put all our efforts into this.9 


In November 1941, having located him and persuaded him to accept, Paveli¢ appointed 
Dzafer Kulenovic as Deputy Prime Minister in the NDH government. 

Although he served three-and-a-half years in the NDH government, Kulenovi¢ was left 
with no power because rule was in the hands of prominent Ustasha officials. He 
succeeded in bringing his people into government positions, but his duties consisted 
principally of receiving complaints from Muslim religious, state and political officials. 
He served the needs of the Ustasha state order, but in so doing he lost his position with 
the Muslims. His volatile views and arbitrary behaviour soon distanced him from the old 
JMO leadership. Rejecting the accusations of many reputable Muslims concerning his 
responsibility for their tragic plight, Kulenovic responded that he represented only 
himself in the government. Still, he tied his fate to Paveli¢ and the NDH until the end. 

Vjekoslav Vran¢ic, an aide to the Prime Minister with the rank of state secretary, was 
far more influential in Ustasha state policy in Bosnia and Herzegovina than Kulenovic. 
Paveli¢ had enormous confidence in Vranci¢ and sent him as his own delegate to 
important military and political meetings in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Vranci¢ sent 
directives from the NDH regarding the Muslims, stating that they ‘cannot be 
characterized as a nation, either as Bosnians or Muslims. They are Croats of the Islamic 
faith’.!° Vranéi¢é demanded punishment for any departure from this view, especially in 
the press. 
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Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovi¢ became the leader of a third Muslim political group during 
NDH rule. He tried to adapt the JMO’s concept of an autonomous Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to the circumstances of the German occupation. From the very beginning he 
persistently rejected NDH national and political premises regarding the Croatian 
background of the Bosnian Muslims. Hadzihasanovic, and those who shared his political 
views, sought to define their relations with the Germans independently of the NDH. They 
sought the understanding and support of the Germans, and expressed respect and 
admiration for Germany as the most powerful country in the world, hailing it as an 
embodiment of the kind of order that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had brought to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. On the other hand, they saw the NDH as a fabrication of war 
that was ready to destroy their historical homeland of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

JMO leaders such as HadZihasanovi¢, Asim Seremet and Husein Kadic, along with the 
Bosnian Serb politicians Dr DuSan Jeftanovi¢é, Dr Vojo Besarovi¢ and Father Milan 
Bozic, sent a memorandum to the German occupying authorities in which they demanded 
autonomous status for Bosnia and Herzegovina under a German protectorate.11 [py |ate 
April 1941 this same delegation visited Hakija Hadzi¢, Paveli¢’s commissioner in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and demanded of him that Bosnia and Herzegovina be given 
autonomous rule. This visit ended in the arrest of Jeftanovi¢, Besarovic and Bozi¢ and, 
shortly thereafter, their execution. Hadzihasanovié¢, Seremet and Kadié were ordered to 
abandon their anti-Croatian ideas.'* But HadZihasanovi¢é was undeterred by these 
reprisals and directives. Upon the arrival of the Germans in Sarajevo, he established 
personal connections with some of them and acquired their protection, based on his pre- 
war pro-German orientation. Under his leadership, the concept of an autonomous Bosnia 
and Herzegovina survived the life of the political party that had made this goal the centre 
of its political programme. 

The goal of autonomy had some realistic foundations. German leaders gradually lost 
confidence that the NDH could survive as a homogeneous national state, and they 
recognized the need to eradicate the Chetniks as proponents of expansionist Serbian 
Yugoslavia. But Muslim aspirations were grounded more in tradition than in organized 
political activity The notion of a German protectorate over Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which allegedly suited a majority of Muslims, Croats and Serbs, was, in fact, a return to 
the concept of Austria-Hungary’s occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, from 1878 to 
1918. During the war the autonomists held no congress or political gathering to 
coordinate their strategy, nor did they have a centre to coordinate military and political 
action. The concrete pillars of autonomy consisted of spontaneous Muslim self-defence 
against those who threatened their survival. 

The autonomist position depended wholly on the Germans. Only a state superior to the 
NDH, namely Germany, could provide protection, and German arms had made the 
Ustasha state possible. During the occupation the quest for autonomy evolved into an 
appeal for protection from the German occupier.!? The Germans were asked to protect 
the historical identity of the Bosnian Muslims, something that the Ustasha authorities 
denied them by categorizing them as Croats of the Islamic faith. The Germans and the 
Muslim autonomists shared the view that Ustasha crimes had led to widespread rebellion. 
General von Horstenau thought that the reasons for the deterioration of relations between 
the Ustasha government and the Muslims lay foremost in the Ustasha crimes against the 
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Serbs. Nevertheless, the Germans never came to accept Hadzihasanovi¢’s views on the 
future of the NDH. 

The Muslim public followed developments in Hitler’s Third Reich with great interest, 
and lauded the Reich’s orderliness in contrast to the liberalism and anarchy that often 
dominated in the parliamentary democracies of Western Europe. They were impressed by 
Hitler’s military victories in Poland and France. They explained these by the superior 
stability of Hitler’s order in contrast to the Western democracies. At the same time they 
became nostalgic for the years (1878-1918) when the Germanic hand had brought order 
to Bosnia. Because of the positive attitude that one segment of urban Muslims had 
towards Hitler’s Germany, the Belgrade regime pronounced them Hitler’s ‘fifth 
column’.!* Some individuals from these circles, in exchanges with German officials, 
noted their pride at being associated with Hitler’s regime.!° But the Muslims’ favourable 
disposition towards the Germans did not translate into organized military activity or 
support during the occupation. Neither did Muslims have any incentive to oppose the fall 
of the Yugoslav system, in which they were subjected to various types of social and 
economic oppression, to national and cultural inequality, and within which they were 
often treated as a minority of foreign origin that had no right to their historic identity. 

Paveli¢c had no intention of weeding out the old Party of Rights’ members and Frank’s 
followers from the ranks of Croatian Muslims, such as the brothers Kulenovi¢, Ademaga 
Me&Si¢ and others who, through their political collaboration, provided a political cover for 
Ustasha crimes against the Serbs and Jews. However, most Muslims condemned the 
Ustasha genocide. Members of the Central Committee of El Hidaja, a society of Muslim 
religious representatives, were the first to do so. On 14 August 1941 they issued a 
resolution condemning those Muslims who had initiated and committed crimes against 
the Serbs and Jews. Over one hundred Muslims from the ranks of religious officials, 
intellectuals and businessmen, respected in broad Muslim circles, signed this 
resolution.!® Some observers have suggested that HadZihasanovié was the initiator of this 
resolution. Similar resolutions were passed in the second half of 1941 and in early 1942 
in a number of places in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The resolutions encouraged a more 
critical attitude on the part of the Muslim public towards the lawlessness and legal 
insecurity of the citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina. They also discredited Ustasha 
propaganda claims that ‘Croats of the Islamic faith’ constituted a stronghold of the 
Ustasha order in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Sources of growing Muslim distance from the NDH 


The Ustasha authorities did not conceal their mistrust of the Muslims, nor did the 
Muslims conceal their disappointment with the NDH. It was evident that the NDH armed 
forces were not prepared to protect the Muslims against Chetnik terror and slaughter. The 
conditions for establishing a Muslim militia had been met. The goal of each group in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was to secure itself with its own armed formation. The Muslim 
militia was the weakest of these in arms and training. Nevertheless, the Muslims hoped 
that local militias could provide the safety for them that the NDH had denied. At this 
point the Ustasha leadership also expressed its dissatisfaction with the Bosnian political 
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officials it had appointed, especially the Muslim appointees. Among the Muslims, in turn, 
the thought was spreading that they would be next, after the NDH had settled accounts 
with the Orthodox. In order to compromise the Muslims as opponents of the NDH, 
Ustasha propaganda deliberately exaggerated the number of Muslims who had joined the 
Partisans and accused the Muslims of supporting the Communist movement. Concerned 
with its own survival, the NDH abandoned the Muslims to Chetnik designs. In eastern 
Bosnia the Muslims lived a true tragedy and were executed en masse by the Chetniks. 
The Chetnik leadership planned to build a homogeneous Serbian Bosnia on the Muslim 
victims and to pave the way to an expansionist Serbia. 

The Ustasha leadership did not anticipate that their crimes would lead to Serbian 
uprisings, let alone that they would evoke Muslim resistance. Muslim defiance, manifest 
in various forms and with varying intensity, showed that the Muslims were becoming 
disillusioned with Ustasha chauvinist indoctrination. Caught between the Croatian 
Ustasha who wanted to negate them historically, and the Serbian Chetniks who wanted to 
destroy them, the Muslims searched for a means of historical survival. 

The Serbian uprising in Bosnia and Herzegovina started in many places as acts of 
retaliation against the Muslims. The rebel avalanche took thousands of Muslim lives. 
These Serbian acts of retaliation contributed to differentiation within the insurgent 
movement into Chetniks and Partisans. The Chetniks remained exclusively Serbian and 
hostile towards Muslims, while the Partisans, although also chiefly made up of Serbs, 
were open in principle to members of all nationalities in Bosnia and Herzegovina. With 
the exception of the Romanija battalion, made up of Muslims and lead by Mujo Hodzic, 
there were few Muslims in other Partisan units early in the war. Those who joined the 
Partisan units were mostly members of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and the 
Association of the Communist Youth of Yugoslavia. Von Horstenau’s assertion in 
November 1941 that Muslims ‘were flocking to the insurgents in droves’ after the 
uprising began is not accurate. One cannot speak of Muslims joining Partisan units en 
masse until late 1942, when Partisan forces took over the predominantly Muslim area of 
Biha¢-Cazin in Bosnian Krajina. Prior to that time the Muslims remained reserved 
towards the Partisans, who in turn often showed a lack of confidence in dealing with the 
Muslims and therefore made critical mistakes in their management. 

It is often claimed that the Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina were disunited. 
However, their lack of unity was principally the result of the situation in which they had 
to live. The Ustasha authorities treated them hypocritically, on the one hand declaring 
them ‘the flower of the Croatian people’ and on the other showing a lack of confidence 
and pressuring them politically. The Germans thanked them for their support on the one 
hand, and on the other claimed that the Muslims were ‘opportunistic and unreliable’ 
towards the NDH. The Chetniks wanted to destroy them as a people, and the Italians left 
them to their own fate. The Partisans welcomed them into their ranks to demonstrate that 
their struggle was for all people, not just the Communists, as the Chetniks claimed, or 
Serbs, as the Ustasha charged. In late 1941 the situation among the Muslims was 
reflected in their criticism of and distancing from the NDH.17 

Muslims continued to serve in NDH military units—the Ustasha and the Home 
Guard—but they did this primarily because of enforced enlistment rather than from 
political motives or conscious support of NDH plans. The Muslim peasants, who 
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constituted most of the military recruits, feared risking the harsh punishments of the 
Ustasha martial law if they failed to respond to military summons. They used every 
occasion to surrender to the Partisans, who then released them to return to their homes. 
These and similar types of behaviour on the part of the Muslims, were proof for the 
Ustasha organs that the Muslims were increasingly going over to foes of the NDH, and 
they accused them of betrayal and unreliability.1° 

Ustasha propaganda in the early months of the war was intended to prevent the 
Muslims from distancing themselves from the NDH. Ustasha accusations against the 
Muslims for betraying the Croat cause masked the fact that the NDH armed forces were 
unable and unprepared to protect the Muslims from Chetnik crimes. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was being overwhelmed by various armed forces, organized and backed by 
political groups. The Muslim militias, the last addition to the assorted armed formations, 
consisted mostly of Muslim soldiers who had deserted from the Home Guard. 

The Ustasha contributed in multiple ways to Muslim dissatisfaction. In time, Ustasha 
terror spread to both Muslims and Croats, leading the gendarme station in Koraj to 
demand the dismissal of Ustasha authorities and organizations.19 Muslims holding high 
office also came under pressure. Because of the demand to ascertain the truth regarding 
the disappearance of dozens of Serbs who had been arrested in Rogatica, Ragib Caplji¢, 
governor of the Usor and Sol region, was subjected to Ustasha accusations and demands 
that he be removed from his post as an unreliable individual.*° Ustasha headquarters in 
Tuzla charged that Caplji¢ had awarded positions in the regional and police 
administrations to ‘his own people’ from Rogatica, while in Tuzla there were many 
qualified but unemployed Croats.*! 

There were other Muslims in Bosnia who held the office of regional governor because 
the Ustasha trusted them. Bahrija Kadi¢ was regional governor in the region of Pliva and 
Rama with its seat in Jajce. One of his reports to the Ministry of the Interior in Zagreb, 
dated September 1941, stated that the Muslims in that region were increasingly 
dissatisfied because the authorities tolerated the rebels’ crimes against Muslims, and that 
after settling accounts with the Orthodox the time would come to settle accounts with the 
Muslims. The governor demanded that energetic measures be taken against the insurgents 
and thought that this was the only solution for restoring confidence in the state. In this 
report he also stated that there were no autonomists in his region, and he took this as 
proof of a favourable political climate among the local Muslims.?+ 

Official German reports contained objective assessments of both Ustasha policies and 
Muslim attitudes. Von Horstenau stated that after Pavelic’s ‘energetic measures’ against 
disobedient Ustasha, various Muslim groups broke with their previous opportunistic 
leaders to support Paveli¢. In fact, Pavelic’s ‘energetic measures’, intended to tame 
Ustasha lawlessness, created the misconception among some Muslim groups that law and 
order were being introduced to the NDH and that the Muslims had acquired legal 
security.2? Even the Germans started believing that these measures would eliminate 
disorder. At that moment Paveli¢ gave the impression of a strong person capable of 
restoring law and order in the NDH—and the Ustasha leaders wanted to believe that they 
enjoyed firm Muslim support. On the occasion of his meeting with Hitler in the summer 
of 1941, Commander-in-Chief Kvaternik tried to convince the Fiihrer that the ‘Bosnians 
were united regardless of whether they are Catholics or Muslims’. He also claimed that 
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these peoples ‘most definitely...were not Slavs’, and sought to justify this viewpoint in 
ethnobiology.** Shortly thereafter it became clear that there had been no return to law and 
order in the NDH. In September 1941 von Horstenau reported that the situation in the 
country ‘continues to be unstable’. The tense relations with Italy were aggravating the 
situation, and ‘the Croat hostile attitude toward the Italians is reappearing’. While 
Mussolini had previously demanded control of the area around the upper Drina, now he 
demanded ‘all of the Sandzak with Novi Pazar for Montenegro’. Paveli¢, however, 
wanted to replace the SandZak Muslims with those from Bosnia.?° 

The uncertainty and insecurity gave the Muslims reason for continued concern. 
Chetnik attacks were aggravated by the behaviour of the civil, religious and military 
authorities of the NDH. The Germans, Ustasha and Partisans assisted the Muslims 
indirectly by fighting the Chetniks, but in many areas none of these forces were present to 
protect Muslims against Chetnik assaults. Leaders of the Islamic Religious Community 
were not a factor. The Ulema Council and Reis-ul-ulema were more concerned with the 
rights of the Orthodox and Jewish converts to Islam than with the welfare of the broader 
Muslim community.*° The Ulema Council contacted Reis-ul-ulema Spaho, and he in turn 
addressed Deputy Prime Minister Dzafer Kulenovic, asking that he ‘put an end to 
Catholic provocations of the Muslims’. At the same time the Reis-ul-ulema asked 
officials responsible for converting the Serbs to register as Croats those Serbs who 
converted to Islam.*” While the Muslims in all of Bosnia and Herzegovina were bleeding, 
the supreme head of the Islamic Religious Community was suggesting that the number of 
Muslims killed was less important than the number of Orthodox converts to Islam. 

The Germans often observed Muslim positions through the prism of Croatian political 
interests. Von Horstenau, writing from an independent position, described the escalating 
tensions between the NDH and the Muslims as emanating from the government, and 
concluded that this had to ‘result in a further narrowing of the government’s political 
platform’.?° The Ustasha arrest of the Croatian politician Vladko Maéek and the Croatian 
sculptor Ivan MeStrovic led von Horstenau to conclude that the government was ‘on a 
shaky footing’.*° 

Ustasha sources also speak of unfavourable Croatian-Muslim relations. One report 
from the Region of Usor and Sol, dated November 1941, quoted Muslims as complaining 
that no military actions were being undertaken against the Chetniks. The writer expressed 
the desire to increase the friction between the Muslims and the Orthodox. Similarly, the 
Muslims claimed that more than 98 per cent of the Croat-Muslims responded to the 
summons volunteers and legionnaires in the Tuzla region, whereas the Croat-Catholics 
did not volunteer at all. Of a related nature was the objection sent by the Catholic Church 
stating that it insisted on the mass and rapid conversion of the Orthodox to Catholicism. 
The NDH government, to broaden Muslim support, began transforming the MeStrovic 
museum in Zagreb into a mosque, from which the ‘muezzin’s melancholic call would 
echo’ the following spring. The Muslims exhibited their dissatisfaction by ‘joining the 
Orthodox rebels in growing numbers’. 

General Von Horstenau claimed that the attitude of the Italian occupying troops was 
‘entirely Serbophile’, but that it could not weaken the German position, which in tum 
trumped the Italian aspirations towards Bosnia and Herzegovina.*? The dominant 
Serbian-national structure of the insurgent movement disputed the general’s assessment 
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concerming the Muslims joining the Partisans in droves in this period. In late 1941, the 
Partisan movement had in its ranks a handful of non-Serbian intellectuals, students and 
workers. In order to compromise the Muslims as opponents of the NDH, Ustasha 
propaganda deliberately exaggerated the number of Muslims in the Partisans, whose 
popularity in the Croatian public view could have only grown because of this. The 
official Muslim representatives to the NDH persistently rejected these accusations in 
order to underscore their loyalty to the Ustasha state. Their influence, however, decreased 
both in the government and among the Muslims. 

Chetnik—Muslim confrontations, for the most part, were initiated by the Chetniks as a 
result of their aspiration to become the dominant factor in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
left the Muslims on the margins. In eastern Herzegovina, especially in the area of Gacko, 
the Muslims resented the fact that the NDH ‘neglected the area’, despite earlier pledges 
to integrate it into the NDH, at a moment when the Serbs, with Italy’s help, were trying to 
annex it to Montenegro.3! With rare exceptions, the Chetnik-Italian alliance was 
disadvantageous to the Muslims, for whom the Italians rarely showed support, largely 
because the Muslims cultivated German friendship and protection. 

By late 1941 little remained of early euphoric Muslim support for the NDH. Even 
Muslim officials of the NDH felt great anxiety concerning the Ustasha, and found 
themselves helpless to right the wrongs the Muslims suffered. Unofficial leaders 
increasingly followed a tradition in Muslim public life and sought refuge in the strongest 
power, the German Reich. The struggle for autonomy was a means for Muslim self- 
defence against the various threats to their existence. Although the JMO was banned 
along with other political parties, its legacy remained in the form of the autonomist 
tradition that retained popularity with the Muslim masses. 

The Ustasha and the Chetniks tried to strengthen their respective positions by 
exploiting Muslim sufferings. The Ustasha hoped to use the Chetnik executions of 
Muslims to provoke Muslim hatred of the Serbs, so that they could mobilize them into 
the NDH’s own units. One Ustasha flier from January 1942 states: ‘We cordially thank 
the Croatian Muslims of eastern Bosnia for everything they have contributed towards 
cleansing this region of criminal Communists and Chetniks.’ It goes on to proclaim: ‘In 
Croatia only Croatian Muslims and Catholics may rule.’** On the other hand, the 
Chetniks estimated that they could use the Muslim disenchantment with the NDH to 
engage them on their side, and even to organize Muslim Chetnik units.°? The Chetnik 
leaders, who inspired mass executions of the Muslims, did not give up on their 
manoeuvres, such as their attempt to conduct the genocidal plan to destroy the Muslims 
on centuries-old Serbian territory.*4 

In the many accords reached between the Ustasha and the Chetniks, the attitude of each 
side toward the Muslims was left undefined. In reality the Ustasha continued to leave the 
Muslims unprotected, and the Chetniks continued carrying out anti-Muslim atrocities, 
leaving the Muslims to fend for themselves. Ustasha-Chetnik accords led, therefore, to an 
upsurge in Muslim activity in terms of organizing and strengthening the units of the 
Muslim militia.°° 
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Muslims seek protection 


The appearance of Muslim self-defence units created a new military and political climate. 
In addition to receiving protection from the Partisans through their fighting, and from the 
Germans, the Muslims tried to defend themselves in areas where they were threatened by 
Chetniks but where there were soldiers and the necessary weapons available. The most 
well-known unit of the Muslim militia was established in the Tuzla region under the 
command of Muhamed Hadziefendi¢é, a merchant of Tuzla, and drew between five and 
six-thousand people. It was named the ‘Voluntary Legion of the People’s Uprising’, 
which, according to the police organs, did not recognize NDH rule.*® The NDH police 
authorities in Tuzla suggested to Zagreb authorities that the legion be disbanded by 
recruiting its members into Home Guard units. 

In Herzegovina, too, there emerged a Muslim militia unit, commanded by Salih Catié, 
a former Austrian gendarme sergeant. He maintained contact with the representatives of 
the Italian army in Nevesinje in order to acquire food from them for his militia.?” In his 
activity Catié avoided the NDH organs, but he had to accept the control of the Italian 
military command and subordinate his units to them. In other parts of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, units of Muslim militia were organized as well, with the sole purpose of 
self-defence. These units did not have a uniform attitude to the Ustasha and Chetniks, and 
at times established contact with the Partisans. 

In contrast to Chetnik leaders such as Dobrosav Jevdevic, who favoured tolerance 
toward the Muslims for tactical political reasons and supported ‘ostensible collaboration’ 
with them in the zones where they were protected by the Germans, a group of Muslim 
intellectuals—‘pure Serbs’—supported the Chetnik movement in its resolutions and saw 
security for the Muslims in the realization of Chetnik goals.** In mid-1942 the political 
followers of Dr Avdo Hasanbegovic, a former Minister in the interwar Yugoslav 
government, gathered in Capljina.°? Popovac, the Italian General Lusana and several 
Chetniks were present at the meeting with the intention of establishing a Serbian-Muslim 
voluntary anti-Communist unit, to be active in some Herzegovinian districts where 
Popovac had a modicum of influence among the Muslims. The expected results, 
however, were not forthcoming because the Muslims were not prepared to cross over the 
abyss to which the Chetniks had pushed them. 

On 26 August 1942 some three-hundred Muslims participated in an unregistered 
conference in Sarajevo, initiated by Salihaga Comara, president of the Muslim society 
Merhamet. Participants included the reputable Sarajevo Muslims Hafiz Muhamed 
Pandza, Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovi¢, Professor Dervis Korkut, Dr Sefkija Behmen and Dr 
Asim Musakadi¢. Safet Basic, representative of Reis-ul-ulema, was chosen to preside at 
the conference. Pandza, who set the objectives for the conference, pointed out the 
importance of providing aid to victims of Chetnik crimes in eastern Bosnia. 

The conference condemned the NDH officials in Foéa for failing to protect Muslims 
there, despite the fact that they had been warned about an imminent threat. Omer Cengic, 
from Foéa, informed the conference participants that many delegations from Foéa had 
come in vain to Sarajevo to seek help from NDH authorities. His accusations were very 
serious. Two days before the catastrophe, people from Foéa went to Sarajevo to ask for 
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arms. Near Sjetlina 200 people were pulled off the train to cut wood and then were 
abandoned to Chetnik slaughterer. The Foca people accused the NDH authorities of 
deliberately provoking this catastrophe, and that even after the mass killings of Foéa 
Muslims the Ustasha did nothing to help them. The conference also condemned NDH 
officials in Konjic, where reputable Muslim citizens were being arrested as Communists. 
The conference urged an accord between Muslims, Orthodox and Catholics to prevent 
further religious discord. A reporter from this conference concluded that the objective of 
the Muslim leadership was to secure a majority among the Muslims, and that their main 
objective was autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Although the police organs blamed the Muslims for disloyalty, they could not remove 
the NDH’s responsibility for failing to protect Foca’s Muslims from Chetnik executions 
in the spring of 1942. The Muslims perceived this as Ustasha participation in Chetnik 
genocide, and as further confirmation that Muslim representatives to the NDH 
government, led by Kulenovic, were unable to shield the Muslims or to motivate the 
Ustasha authorities to protect other Muslims. 


Organizations for the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina 


The idea of autonomy was centred in Sarajevo and in Mostar. In many respects the 
Muslim Committee of People’s Salvation in Sarajevo, and the Action Committee in 
Mostar, overlapped. The Ustasha perceived both initiatives as Muslim anti-governmental 
activity. But in contrast to the Sarajevo autonomists, who contacted the Germans during 
April 1941 seeking the separation of Bosnia and Herzegovina from the NDH, the Mostar 
Action Committee appeared only after a year-long period of Italian occupation in 
Herzegovina. These two initiatives differed in the nature of the protectorate that they 
sought, raising the prospect of dividing Bosnia and Herzegovina into an Italian and a 
German part. The Sarajevo initiative was the weightier of the two in terms of the respect 
its participants commanded, and in the respect that its protector commanded in broad 
Muslim circles. The idea of a German protectorate sprang from historical tradition and 
the earlier ties between Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Habsburg state, and also from 
the prominent political, economic and cultural role that Germany played. 

In September 1942 the Ustasha authorities observed the growth of autonomist activity 
in Mostar, which was part of the Italian-occupied zone. Like the Sarajevo autonomists, 
those from Mostar were primarily concerned with separation from the NDH, and, because 
of the objective position of Mostar and Herzegovina, they were counting on Italian 
support. Describing themselves as ‘the more respectable Muslims of the city of Mostar’, 
the autonomists there adopted a resolution stating that: 


We of Herzegovina and Bosnia are not anyone’s exclusive property, and we will 
not give to anyone the right to terrorize us. If our brothers in Zagreb do not 
agree with our demands, we will seek protection for our interests from some 
other superpower among our allies.... The question of Bosnian autonomy will 
remain open for us until such time as we are able to restore honor and peace to 
our homeland.*? 
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The signers urged their friends to ‘organize themselves as Bosnian autonomists and in no 
other way.... After all, it is unnatural for any normal person to want others to rule in his 
own home’.4! 

The members of the Mostar Action Committee, not satisfied solely with a declaration, 
appealed also to the Turkish Assembly in Ankara to end the persecution of Muslims in 
the areas under Italian military rule. Mufti Omer Dzabi¢ and his colleagues travelled to 
Rome, at the invitation of the Jerusalem Mufti, El Huseini. Dr Nikoli¢, the regional 
governor with the Ministry of Interior, sent a report from the District Police Office in 
Mostar to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, dated 15 October, which stated that on that day 
at 5 a.m., Dzabi¢, Ibrahim Feji¢ and Hadzi Ahmed Karabeg had departed for Dubrovnik 
or Metkovi¢ on an Italian military train from where they were to travel to Rome. These 
individuals travelled without Croatian papers and were accompanied by a senior Italian 
officer. Nikoli¢ reported that General Santovito, commander of the Italian 6th Army 
Corps, allegedly persuaded this group to travel to Rome. They were supposed to visit El 
Huseini and the Duce in Rome and call for Bosnian autonomy under an Italian 
protectorate, or for the Italian annexation of Herzegovina.** 

Observing these delegations, the Ustasha administration in Mostar ruled out the notion 
Dzabi¢ and his colleagues had gone to Rome to seek the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, that is, autonomy under an Italian protectorate. The District Police Office 
of Mostar held that the Italians were reviving the call for Bosnian autonomy and 
connected this view with the Italian intention to annex Herzegovina, and possibly even 
Bosnia.** Such interpretations of the Mostar delegation’s trip to Rome may have 
originated, indeed, with the members of the Action Committee themselves in order to 
conceal the true motive for their trip from the Ustasha authorities. 

The initiative of the Mostar autonomists complicated the already difficult interaction 
between the NDH and Italy. In the autumn of 1942 there was a danger that Italy might 
formally occupy Herzegovina at the request of the Mostar Muslim group and impose a 
protectorate on Herzegovina under the pretence of autonomy demanded by the Action 
Committee in Mostar. This step would have added a second Italian-occupied zone to the 
earlier Italian takeover of Dalmatia and the Adriatic islands, as specified in the 1941 
Rome Agreements. These prospects shook the Ustasha state at its foundation and added 
to its destabilization. 


Muslims in the policies of the Chetniks and Partisans 


At the same time that the Mostar Muslims were seeking autonomy under Italian 
protection, the Chetniks were again terrorizing Muslims. The NDH district office in 
Gorazde demanded of an aide to the Minister of the Interior in Sarajevo, the necessary 
arms and ammunition for the Muslims to defend themselves against the Chetniks. The 
aide to the Prime Minister, State Secretary Vranci¢, supported this request from the 
people of Gorazde with the Home Guard Main Staff and the commanders of the Ustasha 
army, stressing that the ‘uprising of the Gorazde and Fo¢a Muslims against the Chetniks’ 
was an opportune moment that should be ‘used for securing eastern Bosnia’. The 
Gorazde district branch office called on the ‘authorities to say the word as to whether 
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eastern Bosnia would be Croatian and whether the Croatian population there would live 
or be left to slaughter and these regions lost forever’.44+ The NDH presiding body 
considered it sufficient to react to this critical situation of the Gorazde and Foca Muslims 
with a letter to the Ustasha and Home Guard higher echelons. The Chetniks continued 
with their atrocities against the Muslims; the unarmed Muslims demanded arms from 
Ustasha authorities; and the NDH tried to defend the already-lost eastern Bosnia with 
Muslim lives. The Ustasha—Chetnik accords were being confirmed in practice. 

Eastern Bosnia was an open wound for the NDH, which stood by and watched the 
Muslim tragedy in that area. Minister Pavle Canki reported in his telegram of 7 February 
1943 to the government’s presiding body that in the area of Cajniée the Chetniks had 
burned down many Muslim villages, killed numerous Muslims, and that the Italians had 
disarmed a part of the Muslim militia, thereby allowing a Chetnik breakthrough to the 
River Drina. The Muslims abandoned their burnt villages and some eight-thousand 
women and children sought refuge in ViSegrad, Gorazde, Ustipraé and Meded.*° It 
seemed as if the Croatian side was willing silently to surrender the Muslims to a fate they 
could not control. Canki’s report to the NDH government was sent almost ten days after 
negotiations for a Chetnik-Ustasha accord between the Chetnik leader Jevdevic and 
Home Guard representatives in Mostar. Jevdevic stated that he could not accept any 
conclusions without the consent of the Italian military authorities.4° Canki reported to his 
government on the Chetnik persecution of Muslims in eastern Bosnia at the same time as 
its representatives in Mostar were negotiating with Jevdevic on an accord with the 
Chetniks that completely ignored the Muslims’ existence. 

The events in western Bosnia developed in a different direction. While the Chetniks 
dominated even the cities in eastern Bosnia, in Bosnian Krajina it was the Partisans who 
gained in strength. In late September they took over Jajce, thereby improving their 
position in the upper River Vrbas and in central Bosnia.*” On 2 November 1942, along 
with the Lika, Kordun and Banija Partisan units, the Krajina Partisan troops attacked 
Biha¢, and conquered it on 4 November. Immediately thereafter they took over Bosanska 
Krupa, Cazin and Velika KladuSa. About 100,000 Muslims lived in this area on the left 
bank of the River Una, constituting a majority of the population. 

During its rule in late 1942 and early 1943, the Partisan movement developed firm 
roots in Bosnian Krajina and remained dominant there until the end of the war. The 
political and military situation of this region, however, kept changing depending on the 
proportion of forces and tendencies that crossed paths. None of the warring parties was 
reconciled to the loss of this region. Despite the Muslim concentration there, Muslim 
politics continued to centred in Sarajevo rather than in peripheral towns. Sarajevo 
remained the centre of autonomist activity between the two world wars and during the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, from 1941 to 1945. During the war period, Tuzla 
and Mostar joined Sarajevo as centres of autonomist action. 


A Muslim memorandum to Hitler 


The Germans kept a close eye on the political currents among the Muslims and were 
extremely concerned with preserving their influence. German stature grew among 
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Muslim masses as Germany experienced repeated military successes in central and 
western Europe. The Germans noticed pro-Chetnik Muslim sentiments but appreciated 
the military effects of the Muslim legion because of its diverse composition,*® as well as 
because of the respect this legion and its officers had shown for German military might. 
Within Hadziefendic’s legion, which was created out of its members’ distrust of the 
NDH, the idea of the separation of Bosnia and Herzegovina from the NDH in order to 
gain autonomy under a German protectorate was gaining currency. The Germans valued 
the contribution of the so-called Muslim ‘fifth column’ in the rapid collapse of 
Yugoslavia during the April war, but they were not prepared to subordinate the interests 
of the NDH (which they had a decisive role in creating) to Muslim demands for 
autonomy. If the primary interest in the April war was the breakdown of Yugoslavia, now 
Germany’s key interest was the preservation of the NDH.*9 The Muslims could not live 
on their fifth-column merits alone. They expected protection from the Germans and 
hoped for autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The German interest was to preserve a 
favourable attitude among the Muslims, but they did not want to award them at NDH’s 
expense. The Germans hoped to avoid a Croatian-Muslim confrontation. The Croats were 
vexed by examples of the German—Muslim affiliation. The Muslims, in turn, were 
disappointed with Germany’s hesitation, in which they recognized the attempt to 
neutralize Muslim autonomist aspirations. The Muslims were losing their patience. 

On 1 November 1942 a group of Sarajevo Muslims addressed a memorandum To His 
Excellency Adolf Hitler’. Although the memorandum was unsigned, Uzeir-aga 
Hadzihasanovic, the Muslim leader; Mustafa Softi¢, the Sarajevo major; and Suljaga 
Salihagi¢, a Banja Luka engineer, were identified as the authors in a report signed by 
Gérdes from late January 1943.50 The memorandum was the second Muslim 
communication directed to German authorities; the first had been given to German 
commanders in April 1941 shortly after the NDH had been proclaimed.*! 

The memorandum aptly summarized the viewpoint of Sarajevo’s Muslim leaders and 
incorporated several related demands. Without denying that they had given their consent 
for including Bosnia and Herzegovina in the NDH, the memorandum authors stated that 
they had believed that Bosnia and Herzegovina was going to remain under German 
military rule and that the Muslims would participate in this rule. However, Paveli¢ had 
forcefully incorporated Bosnia and Herzegovina into the Croatian state and had 
surrendered it to the aggressive Black International. Ustasha battalions wearing the 
Muslim fez had been sent to Bosnia and Herzegovina to kill Serbs, and called one another 
by Muslim names. These masses had triggered a Serbian uprising and reprisals against 
the Muslim population. At the same time the ‘black clergy’ and their mafia were 
destroying Muslims in the cities. Despite such adversity, the first volunteers from the 
NDH were Muslims, and soon thereafter Muslim men and women went to work in 
Germany. Had Bosnia been treated differently, had the Muslims been armed under the 
direct command of the German army and included in the administration, the terrible 
things that happened in Bosnia could have been avoided. In the words of the 
memorandum writers, if this ‘insane regime’ continued in Bosnia, the Muslims would 
emigrate to Turkey in droves. 

The memorandum writers identified themselves in race and blood as Bosniaks, not 
Slavs. 
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We are of Gothic origin and that bonds us to the German people. We adhered to 
our old Gothic Aryan religion under the name of Bogomilism, which we 
maintained until the arrival of the Turks in 1463, when we converted to Islam. 
Islam has much in common with our old Gothic religion, Bogomilism, in their 
basic principles. In 1463 we welcomed the Turks as saviors because the Serbs, 
Croats, and Hungarians wanted to destroy us. The Turks gave us autonomy. 
During the Austro-Hungarian occupation we had full religious and partial 
political autonomy. In the First World War we were connected to Germany 
through our blood relation and with Turkey through Islamic religion and 
history. For our blood brethren, the Germans, we Muslims were to be a bridge 
from the West to the Islamic East. 


The memorandum went on to state that the Yugoslav state, created after the First World 
War, triggered old Slavic hatreds against the Bosnian Muslims. Before the Second World 
War, in fear of German advances, the Serbs and Croats divided Bosnia.°* The Muslims 
were accused of being a German ‘fifth column’ because they wanted Germany to take 
over Yugoslavia. 

On the basis of the historical origin and importance of the Bosniaks, the authors of the 
memorandum demanded that Hadziefendic’s legion be given the name of the Bosnian 
Guard; that all Bosniaks, officers and non-commissioned officers, be included in the 
Bosnian Guard under Hadziefendi¢c’s command; and that the German army provide arms 
and provisions and establish control of the Bosnian Guard. The German army was also to 
cover the expenses of pacification until the final regulation of relations between Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Croatia. All activities of the Ustasha movement and its units on the 
territory of Bosnia were to be halted. Administrative-political rule, under the name the 
‘Region of Bosnia’ was to be established, with its centre in Sarajevo. Hitler was to take 
command of this region and permit the formation of the Nazi Party. The Region of 
Bosnia was to relinquish the Bosnian hinterland to Italy and was to gain access to the sea 
at the port of Ploce, giving the region a population consisting of about 925,000 Bosniaks; 
500,000 Serbs; and 225,000 Catholic Croats.53 

The memorandum of the Sarajevo Muslims contained many themes that had been 
voiced earlier by Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovié and Nedzad Sulejmanpasic in their 
conversation with Rudolf Treu, a German SS officer, in late 1942.°4 In this conversation 
Hadzihasanovic rejected the Ustasha claim that the Muslims were Croats by nationality. 
He stated that the Muslims in the Ustasha ranks came from the lowest social orders. 
Reconciliation with the Chetniks was out of question, and as sincere friends of the 
Germans, the Muslims would most gladly accept Germany’s rule over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Hadzihasanovic blamed Paveli¢ and the Catholic Church for the tragedy 
that had descended on Bosnia and Herzegovina. Only a ‘powerful hand’ (i.e. Germany, 
since the Slavs were not capable of this) could insure peace and order in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina.°° 

Treu commented extensively on his conversations with the Muslim leaders. He thought 
that the Muslims were disappointed with Germany’s stance because it left them 
unprotected. Although the Muslims had deep respect for Hitler and confidence in 
Germany’s friendship, when nothing was undertaken for their protection, the course of 
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the events was inevitably going to force them to turn to the Partisans. He advocated 
banning the Ustasha movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina and establishing a separate 
government, independent of Zagreb. The entire Bosnian territory was disintegrating 
before Germany’s eyes, whose troops were sitting inactively in their garrisons.°° Treu 
concluded that the Muslims would join the Allies if Turkey changed to their side. It was 
possible to secure peace in Bosnia only if the ‘powerful hand’ of Hitler’s Third Reich 
took control. His assessment of the Bosnian situation was largely pessimistic, but events 
were to show that his pessimism was not without foundation. 

Von Horstenau did not attribute great significance to the memorandum of the Sarajevo 
Muslims because of its anonymity. Kasche, the German envoy to the NDH government, 
thought that the memorandum was valid on many points, but he was unwilling to accept 
the existence of a Bosnian nationality. He also refused the Muslim proposals regarding 
the NDH. In Kasche’s view, German troops and a large number of Croatian armed forces, 
primarily Ustasha, were fighting in Bosnia and for Bosnia. He was in agreement with von 
Horstenau that Hadziefendi¢’s legion should be formed as a regular Muslim unit, 
subordinated to the German command in Sarajevo.°” 

The memorandum by the Muslim People’s Committee, as well as von Horstenau’s and 
Kasche’s consideration of the questions it raised, showed that the Muslims and the Reich 
leaders in the NDH were searching for a solution to the complex Bosnian situation. The 
Muslims expected that the main burden for overcoming the Bosnian crisis and the critical 
Muslim position would be carried by the German military, with the significant 
participation of Hadziefendic’s legion. The Germans set the limit for the Muslim plans by 
rejecting the autonomist view of a separate Bosnian nationality. They also made it clear 
that they were not prepared to support the Muslim demand to separate Bosnia from the 
NDH under a German protectorate. 


The 13th Muslim SS Division 


In the meantime, the SS circle led by Himmler initiated the formation of a Muslim SS 
division in Bosnia. Paveli¢ and the NDH Ustasha leading circles resisted this idea. They 
sought formation of a Croatian SS division that would be Croatian rather than mostly or 
exclusively Muslim in its composition. The NDH leadership also demanded that the 
division be commanded by Croatian officers and that the language of communication be 
Croatian. Hitler cut short negotiations between the NDH government and German 
military and political representatives in Zagreb with his decision that the SS division 
should be Muslim in composition. Hadziefendic’s voluntary Muslim legion was to be 
deployed as the core of the new Muslim SS Division since its combat skills and political 
orientation were well-known to the Germans. 

The Muslims had reason to be encouraged that some proposals contained in their 
memorandum were being accepted by the German decision to form a Muslim SS 
division. Details were ironed out in German—Croatian talks on 5 March 1943, and 
Kasche informed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the outcome.°® The agreement 
specified that Croats of both Muslim and Catholic religions would be recruited for the 
division, but in effect SS representatives opted only for the Muslims when beginning the 
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recruitment process.°9 


In the second-half of February 1943, the Germans began to implement Himmler’s 
order to form an SS division made up of Muslim Bosniaks, with the same rights that the 
Muslims had enjoyed in the old Austrian army. Reporting to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Kasche stated that the Croatian government welcomed formation of the division 
on condition that it be religiously mixed and, if possible, that it be named the ‘SS Ustasha 
division of Croatia’. In addition, the Croatian government opposed the idea that Germany 
would directly recruit volunteers for the unit. It agreed to a Muslim majority in the 
division, but objected to the names for the regiments such as ‘Bosna’, ‘Krajina’, ‘Una’, 
etc, 

The Consul, Dr Winkler, gave a summary of the debate about the SS division in April 
1943. He wrote that the Muslims were split into three factions. The Croatian faction was 
weak and characterized by its concern for the survival of the Croatian state, hatred of the 
Serbs and Italians, and friendship towards the Germans. An ‘autonomist’ faction, which 
was strong, had no confidence in the NDH; was prone to the expansionist Serbian view; 
and was friendly towards Germany. Finally there was a pro-Communist group that was 
weak and hostile towards Germany. Winkler wrote that the autonomists saw recruitment 
for the SS division as German help for the endangered Muslims. The autonomists felt that 
the SS division should not serve outside Bosnia and Herzegovina in order to facilitate 
successful recruitment. Already by the end of April 1943 some twelve-thousand people 
had joined the SS division. The division would bring peace to the Bosnian territory, and 
German troops could be dispatched to the more important battlefronts. Winkler saw 
harmful consequences in the danger of breaking up the NDH, and feared that a pan- 
Islamic orientation might develop in Bosnia and Herzegovina.®! 

Sarajevo was the centre of activity for German SS officers who were working on 
preparations for setting up the division. They performed this task skillfully with the 
experience of professional intelligence agents. They generally sought contacts with 
respectable citizens who, because of their positive views of the Germans, would promote 
the common goal—the military potential of the Chetnik and Partisan movements. This 
was one reason that Himmler suggested the formation of the Bosnian Muslim SS 
division. In their contacts with the leading Muslims of Sarajevo, German intelligence 
agents sought to find out what they thought of the NDH and the possibility of forming an 
SS division drawn from the ranks of Bosnian Muslims. The Ustasha Supervisory Service 
of Sarajevo concluded that the true motive for forming a Bosnian SS division was the 
Reich’s interest in freeing German troops from war tasks in Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the NDH so that they could be dispatched the Russian front.®* 

After an intense recruitment campaign in which Muslim clergy and part of the press 
participated actively, the 13th Muslim SS Division was formed in May 1943. Its majority, 
60 per cent, were Bosniaks. There were some Albanians and about 40 per cent were 
Germans. Its commanders were German officers, for the most part Yugoslav 
Volksdeutsche. There were only 10 per cent of Muslims among the officers. Half of the 
non-commissioned officers were German and the other half Bosniak. The few Croats 
were assigned to logistics and military police duties. In addition to the imams and muftis, 
the press made a significant contribution to the process of recruitment. It published 
numerous articles promising that the families of the volunteers would be taken care of. 
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Part of the campaign was the promise that the division would not leave Bosnia until law 
and order were established. Militarily, the division was to fight the Partisans, who were 
growing in numbers due to widespread desertions from Home Guard and Chetnik units. 
Politically, the division was an attempt to create the basis for Bosnia and Herzegovina’s 
separation from the NDH. Additionally, the division’s formation was to be highlighted in 
German propaganda directed at Muslims in the Middle East, whom the Germans wanted 
to wrest from English influence. The Mufti of Jerusalem, El Huseini, was a mediator of 
Hitler’s ideology in the Islamic world. He led the anti-English propaganda campaign 
from Berlin, where he enjoyed Hitler’s hospitality. 

Osvit, a Muslim weekly, presented El Huseini’s ideas for the Bosnian Muslim public 
on its pages. The editor, Mustafa Busuladzic, interviewed the mufti after the latter had 
held extensive talks with Hitler. In the mufti’s opinion, Hitler was a great friend of 
Muslims all over the world, and Germany was a model for all Muslims in their fight for 
independence, justice and advancement. This war was not a settling of accounts between 
hostile armies, but rather a fight for a Weltanschauung, a fight between the oppressed and 
youthful peoples, especially Germany, so that a more just order might be established. El 
Huseini noted that in the fight for their freedom the Islamic peoples stood on the side of 
Germany, Japan and their allies, determined to persevere until the collapse of the British 
Monarchy and Soviet Russia, which were the centuries-old enemies of Islam. In 
conclusion, El Huseini stated that the victory of the Axis powers and the Islamic peoples 
would culminate in unity for the Islamic peoples that could not otherwise be achieved. 

From 1 to 11 April 1943, El Huseini visited Zagreb, Banja Luka and Sarajevo. He took 
advantage of his stay to mobilize the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina to support the 
wartime goals of Hitler’s Germany and to support the establishment of a Bosnian Muslim 
SS division. The mufti expressed his satisfaction that ‘Croatian Muslims had their own 
state’. He showed particular support for the Muslims of Croatia and the Arabs in 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt and other oppressed countries in their fight for common ideals of 
freedom and the right to a life against ‘both Moscow warmongers and English 
terrorists’.64 Upon his return to Berlin, El Huseini sent a report to the German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in which he remarked that the Bosnian Muslims greeted the entrance of 
the German troops into Bosnia and Herzegovina with great satisfaction. He could not 
neglect the fact, however, that the Muslims were disenchanted with Croatian slander 
accusing them of ties with the Partisans, despite the fact that they firmly supported 
Germany’s battle against Bolshevism on the eastern Front. 

El Huseini called on the Germans to make the most important task of the Muslim SS 
Division the protection of the Muslims and their homeland. In his view the purpose and 
the role of the Bosniak SS Division was to be at the forefront against the revolution. 
Therefore removing the division from Bosnia and Herzegovina would, unavoidably, 
mean opening the door to a Bosnian revolution.®° Although the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs respected the recommendations of the Jerusalem mufti, Himmler was the one who 
decided on the deployment of the 13th Muslim SS Division.® Soon after it was 
established, the division was moved out of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The formation of the 13th Muslim SS Division did not develop according to the 
expectations. The SS command in Berlin observed that the Ustasha and military officers 
in the NDH had subverted the recruitment process for the division and that the German 
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deputation in Zagreb supported them in this.” Members of Ustasha units were arrested if 
they applied to join this division. The commander of the president’s body guard, Colonel 
MoSkov, denounced as traitors to the homeland any member of the guard who applied to 
join the 13th Muslim SS Division. In a document to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Dr 
Reichel, counsellor to Himmler, accused the NDH military leaders of opposing the 
formation of the Muslim division. Kasche, who voiced distinctly critical views 
concerning the recruitment of Ustasha and Home Guard soldiers for the SS Division, 
believed that recruiting for the Muslim division had led to a drop in morale in the NDH 
military forces. 

Under German pressure the NDH and the Reich signed an agreement on 11 July 1943 
to resolve these misunderstandings. This agreement, signed by Minister Lorkovic and 
General Vilko Begi¢ for the NDH, and for the Germans by SS General Gottlob Berger 
and von Horstenau, specified that two-thirds of those Muslim soldiers serving in the 
NDH armed forces could immediately transfer to the SS division if they were born in the 
years 1924 and 1925. The agreement also specified that the NDH government could 
announce, as it chose, that this SS division would be used only in the NDH or for its 
immediate defence.®? 

Pro-German Muslims hoped the 13th Division would succeed, both because it was 
initiated by the Germans at Hitler’s order and because they believed the SS headquarters 
in Berlin was open to the idea of Bosnian autonomy under a German protectorate. But the 
Germans had other ideas. They saw the division’s primary task as defeating the Chetniks 
and Partisans and bringing peace to Bosnia. The first paragraph of the division’s mission, 
contained in the ‘Directions for Securing Peace in Bosnia’, read like a command. It 
stated: “The Fiihrer demands that the SS volunteers of the...division guard their 
homeland. The Reichsfiihrer therefore ordered the SS division to build and secure peace 
in Bosnia.’”° 

The Ustasha similarly believed that the division should not be a stalking horse for 
Bosnian autonomy. They would never have approved of the division suspending Ustasha 
state institutions in the area of Bréko—Tuzla—Bijeljina and establishing its own rule.’! 
Topci¢é, the Green Cadre commander, threatened to destroy the 13th Muslim SS Division 
and recruit its soldiers into Green Cadre units.’* The fact that the SS officers of the 
division openly exhibited autonomist views, and promulgated Bosnia and Herzegovina’s 
separation from the NDH, enhanced the crisis in Croatian-Muslim relations and sparked 
Croatian-German disagreements and clashes.’* 

Because 13th Division soldiers terrorized the Serbian population, the division also 
gradually lost Muslim support. The Muslims exhibited their disaffection by joining the 
Partisans. There were examples when, along with the Partisans, there were Muslims who 
also retreated before the attack of the 13th Muslim SS Division.”4 At the meeting with 
Hitler in early May 1944, Prime Minister Mandi¢ accused the 13th Muslim SS Division 
of anti-Croatian behaviour.”° 

Morale in the division declined rapidly and was reflected in frequent desertion. This 
went hand in hand with the forced recruitment of Muslims. The headquarters of the 3rd 
Corps of the People’s Liberation Army reported in early October that some 700 members 
of the 13th Muslim SS Division, with their entire war equipment, surrendered to its 
troops.’° A certain number of these soldiers became part of a Partisan Muslim brigade. In 
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late October, in his report to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Kasche claimed that, owing 
to desertions, the division was weakened in manpower and capability and was, therefore, 
no longer operational. According to the order of the Supreme Command Staff for the 
south-east, it was going to be divided among other divisions, and would, therefore, cease 
to exist. Kasche concluded that he had been right in highlighting the problems created by 
the 13th Muslim SS Division. Such an end of the division was damaging for the Reich 
and the NDH, but also, in his view, for the Muslims. 

The rapid disintegration of the division was accompanied by increased Muslim 
dissatisfaction with and mistrust of the Reich. Kasche thought that the SS leadership, 
whose behaviour he reported to Himmler and von Ribbentropp, was responsible for such 
consequences.’’ This process could not have been stopped despite a meeting in the office 
of Baron von Stengraft, the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, attended by State Vice- 
Secretary Hanke, envoy Kasche, representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
the SS Obergruppenfiihrer generals Kaltenbrunner, Berger and Lorenz. The participants 
in this meeting, held in early August, resolved to put an end to the propaganda 
conceming Bosnian autonomy, and to name an NDH government official in the 
division’s headquarters for coordination. At the end of the meeting the state secretary 
established that all the participants agreed that German officials should support the NDH 
in the spirit of the directives set forth by Hitler.”8 

Kasche had reasons to be satisfied. But it was too late. The Reich’s official Muslim 
policy was not autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina under a German protectorate but 
cooperation between the NDH and the Muslims, a process during which the Germans 
supported the Muslims on some occasions and the NDH on others. In fact, there was no 
unity among the German representatives. The circle around von Horstenau and the 
representatives in Zagreb were critical of the Ustasha regime, while Kasche persistently 
rejected the Muslim autonomists as anti-Croat Muslim separatists. 


Rival Muslim formations 

Huska Miljkovié emerged in the Cazin Krajina as ‘Commander of the Muslim Army’.79 
He attracted Muslim military conscripts who were summoned to the Croatian Home 
Guard. In this way, and in a relatively short period of time, Miljkovic’s army acquired 
some 3,000 Krajina Muslim soldiers. In the area controlled by Miljkovi¢ the influence of 
the NDH was negligible; the battalions of the Muslim army represented the highest 
authority. Owing to the number of soldiers in his army, Miljkovi¢ caught the attention of 
the military powers that operated in the areas contiguous with the Cazin Krajina. Their 
representatives from Zagreb, as well as the Germans, tried to swing Miljkovic to their 
side. Miljkovi¢ manoeuvered among the NDH delegates, the Germans and the Partisans, 
with whom he discussed the offers for collaboration. When he entered negotiations with 
the representatives of an armed force, Miljkovic would pragmatically assess the 
conditions that would most suit Cazin Krajina, and also his own position in the Muslim 
territory. He drew strength from the unity of the Cazin Krajina Muslims who rejected the 
rule and control of the NDH. 

While the Germans and the Ustasha leadership in Zagreb considered him a person with 
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whom they could negotiate successfully and to their advantage, Miljkovi¢ maintained 
contacts with the Partisan commanders in Kordun with the intention of preserving his 
independent position. Miljkovic continually sought to maintain his independence and 
superiority over other participants in the negotiations and to persuade everyone that his 
forces were supreme in Krajina. Miljkovi¢ did not dare fight against the Germans 
because he was convinced of their superiority, and for this reason it suited him best to 
negotiate with everybody. He was most pleased with the role of the commander of the 
‘Muslim army’, into which he drew the Krajina Muslims with the motto, ‘For Islam’. He 
won the support of a narrow circle of citizens and a certain number of hodZas, but he 
remained independent from them. Further military and political developments brought an 
end to this fine balance in Cazin Krajina, as the Partisans acquired strength in adjacent 
areas. Miljkovic lacked the power to defeat the Partisan forces surrounding him. He also 
had no defined political programme to draw recruits to his movement. 

With the support of affluent Sarajevo citizens, Hafiz Muhamed Pandza, a reputable 
member of the Ulema Council, left Sarajevo and ‘took to the woods’ in late October 1943 
to organize the Muslim Liberation Movement. In his address to ‘the Muslim brethren’, 
Pandza underlined the responsibility of the Ustasha authorities for the deaths of 150,000 
Bosniaks, and the suffering of another 250,000, as consequences of the war. He urged the 
Muslims to ‘throw off Ustasha rule in Bosnia’ and to realize the centuries-old Bosniak 
dream of an autonomous Bosnia, in which all of its citizens ‘would have equal rights 
regardless of religion’. Pandza appealed to all the Muslims capable of fighting, including 
those in the Croatian Home Guard and other armed forces, to gather in the Muslim 
Liberation Movement. He urged them to fight ‘in the service of their Islamic community 
and homeland’ until all Muslim refugees ‘return to their hearth and commence living 
with their neighbors in peace and security’ .8° 

Pandza counted on the support of prominent Muslim public figures, and on bringing 
Muslim militias in the field into the Muslim Liberation Movement. Pitting the Muslim 
Liberation Movement against the NDH, Pandza inevitably became the target of 
propaganda by pro-Croatian and pro-Ustasha Muslims, who accused the autonomists of 
creating an ‘abyss between the Croatian Catholics and the Muslims’. Although he agreed 
ideologically with others who supported Bosnia and Herzegovina’s autonomy, Pandza 
differed from them in undertaking an organizing initiative. He alone sought to organize 
the autonomist movement on military and political levels. He travelled through many 
parts of eastem Bosnia, from Gorazde to Tuzla, preaching in mosques, talking to the 
ranks of militiamen in an attempt to link Muslim militias and form them into his Muslim 
Liberation Movement. But Pandza was too late. After the fall of Tuzla, the Muslims 
turned to the Partisans in droves. The Partisans, in turn, followed the AVNOJ stance 
announced in Bihaé on 27 November 1942. They proposed that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
be constituted ‘as a unit... without differences on terms of religion or party, to everyone’s 
satisfaction’ .®! 

There were clear differences between Pandza’s movement in eastern Bosnia and 
Miljkovic’s movement in Cazin Krajina. Pandza had a clear ideological and political 
stand and a too modest military potential, while Miljkovi¢ had many troops but no 
specified political platform. While it would be unfounded to say that the Partisan idea of 
a Bosnia and Herzegovina with equal standing in a Yugoslav union supplanted the 
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concept of autonomous Bosnia and Herzegovina under a protectorate of the German 
Reich, Muslims flocked to join the Partisans rather than the militia units within Pandza’s 
Muslim Liberation Movement. Formation of the 16th Muslim Partisan Brigade attracted 
many Muslims to the Partisans, whereas the autonomist movement had no such magnet 
for participation prior to Pandza’s initiative. Still, the autonomist orientation survived 
among some Muslims into the final year of the Second World War. Pandza’s Muslim 
Liberation Movement played a role in demonstrating the ongoing appeal of an 
autonomous Bosnia and Herzegovina to certain segments of Muslim society. 


Anti-Fascist councils and the Muslims 


In November 1942 the first AVNOJ conference of Partisans took the position that 
regional anti-Fascist councils should be formed in all Yugoslav lands when conditions 
became favourable.’ Since the Partisans, for the most part, controlled Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (particularly Bosnian Krajina) by autumn 1943, the conditions had been met 
to draft a Partisan constitution for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The formal initiator of the 
Anti-Fascist Council of the People’s Liberation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(ZAVNOBiH) was the AVNOJ Executive Committee.®° 

The first assembly of the ZAVNOBiH took place in Mrkonji¢-Grad on 25 and 26 
November 1943 (see Chapter 5). Representation in terms of the national membership 
corresponded approximately to the Partisan ethno-national structure, so Muslims were 
well represented in the leadership of this body. Vojislav Kecmanovic¢, a reputable medical 
doctor, patriot and anti-Fascist from Bijeljina, was chosen as President of ZAVNOBiH, 
and Hasan Brki¢, a law clerk from Sarajevo and political commissar of a Partisan 
division, was chosen as Secretary. One of the vice-presidents of the AVNOJ Executive 
Committee was Nurija Pozderac, an influential member of the former JMO. The 
Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH included several prominent Muslim intellectuals and 
public workers, among them Avdo Humo, Osman Karabegovi¢c, Hasan Brki¢é, Skender 
Kulenovié, Dr Hamdija Cemerli¢é, Colonel Sulejman Filipovié, Ismet Mujezinovié and 
Muhamed Sudzuka. They were all people of influence within the Partisans and in 
Bosnian public life. Additionally, many Muslims held positions of command in Partisan 
units. 

The first ZAVNOBiH session marked the ascendancy in public esteem of several 
Muslims who had joined the Partisans, and the corresponding decline of Muslims serving 
in the NDH. Dzafer Kulenovic’s stature declined, aided by the many enemies he had 
among other Muslim Ustasha. German representatives in the NDH had come to consider 
him an opponent of the new order, an obstacle to consolidation of NDH authority, a 
supporter of the English and a Freemason.*4 But his rivals in the Ustasha leadership, 
Ademaga Me&i¢, Hakija Hadzi¢ and Alija Suljak, also lost their good reputations in the 
eyes of many Muslims as favour shifted to leading Partisans such as Avdo Humo, Hasan 
Brkié, Sulejman Filipovié and Hamdija Cemerli¢é. Mulalié, a Muslim promoting 
Mihailovi¢’s Chetniks, similarly found himself marginalized. In Mulalic’s propaganda 
the Muslims belonged to the Serbian federation and could not look forward to the Red 
Order because it opposed the principles of Islam,°° but his support for the Chetniks 
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evoked little response. After the formation of ZAVNOBiH in November 1943, Muslims, 
in rising numbers, adhered to the Partisan platform and joined the Partisans, particularly 
their Muslim units. 

After the general session was concluded, Muslim members of the ZAVNOBIiH issued 
a statement to ‘the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina’, condemning the activity of the 
Green Cadre for subjecting Muslims to new sufferings. The statement further asserted 
that only through participation in the Partisan movement could the Muslims ensure their 
own safety and advance their future.8° The statement denounced Miljkovié’s ‘Muslim 
army’ in the Cazin Krajina and identified it as an enemy of the Partisans and a 
collaborator with the German occupiers. Subsequent to the ZAVNOBiH condemnation, 
NDH leaders stepped up their courtship of Miljkovi¢ and urged him to bring his soldiers 
under NDH command. In late January 1944 a high-level NDH delegation was sent 
including two government ministers, Mehmed Alajbegovic and Vjenceslav Vran¢ci¢, and 
the military leaders Sazuni¢, a representative of the Main Ustasha Headquarters, and 
Josip Baljkas, a member of the Ustasha General Staff from Bihaé.®’ This attempt, as well 
as several others, ended without success for the NDH. Mufti Akif Handzi¢ threatened 
Miljkovic with a ‘well-equipped Ustasha unit’ which was to establish law and order in 
Cazin Krajina and free the Krajina people from Miljkovié’s terror.®8 

Encircled by Partisans and convinced that the Germans would lose the war, Miljkovi¢é 
concluded that he and his soldiers should join the Partisans. He held talks with the 
representatives of the Partisan Main Headquarters and agreed to lead his troops into the 
Fourth Partisan Corps. In early February 1944 the First and Second Muslim brigades 
became a part of its Una Operational Group. Miljkovi¢ maintained command over his 
troops in the new military organization, but it took some time for his army to adapt to the 
order in Partisan units.99 Incensed by Miljkovié’s agreement with the Partisans, the 
Germans and Ustasha arranged his murder, in the hope that his soldiers would return 
from the Partisan units to the NDH units they had deserted. The military and political 
situation in Cazin Krajina developed contrary to German-Ustasha estimates. Still, the 
Partisans were unable to take the Ustasha strongholds in this area by storm. 

In eastern Bosnia a similar process was taking place in the Muslim Green Cadre 
gathered around Nedzad Top¢ic. In contrast to Miljkovi¢, who accepted negotiations with 
all sides, Topcic tied himself to the Germans and maintained relations with the Ustasha. 
Even so, he could not stop the process of internal disintegration in the ranks of the Green 
Cadre, nor prevent Green Cadre soldiers from joining Partisans.99 Fyen as the Green 
Cadre was being replenished with deserting Home Guard troops, it was disintegrating as 
its soldiers joined the Partisans. 

Not all of the Green Cadre groups, among which Top¢ic’s was the largest, were of 
equal importance. Muslim autonomists aimed to organize their own army—the Green 
Cadre—using recruits and deserters from the NDH military forces. Muhamed Pandza was 
prepared to join the Partisans and address the Muslims, but his adherence was rejected by 
the headquarters of the Partisan Third Corps, even though he ‘behaved better than other 
Muslim leaders...and was more able than the others’. In the assessment of this corps’ 
staff, some 400 to 500 people were engaged in the Green Cadre in the territory of eastern 
Bosnia.?! 
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Sarajevo Muslims protest to the NDH 


In late April 1944, a group of Sarajevo Muslims met with a delegation of NDH state 
leaders, led by Prime Minister Mandic, and presented a ‘Pro-memorandum’ of grievances 
against the NDH. If one excludes the obsequious visits Muslim politicians paid to Paveli¢ 
to express support for the Ustasha regime, the meeting of the Sarajevo Muslim politicians 
with the NDH Prime Minister was the only official meeting of NDH government 
representatives and high-ranking Sarajevo Muslims during the entire period of NDH rule. 
Claiming to speak for all groups among Sarajevo’s Muslims over the prior two decades, 
they reiterated their earlier (anonymous) claim that they had expected to be treated 
equally on entering the NDH. Instead, the Pro-memorandum stated, there had been much 
injustice against Muslims, and some NDH leaders engaged in practices that threatened to 
eradicate the Muslims. State organs had sent thousands of innocent Muslim citizens to 
camps and their fate remained unknown. Muslims had been condemned collectively as 
Partisan supporters, and Muslim homes had been torched. The Muslim leaders cited the 
example of Ustasha Senior Lieutenant Kurelac, who was awarded with a higher rank after 
executing several Muslims in Srebrenica. In the fourth year of the NDH’s existence, said 
the Muslim leaders, no terror could be excused by reason of the revolution, because a 
revolution that lasts four years is anarchy.°* 

The NDH assessment entitled ‘Comments on the Pro-memoria’ claimed that it was 
‘one of the greatest Muslim attacks on the sovereignty and unity of the NDH’ and that its 
goal was autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The author of this document thought 
that the issue of Bosnian autonomy could be resolved by introducing religious and 
educational autonomy in Bosnia and Herzegovina with the signing of the Constitution of 
the Islamic Religious Community, as demanded by Muslim religious leaders. The attempt 
to increase the number of Muslims in the NDH government did not solve the problem of 
the Muslim position in the NDH. 

Although the Muslim—NDH meeting took place at a senior level and involved 
discussion of well-documented NDH abuses of Muslims, the meeting led to no concrete 
changes or improvements in the Muslims’ situation. If anything, the NDH-Muslim 
meeting in Sarajevo led to a deeper rift between the NDH and the Muslims. In early May 
1944, Mehmed Alajbegovic was named Minister of Foreign Affairs in the NDH, but this 
step did not significantly bolster the NDH reputation among the Muslims or win their 
confidence in the NDH. Alajbegovic himself later wrote that his influence in this 
important office was negligible and formal because Paveli¢ handled foreign affairs or, 
more precisely, NDH relations with the Reich.93 

After Croatian—Muslim talks in Sarajevo, Muslim policy veered further away from 
support for the NDH. The Croats and Muslims found themselves increasingly at odds. In 
the view of General Sauberzweig, the Croats considered the Muslims from the SS units, 
and not the Partisans, to be their main enemies. The Ustasha authorities faced Muslim 
resistance in all areas, especially in recruiting for the Ustasha and Home Guard. The more 
anti-Ustasha the Muslim attitude, the greater and more overt became Ustasha pressure 
and terror against the Muslims. Arrest, incarceration and execution of Muslims (about 
which the Muslim delegation truthfully informed Prime Minister Mandic) were the ways 
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in which they kept the Muslim masses under the control of the Ustasha regime. The first 
Ustasha brigade from Jasenovac hanged 17 reputable Muslim citizens in front of the 
mosque in Bosanska Dubica on 20 September 1944.94 This gave the Muslims all the 
more reason to resist Ustasha terror. 


Muslims in the waning months of the NDH 


As the authority of the NDH declined in 1943 and 1944, the growing chaos exposed 
many Muslims to atrocities and reprisals. Kadi¢, a regional governor, reported that the 
Green Cadre had appeared in the districts of TeSanj and Tesli¢ and provoked disorder, 
carried out robberies, murder and attacks on the peaceful population ‘regardless of their 
religion or nationality’. He said the region contained 37,000 displaced persons, the 
number of whom was increasing.”° He stated that Usor and Sol were overflowing with 
robber bands from all armed formations—Chetniks, Partisans, legions, Green Cadre— 
and that each robbed not only the ‘enemy’ population but ‘their own’ as well. German 
troops aggravated the disorder by shooting some 150 Muslim peasants in the vicinity of 
GoraZde, Sokoc and Mostar.°° This German action had nothing to do with their attitude 
towards the Muslims, but it turned many Muslims against the Germans. Muslims found it 
difficult to forget such incidents, especially when the Germans were provided them with 
no protection against the Ustasha. In mid-June 1943, the 21st and 29th Ustasha Divisions 
killed about two-hundred people, mostly Muslims, in Srebrenica and its surroundings.” 

Muslims turned increasingly to the ranks of the Green Cadre and Home Guards as safe 
havens. According to Sauberzweig, the Green Cadre commander, Top¢ic¢ maintained ties 
with the prominent leaders in the Reich’s Main SS Office in Berlin.9® Made up of 
deserters, the Green Cadre movement was more a mirror of disintegration in the NDH 
military forces than a disciplined military organization. The Green Cadre and the 13th 
Muslim SS Division shared an anti-Serbian stance, and both conducted numerous anti- 
Serbian forays. In some towns where there were regiment staffs of this division (such as 
Brcko and Bijeljina), the Green Cadre held significant power.” Topéié collaborated with 
Sefkija Behmen and Mehmed Handzic¢ in Sarajevo. He traveled to Berlin at El Huseini’s 
invitation, where he met with SS General Berger. 

The Ustasha followed Topéic’s activities with great suspicion, especially after being 
told that some of Topcic’s officers maintained ties with the Partisans. They feared that 
the ‘Bosnian mountain people’ might join the Partisans.!°° They knew that the Green 
Cadre commanders sought contact with the Partisans in the area of Graéanica, Gradaéac, 
Srebrenik and the Spreéa valley.!°! The changes on the Bosnian fronts that were 
generated by large Partisan operations—the take-over of Banja Luka, Tuzla and 
Zvomik—and the Red Army march into Yugoslav territory accelerated the rate at which 
the Green Cadre members joined the Partisans, although some stayed together in Green 
Cadre units.!°* The Green Cadre, with no stable political platform (Bosnian autonomy 
was an afterthought rather than its guiding idea), did not have the moral prerequisite to 
become stronger and survive, and was, therefore, overtaken over by the process of 
disintegration that had originally been its strength. 

In early March 1944, the NDH delegation led by Prime Minister Nikola Mandié and 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs Stjepo Peri¢é complained to Hitler that staff officers of the 
13th Muslim SS Division were promoting autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. Hitler 
took exception to Mandic’s assessment and also rejected General Warlimont’s suggestion 
to impose military rule on the NDH, as favoured by several German generals in the 
south-east.!°? The old questions of the role of the 13th Muslim SS Division, and of its 
ties with eastern Bosnia (where most of the recruits came from), was resolved after the 
division’s return to Bosnia in the spirit of the demands made by the Muslim autonomists 
and El Huseini that the division remain in Bosnia. Upon its return from the training in 
France and Germany, the primary task of the 13th Muslim SS Division was to pacify 
Bosnia. 

The return of the 13th Muslim SS Division to eastern Bosnia, the home of most of its 
recruits, prompted many of its soldiers and commanders to revive their aspirations for 
autonomy. Their return seriously disturbed the masterminds of official German policy in 
the NDH. Kasche sided with the NDH government in criticizing the Muslim leaders’ 
flirtation with autonomy as ‘harmful to our state policy in this area’.!°4 He observed that 
the Muslims were becoming more broadly dissatisfied with the Ustasha state, a sentiment 
that grew with domestic and international pressure on the NDH. General Sauberzweig, 
Commander of the 13th Muslim SS Division, disagreed, saying that the NDH existed 
only because of the presence of German troops.!05 

During the course of 1944 many towns in Bosnia and Herzegovina fell into Partisan 
hands. The ethno-national structure of the Partisans broadened, Muslim participation 
became more pronounced, and Ustasha and Chetnik recruitment increasingly failed. 
Conditions were favourable to organize a second session of ZAVNOBiH in Sanski Most 
(30 June to 2 July 1944) and to constitute this council as the highest legislative and 
executive representative body of federal Bosnia and Herzegovina. The most important 
document from this meeting was the ‘Declaration on the Rights of the Citizens of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina’, which contained the basic principles of democracy and civil liberties 
found in the constitutions of the most advanced countries in Europe and worldwide. 

After the second ZAVNOBiH meeting concluded, a regional conference of the 
People’s Liberation Front of Bosnia and Herzegovina (hereafter ‘the Front’) was held, 
and assumed the role of a political representative body of Bosnia and Herzegovina that 
ZAVNOBHH had held until that time.'°° As organizer of the Partisans and the Front, the 
Communist Party was unwilling to share its leading position with members of the civil 
parties who joined the Partisan movement when it was on the rise. For this reason those 
individuals felt discriminated against in the Front bodies, but discipline obliged them to 
support in public the views and decisions that had been adopted. When these 
representatives of civil democracy served on the political or state forums, they were 
primarily there as a ‘democratic’ embellishment rather than as individuals who could 
exert great influence on these bodies. The significant number of Muslim deputies to 
AVNOJ, ZAVNOBiH deputies and the Front reflected the greater number of Muslims in 
the Partisans, but did not suggest there would be a uniform Muslim policy in the Front. 
The Front had to remain and act as a united, all-inclusive political organization rather 
than an alliance of ethno-national political organizations. The Front secured the leading 
place for the Communist Party while civil democratic elements were treated as its 
allies,107 
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Initially conditioned by the status of ethnic relations in Bosnia and Herzegovina, ethno- 
national equality in the development of the Partisans remained a permanent feature until 
the end of war in 1945. While offering verbal allegiance to ethno-national equality, in 
practice the position of the Muslims was not on the agenda of the leaders of the Partisans 
and the Communist Party, who continued to insist that the Muslims were lagging behind 
in joining the Partisan ranks. Despite the success that the Partisans had among the 
Muslims, the report on the Second ZAVNOBiH Session states that ‘in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina a large segment of the Croats and a good part of Muslims are not active in 
the Partisans’.'°° The results of Front activity were measured by the improvement of the 
ethno-national structure of the Partisans, specifically by the increase in Muslim and Croat 
participation in Partisan units. 


The final days 


In the fourth year of the war, all the undertakings of the occupiers and the NDH 
collapsed. Relations between the Germans, Ustasha and Chetniks could best be described 
as mutual betrayal. The Ustasha, Home Guard forces, and the 13th Muslim SS Division 
disintegrated. The Germans made futile plans to form a new SS division and put Muslim 
reservists at its disposal.!°° Armed confrontation between the NDH and the Germans, 
inconceivable earlier, became a reality after the Partisan takeover of Dervent in 
September 1944, when a unit of the 6th Regiment disarmed a German unit and, along 
with the Partisans, went on to fight against other German forces in the area. 1° 

Opinion shifted steadily in favour of the Partisans in Derventa and other areas. In 
Muslim organizations such as El Hidaja, Merhamet, Hurijet, Derdelez and Bratstvo, the 
conviction grew that the fall of the occupation and of the NDH was near. Faithful to the 
views expressed in the Muslim resolutions of 1941 and 1942, these organizations 
addressed their ‘neighbours’ with a new resolution, inviting them to ‘mutual 
collaboration’ in order to ‘avoid the unnecessary victims’ that the end of war could 
cause.!!! The political activity of the Muslims came from two sources: the traditional 
centres of legitimate Muslim policy, and the Partisan centre. Both acted to the same 
end—freeing the country from the occupiers, from the Ustasha and from Chetnik. 

In the final stage of the war, marked primarily by defeats of the German Wehrmacht, 
the Muslim autonomists were flagging in their political initiatives because, as with other 
contending factions, they were being pushed back by the Partisans. Once a Partisan 
victory appeared certain, so too did the defeat of the Muslim factions tied to the NDH or 
seeking to rely on Germany. The Muslim policy of autonomy under a German 
protectorate shared the same fate as the occupiers and quislings. Linked to the idea of a 
German protectorate, the autonomist movement lost its primary orientation. Even the 
breakdown of the 13th Muslim SS Division, the main stronghold of autonomist policy, 
took place well before the German armed forces started heading north. 

The Green Cadre, another significant bastion of the autonomy movement, also 
collapsed. Topic, its commander, sought refuge in Germany before the Germans 
withdrew from the area. Soldiers from the Green Cadre and the 13th Muslim SS Division 
mostly joined Muslim Partisan units. The NDH, its fate tied to Hitler’s Reich, was also 
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living its last days. The Ustasha authorities announced a mobilization in order to salvage 
what they could. Tired of war, the Muslims evaded the mobilization, causing the Ustasha 
to respond with ruthless repression. Arrests, imprisonments and executions of Muslims 
represented a method for keeping them under the control of the NDH. Resisting 
mobilization and terror, more Muslims joined the Partisans, seeing in them not only the 
probable victors but also guarantors of a good position. Aware that the Partisans had 
shielded them on a number of occasions from Chetniks and the Ustasha, the Muslims 
were persuaded to trust the People’s Liberation Front. 

In early March 1945, Pavle Canki, a minister in the NDH government, made contact 
with representatives of the recognized religions and proposed, in accordance with his 
government’s orders, a public condemnation of the ‘savage behavior of the Bolshevik 
bands in Croatian state territory’. First a letter from the bishop was made public. Then it 
was agreed with Muhamed Ridanovic, a representative of the Reis-ul-ulema, that the 
statement would be published by the Islamic Religious Community in Sarajevo. But by 
the time Ridanovi¢ returned to Sarajevo, the Partisans had taken over the city and the 
prepared statement was never published. 112 


Conclusion 


The victory of the Partisans meant the renewal of the historical integrity of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina through equal status for all its peoples: the Serbs, Muslims and Croats. The 
composition of the Council of Ministers of the People’s Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, established at the meeting of the Temporary People’s Assembly of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in April 1945, corresponded with those principles. It consisted of five 
Serbs, five Muslims and four Croats. In contrast to the government of the People’s 
Assembly of Bosnia and Herzegovina from 1918 to 1919, which consisted of seven 
Serbs, four Croats and one Muslim, this composition reflected a change in the policy of 
ethno-national relations in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Muslims had reason to be satisfied with the nationality policy of the ZAVNOBiH. 
They could not reconcile themselves, however, to the accusation that came from the 
Communist Party, that they were speculating opportunists who had joined various camps 
during the war. Such accusations on the part of the Communist Party revealed that this 
organization did not understand the historical development and position of the Bosnian 
Muslims. The Communist Party sought from each nationality an equal contribution to the 
federal system, but this contribution depended on the national and political traditions of 
each group, and on their role during the war. 

The Muslims suffered the greatest number of victims, comparatively speaking, though 
this could not be taken as a measure of their group’s investment in the outcome of the 
war. The greatest number of Muslim victims fell to Chetnik genocidal efforts to eradicate 
them in order to open the door for the Serbian ethnic homogenization of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. There were Muslims who fell victims to the Ustasha, too. From the outset 
of NDH rule they resented the ethnic Croatization of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In the 
same way, the Germans and Italians punished the Muslims harshly for their resistance to 
the plans of the occupying forces. The Partisan attitude towards the Muslims did not 
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always differ from that of the Chetniks either, and failed, in certain periods and in some 
areas, to distinguish them from the Ustasha. 

At the end of the period from 1941 to 1945, the politically active segment of the 
Muslims joined the Partisans and participated actively in all of its civil and military 
structures. The broad Muslim masses welcomed the end of the war, and most felt that the 
new federal Bosnia and Herzegovina was their state. Those Muslim wartime factions 
opposed to the Partisans were relegated to the background in the heady days of victory. 
When these subsided, a current of critical thought manifested itself in Bosnian political 
life that aimed at correcting the political and social order established by the Communist 
Party. Without such Muslim participation, no critical approach towards totalitarianism 
was possible. But the historical-political traditions of the victorious Partisans were not 
favourable for the prospects of democracy in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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fs) 
THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT 


In the last months of 1943 the Partisans experienced several successes that accelerated 
the precipitous decline of NDH influence in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Partisans 
received a giant political boost by the decision of the Allies, at Teheran in November 
1943, to recognize Tito’s government and to direct aid to the Partisans rather than the 
Chetniks.! Additionally, the second AVNOJ conference in late November 1943 proved to 
the Germans, NDH and Bosnians alike that the Partisans were a force to be reckoned 
with. New Partisan units were formed as the movement attracted more and more 
supporters. 


Background 


Formed shortly after the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes had been proclaimed in 
December 1918, the Communist Party went through several stages between the two 
world wars. In the first stage, its activities were public and fully legal. At the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly in 1920, it experienced considerable success and became the 
third-largest party, holding as many as 58 seats. Until the Third Regional Conference, in 
January 1924, the Communist Party supported the idea of ‘state and national unity’, but at 
that time, after assessing the experiences of Yugoslavia’s first five years, it concluded 
that Yugoslavia was a multinational state union under the hegemony of the Serbian 
bourgeoisie. 

Relegated to illegal status by the Law on the Protection of the State, the Communist 
Party survived as a small organization with ambitious revolutionary goals. Its members 
were persecuted by the regime, and the party became a subversive organization, rather 
than a public organization, exerting legal influence on political life. As a member of the 
Communist International, the Communist Party pursued its policy (i.e. the policy of the 
USSR) consistently and dogmatically. Consequently it acquired the image of a political 
offshoot of the Soviet Union; this became a self-generated obstacle for participation on 
the broader political scene. Organized like a subversive sect, the party came to be 
perceived as socially dangerous and anti-state, and as a result it did not build the 
necessary base among the working class and those ethnic groups whose national identity 
was endangered. Its protests against the exploitation of the working class and 
proclamations in favour of national equality did not reach the broad masses of those it 
desired to lead. Its earlier electoral success was not repeated in subsequent parliamentary 
elections, when it appeared under the names of the Independent Workers Party of 
Yugoslavia or the Workers-Republican Block. 

From the time it was founded, the Communist Party of Yugoslavia neglected the 
ideological and political complexities of the ethno-national question in the country, and 
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the role of Bosnia and Herzegovina within the Yugoslav state. The party neither declared 
itself in favour of an autonomous Bosnia and Herzegovina nor supported its integration 
into Serbia or Croatia. According to its concept of the worker-peasant republics that it 
advocated in 1925, there was room for Macedonia, Croatia and Slovenia, but not for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The grave question of ethno-national relations in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina remained off the agenda of the Communist Party. At the Third Party 
Congress in Vienna in 1926, the party for the first time considered the ethno-national 
situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina by emphasizing the need for its population to 
declare its views on this question, but no concrete solution was proposed. 

Two years later, at the Fourth Party Congress in Dresden, the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia called for fragmenting the ‘imperialist creation’, the Yugoslav state, as a way 
to liberate its oppressed nations. The party effectively transformed the basic party 
principle of the right to secede into an obligation. The Fourth Party Congress endorsed 
the formation of independent states within a Balkan Federation of worker-peasant 
republics. Bosnia and Herzegovina was not mentioned as a part of this federation, either 
as an independent republic or an autonomous unit in one of the worker-peasant republics. 
From the documents issued by the Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina after the Dresden Congress, it is not even apparent that the leadership of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia in Bosnia and Herzegovina was familiar with the 
conclusions reached at the congress. The Bosnian party was a weak, fledgling 
organization that was not attuned to the complexities of the Bosnian situation within the 
Yugoslav state or to ethno-national relations within Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was 
unable to move beyond criticism from bourgeois national parties and formulate its own 
authentic ethno-national view. 

The social democratic heritage, which held that the national question was of concern 
only to bourgeois parties, survived for a long time in the political views and practices of 
the Communist Party. Whenever it addressed this issue, the party dogmatically mimicked 
the views of the Communist International, which meant accepting political direction from 
the Soviet government. The party’s plight worsened further after King Aleksandar 
Karatforfevic , backed by a group of generals, carried out a state putsch on 6 January 
1929. He abolished the constitution, dismissed Parliament and proclaimed a royal 
dictatorship. The royal dictatorship, inaugurated on 6 January 1929, found ample 
justification for fierce persecution of Communist Party members because of its 
subversive stands. The police obstructed party activity through arrests and trials, while 
the party effectively aided the repression by responding with an armed uprising and a call 
to workers to overturn the dictatorship. In summer 1929 the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia in Bosnia and Herzegovina was destroyed by regime pressure. For all intents 
and purposes it disappeared from the political life of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

King Aleksandar’s assassination at Marsailles in 1934 marked the erosion of the 
dictatorship and the return to a limited parliamentary system, consisting of rule by a 
single party with an expansionist Serbian orientation. The opposition movement, which 
included the banned parties, became so powerful that in the parliamentary elections of 
1935 and 1938 it was a de facto winner. The new pseudo-parliamentary regime had to 
withdraw before the forces of the national movements, which threatened the dissolution 
of the state unless their political demands were satisfied. The Croatian national 
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movement, led by Vladko Maéek, President of the Croatian Peasant Party, was the best 
organized and strongest. 

Despite the difficult circumstances imposed during the royal dictatorship, the 
Communist Party was able to revive its activity in larger Bosnian towns, especially those 
with concentrations of workers and intelligentsia such as Sarajevo, Banja Luka, Mostar 
and Tuzla. The Constitution of 1931, promulgated unilaterally by the king, expanded 
somewhat the sphere of legal activities for the bourgeois democratic opposition; however, 
the Communist Party was still subjected to pressure and persecution. Moreover, the entire 
political hierarchy in Bosnia and Herzegovina was decidedly anti-Communist. Thrust 
deep into illegality and now consisting of few members, the Communist Party was unable 
to reach out to those deprived of their national rights. Believing that the revolution was at 
the door, the Party squandered all its energy on doctrinaire revolutionary propaganda, at a 
time when there existed no conditions in the country for a revolution. The Communist 
Party could not part with the illusion of an uprising, but it was steadfast in its defiance of 
the royal dictatorship. Adding to the party’s isolation and adversity, its leaders were 
working from abroad, sending orders to party cells without being familiar with the 
situation in the country. These were mostly the views of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, which determined the political tasks of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia in accord with the interests of the Soviet Union. 

In the preparations for the party conference at Ljubljana in December 1934, 
considerable attention was devoted to the national question in Yugoslavia. However, the 
issue of relations in Bosnia and Herzegovina and its position within the Yugoslav state 
did not make it onto the party agenda. Delegates from Bosnia and Herzegovina did not 
participate in this meeting. The conference decided to form Communist Parties in Croatia 
and Slovenia and, in the near future, in Macedonia, as branches of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia. It emphasized the prospects of the worker-peasant soviet governments in 
Serbia, Slovenia, Croatia, Macedonia, Kosovo, Montenegro, Bosnia and the Vojvodina. 
Moreover, the directive to include the Bosnian Communist Party cells in border areas 
within the party organizations outside Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to have them 
controlled by the party leaderships of other regional centres, made it impossible for the 
historical individuality of Bosnia and Herzegovina to find voice in the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 

The party accepted the anti-Fascist course as its general orientation at the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist International in 1935 and endorsed the international interests 
of the Soviet Union as an essential feature of its programme. This was a period when a 
large number of Communist Party members accepted the idea of Yugoslavia’s federal 
organization and, among Bosnian delegates, support for the autonomy of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. At the same time the view prevailed in the Communist Party that it was 
possible to realize the principle of self-determination of nations within the Yugoslav 
state. 

Although it marked an advancement in renewing a regional branch of the party in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Communist Party Regional Conference held in Mostar in 
the summer of 1938 in Mostar did not lead to the party’s unity in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, whose western and eastern parts continued to be connected with centres in 
Zagreb, Split, Montenegro or Belgrade. Nevertheless, the forming of the regional centre 
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within Bosnia and Herzegovina encouraged the growth of the anti-Fascist movement, 
which was gathering forces prepared to resist a fascist takeover of the country. For the 
Communist Party cells in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the anti-Fascist platform created new 
possibilities to make inroads into its political base. 

The illegality of the Communist Party influenced the party’s internal structure and 
determined conditions for recruiting new members. One became a member of the party 
by accepting the statute and the platform which sought the revolutionary overthrow of 
bourgeois capitalist society, and introduction of a dictatorship of the proletariat to build a 
socialist order, to be followed by the classless Communist society of ‘material and 
spiritual wealth and abundance’. To achieve these goals, the Communist Party followed 
the principle of democratic centralism, which meant the subordination of the minority to 
the majority, party members to party committees, and lower committees to higher ones. 
The Communist Party Central Committee represented the supreme leadership whose 
decisions bound all party members. The General Secretary of the party had a position of 
inviolable authority. Members were asked to be vigilant and steadfast in waging their 
fight against class enemies. 

The failure to fulfill assigned tasks resulted in party punishments such as denunciations 
and dismissal from the party. Boycotted ‘enemies’ of the party faced the sanction of 
isolation, which in particularly serious cases could mean a life-threatening situation for 
the ‘enemy’. Ideologically and theoretically, Communist Party members were educated 
with the historical and political, economic and philosophical papers and works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and also with the documents and resolutions of the party 
congresses, conferences and plenary sessions of the Central Committee. In practice, the 
most important role was given to popular so-called Marxist-Leninist literature, especially 
The History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik), and Stalin’s The 
Basics of Lenin s Teachings. 

In 1938 the Communist Party first made an impact on the political scene in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Its anti-Fascist youth demonstrations were a response to the German 
annexation of Austria. In the spring 1938 it supported, with equal fervour, the territorial 
integrity of Czechoslovakia. 

After its organizations were revitalized in the industrial centres, the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia held a regional conference in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It elected its 
Regional Committee to supervise the organization, growth and political activity of the 
region’s party organization, following the directives and instructions of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. The impact of its activity was evident in the burgeoning of the 
anti-Fascist movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina, both in reaction to the pro-Fascist 
moves of the regime and the specific forms of undermining the country’s independence. 
The Communist Party in Bosnia and Herzegovina constituted itself as a regional political 
entity within the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, to whose political authority it 
contributed by following the course determined by the party’s Central Committee. 

The party’s regional organization for Bosnia and Herzegovina, at the fifth conference, 
emphasized ‘people’s autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina’ as the political expression 
of the coexistence and equality of its peoples, regardless of religion. It is critical that the 
notion of ‘people’s autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina’ was the original platform of 
the Bosnian party leadership, primarily its intellectual segment. The Bosnian party 
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leadership rejected as national oppression the supremacy or hegemony of any single 
ethnic group over others. We find the roots of this idea in the Third Open Letter’ from 
Bosnian student youth, published in late 1939. This idea of the Bosnian people’s 
autonomy was therefore formulated independently by the region’s organ of the 
Communist Party. The Fifth National Conference of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, 
held in Zagreb in October 1940, ratified this position. 

The Communist Party strategy was therafter rooted in the conclusions of this 
conference. Its basic features were defence of the country’s independence, national 
equality and a federal system based on that equality. One of these essential points was the 
position ‘against dividing Bosnia and Herzegovina and for an autonomous position for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina within the federal union’. People’s autonomy was conceived as 
an alternative to the division of Bosnia and Herzegovina between the Serbian and 
Croatian bourgeoisie. The Bosnian segment of the party maintained that the common 
interest of the Muslim, Serbian and Croatian masses and their coexistence were such that 
they would be willing to fight jointly for the autonomous status of the region. The 
alternative became the political line sine qua non. 

In spring 1941 the Communist Party of Bosnia and Herzegovina sent out two appeals 
to the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina, containing its assessment of the political 
situation and relations in the region. On 1 April, only five days before the German attack 
on Yugoslavia, the regional committee warned that partition of Yugoslavia would lead to 
fratricidal war and enslavement of the Yugoslav peoples.2 The second was issued in June 
before Germany’s attack on the USSR. Although it addressed the ‘working people of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina’, the Politburo addressed all peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to warn them about the consequences of the activity of ‘fifth column’ elements from the 
Serbian, Croatian and Muslim ranks. It appealed to the Muslims and Croats ‘not to allow 
themselves to become oppressors of their Serbian and Jewish brethren’, against whom the 
Ustasha had already announced their terrorist plans for pogrom, ethnic cleansing and 
eradication. 

On the eve of the German-Italian attack and catastrophe for the Yugoslav state in April 
1941, it was evident that in Yugoslav political life, the Communist Party had grown to 
become a relevant factor capable of shaping the country’s destiny. Defending the country 
against the German and Italian aggressors was crucial in the affirmation of the 
Communist Party at this time. With few members and a sectarian-type organization, the 
party nevertheless appeared on the scene to announce that it did not recognize the 
occupation and would fight both the occupiers and their domestic supporters. By this act 
it also revealed its ambition to become a leading force in resistance to the occupation. In 
early July 1941 the Communist Party of Yugoslavia numbered about 12,000 members, 
while the Association of Communist Youth of Yugoslavia had some 40,000 members. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina the party was even weaker. It claimed about 830 members, most 
of whom resided in industrial centres and larger towns. There were only few villages in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with party cells. 

After the Yugoslav Army surrendered on 17 April 1941, the government, led by the 
king, fled to England to continue the war against the German and Italian occupiers under 
the aegis of the British government. Although most leaders of bourgeois parties either fell 
apart and joined in with the political order of the NDH or emigrated to continue their 
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activity, Communist Party leaders remained in the country in order to investigate, 
develop and test an anti-Fascist strategy under the conditions of the occupation.? On 10 
April 1941, the very day that Kvaternik proclaimed the NDH, the Communist Party 
Central Committee assembled and set up its Communist Military Committee.* After that, 
military committees were formed with central, regional and local party committees, with 
the task of making military preparations for the fight against the occupation in each 
region. In early May 1941 in Zagreb, the Communist Party Central Committee ordered 
the Party ‘to focus on combat against the occupation and on national liberation of the 
enslaved Yugoslav peoples’.° Five days after Germany’s attack on the USSR, the Central 
Committee established the Partisan Supreme Headquarters for Yugoslavia, with Josip 
Broz Tito, the General Secretary of the Communist Party, as its leader. This was followed 
by the formation of the national and regional headquarters.® At its meeting on 4 July 1941 
the Politburo of the party’s Central Committee reached a decision to begin the uprising, 
and in an appeal dated 12 July it issued a call to all the peoples of Yugoslavia to enter the 
fight against the occupation. 

The entry of German troops into Sarajevo on 15 April 1941 allowed the Ustasha to 
establish NDH rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina.’ Upon his arrival in Zagreb, Pavelié 
assembled a government consisting of prominent Ustasha and sent his close associates 
Jure Franceti¢, Ivo Herenéi¢ and Mijo Babic¢ to Bosnia and Herzegovina with the task of 
establishing Ustasha organizations and forming Ustasha units.® 

Forced migration and expulsion of the Serbs were typical occurrences in the first 
months of NDH rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This practice was most extensive in 
eastern Bosnia in areas bordering with Serbia. By mid-July 1941, over 80,000 Serbs had 
been expelled from the NDH to Serbia,? and 137,000 were expelled from eastern Bosnia 
to Serbia before mid-August 1941.1° Ustasha prisons and concentration camps were full 
of Communists and anti-Fascists from the Croatian and Muslim ranks. Along with the 
Serbs, Jews and Roma, they were pronounced state enemies who had to be physically 
destroyed. Paveli¢ well understood Hitler’s advice that a fifty-year policy of national 
intolerance towards the Serbs was required if the Croatian state was to acquire stability.! 
Hitler approved of Pavelic’s plan to drive the Bosnian Serbs to the Sandzak, and the 
Sandzak Muslims to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Ustasha anti-Serbian terror became particularly harsh after the German attack on the 
Soviet Union. The traditional cult of ‘brotherly Russia’, alive with the Serbian people, 
was now being sustained by Communist propaganda. It manifested itself as a cult of the 
Soviet Union based on the ‘invincibility’ of the Red Army, for which the Communist 
International reserved the leading role in the worldwide proletarian revolution. In the 
Bosnian mountains the Serbian peasants lit bonfires as a sign of their readiness to fight 
against the NDH Ustasha. This gave new impetus to the Serbian defiance of genocide. 


The uprising and the Yugoslav Communist Party 
Physical and spiritual terror against the Serbian people had a limit beyond which there 


could only be survival with armed resistance. The uprising was inevitable and it exploded 
spontaneously, announcing no less a degree of determination than that of the Ustasha to 
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sweep Serbs from the NDH territory. Serbian nationalism became fully apparent in the 
uprising, erupting with an avalanche of hatred against the Croats and Muslims as 
‘centuries-old Serbian enemies’. The Communist Party in Bosnia and Herzegovina faced 
the imperative of acquiring control of the rebel Serbian masses, restraining them from the 
path of religious and national confrontation, and pointing them to the anti-Fascist and 
anti-occupation path. 

In announcements in May, June and July 1941, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia formulated its approach to resisting the occupation. On 1 
May it underscored that the Communist Party was going to ‘organize with even more 
persistence and lead the people’s fight against the occupiers and their servants in the 
country, and against the spread of national hatred...’12 On the occasion of the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, the Central Committee appealed to the enslaved peoples of 
Yugoslavia to ‘unite their forces against the fascist conquerors’, and to the Communists 
‘to urgently prepare themselves for the final fight’, and ‘to step to the front of the 
terrorized workers and nationally-downtrodden groups in their fight against the fascist 
oppressor’. But the Central Committee did not issue an explicit summons to the Yugoslav 
peoples to rise up until its announcement of 12 July 1941, when it also urged the 
Communists to organize Partisan units and become leaders in the liberating fight against 
the occupiers. After uprisings sprang up all over the country, the Communist Party 
Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina summoned the Bosnian peoples to 
close ranks in their fight against the occupier, regardless of religion, ethnicity and 
political convictions because the ‘liberation army of Bosnians and Herzegovinians is 
bringing freedom to all Muslims, Croats, and Serbs’. 

The Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina held a meeting 
on 13 July 1941, attended by Svetozar Vukmanovi¢ Tempo," a representative of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party Central Committee. He told the Bosnian party leadership of 
the Politburo’s decision of 4 July 1941 to begin an armed uprising. The ambition of the 
Central Committee delegates in Bosnia and Herzegovina was for the Communists there to 
be first to start the uprising, despite the fact that the Communist Party was poorly 
developed. Vukmanovic¢ was angry because a month had gone by between the meeting of 
the Central Committee’s Politburo on 4 July and the first Partisan armed strikes in the 
Sarajevo area on 1 August. Failing to understand the complexity of the ethnic and 
religious situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina, he threatened the leading Communists in 
some parts with dismissal from the party, ‘revolutionary court’ and the firing squad. The 
task of initiating and leading the uprising fell on the shoulders of the district party 
committees in Bosnian Krajina, eastern Bosnia and Herzegovina, and their local Partisan 
headquarters. 

The Communists achieved uneven results in their efforts. The most difficult part was 
stopping the hatred in the nationally-mixed areas, and halting the revenge of Serbian 
peasants against Croats and Muslims for Ustasha crimes. All reports sent to the Regional 
Committee indicate that the Communist Party was not a powerful force in most places, 
and was completely ineffective in some areas.!° For the Communists of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, protection of Muslims against revenge by prejudiced Serbian insurgents 
was particularly important. Equally important for them was to persuade the Muslims to 
join Partisan units. Triggered by Ustasha crimes, the rebel movement was imbued with 
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anti-Croatian and anti-Muslim bias, and this represented a thomy barrier to be crossed in 
the Communist Party efforts to give the uprising the character of a ‘people’s’ liberation 
movement. The fact that the Communist Party was poorly developed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, especially among the peasantry—the basic force behind the uprising— 
speaks clearly of the difficulty and complexity of the task that faced the party. 

In many areas of Bosnia and Herzegovina the party’s ambition to lead the uprising 
surpassed its capacities. While reports regarding successes and the positive influence of 
the Communist Party in Muslim villages were rare, the Regional Committee was flooded 
with reports stating that rebels, in their clashes with the Ustasha, followed the Chetnik 
example, slaughtering Muslims and Croats, even entire families including women, 
children and the elderly!® From the beginning of the occupation and the uprising, the 
Communist leaders in Bosnia and Herzegovina aspired to draw together the Muslims, 
Serbs and Croats. They demanded of the Communists and the Partisan headquarters 
special attention to the Muslims to shield them from the vengeful rebel masses, insisting 
on forming Muslim Partisan units. But the behaviour of certain Partisan units obstructed 
these efforts. 

The Communist Party leadership persistently imposed firm party discipline and full 
accountability on party members to fulfill their tasks. Failure to follow orders meant 
dismissal from the Communist Party, the label of betrayal and even execution by a firing 
squad.!7 Svetozar Vukmanovié Tempo, Bosnian delegate to the Communist Party Central 
Committee, had the approval of the Party’s General Secretary to dismiss the Zenica party 
organization and execute its leader for failure to destroy the iron factory, its ironworks, 
and execute its leaders. The Secretary of the Communist Party District Committee for 
Herzegovina was threatened with execution by firing squad because he left Mostar but 
returned to the town in order to avoid capture by the Ustasha.!® At times the threats were 
carried out, although one cannot say that this practice was widespread. Strict discipline in 
peacetime preserved the party despite police persecution and imprisonment. During the 
war strict party discipline, combined with broad commitment to patriotic resistance to the 
occupation forces and quislings, made it possible for the Communist Party to gain the 
trust of the rebel masses and distinguish the Partisans from the Chetniks. 

Rooted in Leninist—Stalinist doctrine, the Communist Party experienced great 
difficulties in shedding these teachings in the radically changed circumstances of wartime 
Yugoslavia. The theory of the transformation of the imperialist war into a socialist 
revolution, as learned from Soviet Party history, took prominence in the expressly leftist 
orientation and pseudo-revolutionary phraseology of some commanders, for whom the 
notion of a partisan peasant was particularly repulsive. The instances of extreme leftism, 
however, were easier to deal with than the ethnic bias that Serb-dominated Partisan units 
were often prone to show towards Muslims and Croats. Initially there were examples of 
Partisans refusing to accept Muslims who had escaped from towns to fight the Ustasha 
and occupiers. It was difficult to obliterate the antagonism between ‘us and the Turks’. 
The Communist Party leadership was aware that in Bosnia and Herzegovina the success 
of the liberation depended on the participation of all peoples, and that only a platform of 
national equality could lead to victory over the occupiers and their domestic allies. Each 
Muslim or Croat in the Partisan units was paving the way to broadening the ethnic 
composition of the Partisan movement. The notion that all Muslims and Croats were 
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Ustasha was only gradually cleared from the collective consciousness of the Serbian 
people. 

The notion of national equality was superseded by the reality that the Partisans were 
not exclusively a Serbian army. This change narrowed, in the best possible way, the base 
for the Chetnik movement and its expansionist Serbian ideology. The Ustasha and the 
Chetniks shared the same perspective on this issue. As far as the Ustasha were concerned, 
the Partisan movement was a Chetnik movement, while the Chetniks perceived it as a 
Ustasha movement. Both the Ustasha and the Chetniks were forced to admit that they 
were growing increasingly powerless against the Partisans, and that the Croats, Muslims 
and Serbs were growing more tolerant of Partisan war goals. 

Exposed to the pressure of vengeful and incendiary Serbian Chetnik prejudice towards 
the Muslims and Croats, the Communist Party leadership in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
initially thought that under these conditions the Communist task for the first stage of the 
Partisan fight was to ‘neutralize’ the Croats and Muslims politically, to distance them 
from the Ustasha.!9 This reflected a doctrinaire approach to the revolution, and it also 
implied that the Croats and Muslims accepted and supported the policy of Ustasha fascist 
terror and, therefore, their position needed to be ‘neutralized’. This meant that after their 
‘neutralization’, steps should be taken to persuade them to join the Partisan movement. 

The first uprising broke out in Drvar, where the Partisans took control of the town on 
27 July 1941. The Partisan detachment that took over Drvar consisted of several thousand 
people including workers from the sawmill and the wood-pulp works; the railroad 
employees of the Sipad rail; and peasants from the Drvar area. This unit held Drvar and 
OStrelj for a few days. Even before war’s end, 27 July was declared the day of the 
uprising of the Bosnian peoples, and claimed by the Communist Party in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as its first organized uprising. In the course of August 1941 the Communist 
Party initiated actions elsewhere in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In these uprisings the 
Partisan units were made up of Serbs who, in the words of a member of the Partisan Main 
Headquarters for Bosnia and Herzegovina, ‘became insurgents because of the immediate 
danger of the Ustasha knife’. Physically endangered, ‘a majority of the Serbian peasants 
took up arms...some responding to Communist Party appeals, and others entering the 
fray as Chetniks’.?° 

The conditions for the uprising were similar throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
some ways, and in other ways, in the primary theatres of Bosnian Krajina, Herzegovina 
and eastern Bosnia, they were different. They were identical in originating in Ustasha 
crimes against the Serbs, and different in terms of their geopolitical position, the 
distribution of Communist Party organizations and the degree of the party’s influence. 
According to the available documents, the Ustasha reign of terror was equally ruthless in 
proportion and method in all parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina populated by the Serbian 
people. Western Bosnia bordered on the Serb-inhabited areas of Lika, Kordun and Banija 
in the NDH, eastern Bosnia with Serbia and eastern Herzegovina with Montenegro. It 
was no coincidence that the uprising began on the same day, 27 July, in Drvar, Bosnia 
and in Srb, in the Croatian region of Lika, and that from the very beginning there was 
military and political collaboration between western Bosnia and Lika. A report by the 
Drvar Partisan commander to the secretary of the Communist Party District Committee in 
Bosnian Krajina, spoke of such collaboration and noted that Communist Party 
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organizations in Bosnian Krajina and Herzegovina each had 160 members before the 
war, while in eastern Bosnia and Sarajevo there were 280 members of the Communist 
Party.*! 

The revival of the uprising in eastern Herzegovina, in August 1941, showed that the 
Communists were not able to maintain their leading role and that Chetnik revenge against 
Muslims and Croats gave the tenor to the uprising in this region. Anti-Muslim prejudice 
in the uprising movement of eastern Herzegovina surpassed the ability of the 
Communists to counter it successfully.22 In his report of August 1941, Avdo Humo, a 
member of the Regional Committee, noted that Montenegrin guerilla detachments in 
eastem Herzegovina perpetrated widespread massacres, even in those places (such as 
Bileca) where conditions for establishing contact were favourable, thereby preventing 
contacts and negotiations with the Muslims.*? 


The uprising and the ‘Muslim Question’ 


While the Chetniks attended to the ‘Muslim question’ with retaliation, revenge and 
massacre, the Partisan leadership and ranks addressed this problem, at least in principle, 
in the spirit of ethnic equality. The regional as well as the district party leaderships in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina continually demanded from the Communists and Partisans that 
they earn Muslim and Croatian confidence through their behaviour, emphasizing that the 
Muslim and Croatian enlistment in the Partisan ranks was the first step towards the 
success of the Partisan war. This was to distinguish the Partisans from the Chetniks and 
to lure them, as well as members of the Croatian Home Guard, into the Partisan ranks. 

In practice, however, the problem of relations with the Muslims would remain for a 
long time, and Muslims were persuaded to enter the Partisan movement only in specific 
situations in certain areas, depending on the political attitude of individual Partisan units. 
The occupiers, Ustasha and Chetniks were much quicker at driving wedges between the 
Serbs, Croats and Muslims than the Communists and Partisans were at anchoring 
understanding, tolerance and trust among them. Where Chetniks were not prepared to fire 
at their ‘Serbian brethren’, the Partisans, likewise, did not want to fire at the Chetniks, 
whom they also perceived as their ‘Serbian brethren’. The Muslims were left with no 
protection and were forced to seek salvation in self-defence. The sway of the Communist 
Party and the Partisan movement among the masses of the ethnically mixed population 
was proportionate to its distance from the policies of the occupiers, Ustasha and 
Chetniks. 

Some eight-thousand people participated in the uprising in the area of Podgrmeé, 
which was not led by the Communist party, and for that reason had more of a ‘Chetnik 
than a liberating character’ in the words of a party document. Party leaders concluded 
that the Communists in Bosnian Krajina should ‘much more be politically active in the 
villages than they had been to this point’.*4 In contrast to a guerilla detachment from 
Drvar that was commanded by a Communist, at a meeting of delegates from the majority 
of guerilla detachments from the Podgrmeé area, not a single member of the Communist 
Party was chosen for their command staff. As a result, resolute opponents of the Partisan 
war became its leaders and they rejected any type of collaboration with Muslims and 
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Croats.*° 

On 31 August 1941, soon after the uprising, an assembly held in Drvar selected the 
People’s Liberation Council for western Bosnia and Lika, consisting of 80 members, with 
a smaller committee of 32 members. Vaso Triki¢, a metalworker, secretary of the 
Communist Party County Committee of Drvar, was chosen as the Council’s Vice- 
President.2° The assembly also passed a resolution against attempts on the part of Italian 
agents ‘to attribute the advantages from the previous victories to the Italian occupier’.?” 

The success of the uprising and the guerilla Drvar detachment activated the Serbian 
chauvinist elements which, through their collaboration with the Italians, promised the 
Serbian people Italian protection against the Ustasha. The People’s Liberation Council 
organized in Drvar a large gathering of people, addressing ‘the Serbian and Croatian 
people’ and appealing to them to ‘continue their struggle even more bravely against the 
Italian occupiers and their servants, Paveli¢ and other domestic traitors’.28 
Simultaneously, an appeal was sent to Italian soldiers, which pointed out that the Italian 
Fascist leaders had sent them to Bosnia to be ‘executioners’ and that by extinguishing 
‘our’ freedom they were extinguishing their own as well.?9 

Partisan victories in the Drvar area were short-lived. In collaboration with the 
expansionist Serbian Chetniks, the Italians undertook military actions to assert their 
control in Partisan territory. The military superiority of the Italians, and the Chetnik 
propaganda urging Serbs not to oppose the Italians, resulted in the disbanding of many 
insurgent detachments. For this reason Grahovo fell into Italian hands on 9 September 
1941, and Drvar on 25 September.*? The combative spirit quickly dissipated in the 
peasant ranks and was replaced by insecurity and a belief that Italian rule was bringing 
the end to the Ustasha reign of terror and would usher in peace and safety. The defeat was 
disheartening for the masses, but it did not destroy the belief that resistance against the 
occupiers, Ustasha and Chetniks should carry on. 

In eastern Bosnia, the uprising from the outset consisted of two different branches: the 
Partisan and the Chetnik. The Ustasha sought unsuccessfully to turn one against the 
other. The Communist Party Regional Committee from Sarajevo was supervising 
preparations for the uprising in this area. As was the case elsewhere, the uprising was 
triggered by Ustasha massacre of the Serbian population, forced conversion to 
Catholicism and expulsion to Serbia. There were uprising strongholds on or near Mt 
Romanija, Mt Ozren and Mt Majevica. The first Partisan units were formed on these 
mountains under the leadership of the Sarajevo and Tuzla staffs. The insurgent Partisan 
actions commenced in the last days of July and early August 1941, and assumed the form 
of attacks on gendarmerie stations by small numbers of insurgents. These small, 
successful strikes led to larger and more numerous units taking over towns such as 
Sokolac, Vlasenica and Rogatica. There were some joint Partisan-Chetnik attacks on 
towns with the Ustasha—Home Guard garrisons. Even in cases when the Partisans and 
Chetniks collaborated to a certain degree in taking over a town, there would be a power 
struggle after the town fell.°! 

The formation of the Partisan Muslim company in the Romanija village of Satorovici, 
in late September of 1941, had a particular significance for the development of the 
uprising in eastern Bosnia. Before the end of 1941 this company became the First Muslim 
battalion under the command of Mujo Hodiié.** The formation of an expressly Muslim 
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unit was halted, however, by the resistance of the local Chetnik leaders and did not enjoy 
sufficiently strong support from the Partisans.*? Even the staff of the Romanija unit did 
not fully trust the Muslim battalion, and demanded from its staff on several occasions 
data concerning the ‘moral rectitude of each Muslim soldier’,?* something it did not ask 
of the staff of Serbian battalions. 

Here the Italians did not stand behind the insurgents of Chetnik orientation as they did 
in Bosnian Krajina, and Chetnik leaders were, therefore, prone to accept the suggestion 
of the Partisan command concerning military and political collaboration. Chetnik 
commanders were favourably disposed towards such agreements because, in the first 
months of the uprising, the ‘Bosnian Chetnik was reluctant to point his gun at 
Partisans’.° In late September 1941 negotiations began between Chetnik and Partisan 
commanders in Drinjaéa, and were concluded by the declaration of 1 October 1941. This 
announcement discussed Pavelic’s plan for eradication of the Serbian people with the 
help of the ‘backward Muslims and Croats’. It summoned the Bosnian Serbs to close 
ranks in a ‘decisive fight against the fascist invasion’, and the Croats and Muslims ‘to 
help the fight of their Serbian brethren’.*° At this meeting an agreement was made to 
form a joint temporary operational staff between the military and Partisan detachments 
under the name of ‘The Command of Bosnian Military and Partisan detachments’ (see 
Chapter 3). 

As both sides violated the October agreement, they signed a second Partisan-Chetnik 
agreement on 20 November 1941, in which each side promised to end hostilities and 
collaborate in future military operations.?” This agreement did not last long either. The 
Partisan and Chetnik representatives blamed one another for failing to collaborate. The 
Chetnik Temporary Authorities of Eastern Bosnia made it clear that because of mutual 
distrust, any type of Partisan—Chetnik negotiation was impossible. 

During the war the Communist Party put forth numerous unfounded and unrealistic 
proclamations. The Communist Party Regional Committee from Sarajevo, in its 
declaration to the Muslims of December 1941, proclaimed that the ‘war will end shortly 
with the victory of the Soviet Union, England and America’.*® In a document entitled 
‘The Tasks of the Party Organizations in the Partisan Units’, the same group predicted 
the ‘imminent collapse of German Fascism’.*? It was not realistic to assume that the 
Muslims could be lured to the Partisan movement by the claim that an Allied victory was 
‘shortly’ expected. At this time the Allies were defending themselves on all fronts from 
Axis forces, and the Partisan movement was in the midst of crisis. 

Also at this ttme Avdo Humo, a member of the Communist Party Regional Committee 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina, held an important meeting with the leader of the former 
JMO, Uzeir-aga Hadzihasanovic. On this occasion Humo explained the Communist Party 
view on the position of the Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina: 


The Muslim masses in the field are confused because of the attitude of some 
JMO leaders... Many local representatives of this organization are wavering 
and disoriented... Most of the peasants sympathize with the Partisans but they 
are not prepared to join the Partisan war. They live in fear of the Chetniks and 
their executions, and they are becoming aware that the Ustasha state is not 
protecting them either... As much as their power permits, the Partisans attempt 
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to shelter them... The Chetniks, as the political and military arm of an 
expansionist Serbian bourgeoisie, plan to secure Bosnia and Herzegovina within 
the framework of an expansionist Serbia... The NDH, on the other hand, wants 
to keep Bosnia and Herzegovina an integral part of Croatian territory. 


Hadzihasanovic responded openly with his view: 


You Partisans cannot win. Neither the Germans nor the Italians will let you win 
now, and later the Allies will not allow it either. Churchill will never allow a 
Communist state to be formed in the Balkans... The Muslims are best advised to 
retain all their options and and not align themselves with any of the warring 
sides. The Chetniks cannot destroy us. They can cripple us, but they will never 
be able to destroy us. I advised Mulali¢ in Belgrade to join Draza’s staff in order 
to dull the Chetnik blade in their relation towards the Muslims. Presently we are 
working on organizing and arming a Muslim militia and, along with the Muslim 
Home Guard, this will be the only real force of our policy... I am against armed 
collaboration between the Muslim militia and the Partisans. Generally speaking, 
this kind of collaboration would mean subsuming the Muslims in a movement 
where they would lose their individuality.*° 


From October 1941 to February 1942, in Bosnian Krajina, five Partisan detachments 
were formed in a process of relatively successful overcoming Italian influence. A new 
relation of forces was being created in which the Partisan movement tipped the balance, 
but it was not yet sturdy enough to remain immune to Chetnik diversions. In some 
Partisan companies and battalions the Muslims and Croats who joined the Partisans were 
regarded with great distrust. The Communist Party cells within the Partisan units, as well 
as behind the lines, fought against Serbian chauvinism using measures of party discipline. 
One might say they managed to push it aside temporarily rather than to overcome it 
altogether. 

In order to gain and preserve the sympathies of the Serbs, the Italians used varying 
approaches to the Muslims of different areas. In Bosnian Krajina the Italians provided 
background protection for the Chetniks, who were aggressive towards the Muslims and 
Croats. The Muslims, in turn, realized on the basis of their bad experiences that they were 
betrayed and that the NDH had not kept its promises. Although uneven in pace, the 
emergence of the Partisans relied foremost on whether and where the nucleus of the 
insurgent Partisan units survived under the Italian occupiers. 

The Communist Party could be successful only in so far as it secured the support of the 
broad masses and implemented its ideas and strategic goals. The party had to prove itself 
as more than a party of the working class; it had to form political and organizational 
strongholds among the peasants.*! The degree to which the peasants leaned towards the 
Partisans and got actively involved in the war depended on the ability of the Party 
leadership to link Partisan objectives with the existential interests of the peasantry in local 
circumstances. Because of this, the growth of the Partisan movement relied equally on a 
positive attitude towards the Muslims and Croats and on a hostile attitude towards the 
Chetniks. The Partisan struggle against the occupiers and their domestic supporters 
required skill, since it was not easy to persuade the masses to fight against the occupiers 
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but it was easy to alienate them by errant behaviour. Skillful political mobilization of the 
masses for the goals of the Partisan movement might produce results, but only if it was 
imbued with the moral values of spiritual, national and human liberties. 

Rodoljub Colakovié, Political Commissar of the Partisan Main Staff for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, thought that the war facing the Bosnian Partisans was incomparable to any 
in Bosnian history. This is only the beginning of a war such a Bosnia has never seen, a 
war whose fronts stretch through every village, a war which might be fought at every 
doorstep.’4+ 


Crisis in the Partisan movement 


In late 1941 and early 1942 the Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina faced a 
test of survival owning to the chauvinist spirit, hatred and intolerance of Serbian rebels 


towards Muslims and Croats.4? Vukmanovi¢-Tempo, Commander of the Partisan 
Headquarters for Bosnia and Herzegovina, voiced his concern as follows: 


A wave of mass defections has shaken the Bosnian Partisan units owing to 
Chetnik propaganda and crossovers to the Chetnik side. Entire units and 
battalions have joined the Chetniks... Every day some units would leave the 
front and attack Muslim villages, acting in the same way as the Chetnik units.“ 


Reports to the Regional Committee concerning Herzegovina attested to the atrocities 
against the Muslims by Montenegrin guerillas and the insurgent revenge extracted on 
unarmed Muslim and Croatian communities. The uprising assumed the character of a 
religious war, beyond the control of a few Communists because the ‘looting and torching 
of Muslim villages is a tradition in the border areas of Herzegovina and Montenegro’.*° 

The Partisan crisis was reflected in predictions that the anti-Axis coalition would win 
and fascism would collapse. This conviction was fueled from the Soviet Union, where 
Stalin proclaimed, on 7 November 1941, the 24th anniversary of the October Revolution, 
that the war would conclude by the end of 1942. The leaders of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia interpreted Stalin’s assessment as a signal for the initiation of ‘phase two of 
the revolution’.4° In some areas an all-out campaign against the fifth column affluent 
peasants was launched, even in places where there had never been wealthy cultivators of 
the land. Owing to this leftist path of the party leadership and of the district Partisan staff, 
impoverished eastern Herzegovina was turned into a battle-ground where accounts were 
being settled with the ‘class enemy’. This was accompanied by mass enlistment of 
Serbian peasants into the Chetnik movement and the concomitant decimation of Partisan 
units (see Chapter 3). 

Just as in Bosnian Krajina, the Italian re-occupation of easter Herzegovina favoured 
the Chetnik movement. The Italian effort to fragment the unity of the uprising was a part 
of the pacification process and was facilitated by the relatively undeveloped state of the 
Partisan movement in Herzegovina. 

After withdrawing from western Serbia, the Partisan Supreme Command and the bulk 
of the Partisan forces moved to eastern Bosnia. German commanders, following a 
Wehrmacht directive, began plans to destroy the Partisans there in an offensive in 
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January 1942, with the aid of Italian and Ustasha—Home Guard troops.*’ This threat led 
Partisan organizations to condemn Ustasha crimes and Chetnik treason in an appeal to 
people of the area to join the war for liberation.*® 

The Communist Party regional meeting on 7 and 8 January 1942 in Ivan¢ici, near 
Sarajevo, focused on the specific Partisan situation in eastern Bosnia. The participants 
concluded that the Partisan movement was facing a decisive fight with the Chetniks, the 
‘expansionist Serbian core in Bosnia’ and the ‘main enemy’. The minutes of this meeting 
reflect a struggle between two views, one favouring commencement of ‘Phase Two’ of 
the revolution, and the other maintaining that the primary enemies were German and 
Italian fascism and the Ustasha.*? While the meeting was underway, the Partisan 
Supreme Headquarters issued several leftist-tainted directives to national, regional and 
district party committees, referring to the ‘stage that is about to ensue’.°° The regional 
advisory meeting did not accept the strategy of ‘Phase Two of the revolution’, but neither 
did it support firmly the course of national liberation. Subsequently there is evidence that 
the Partisans simultaneously followed both strategic paths: one favouring the uprising 
and the other imposing doctrinal orthodoxy on the uprising as a stage towards socialist 
revolution. The second notion presupposed the imminent downfall of Hitler, the end of 
the war and the final defeat of the bourgeoisie. In the wake of this meeting voluntary 
units were formed, separate from the Partisan detachments led by the Communists, 
committed to fighting the occupiers and the Ustasha but not the Chetniks. 

Belief in ‘Phase Two’ and the imminent demise of the Axis, turned out to be 
unrealistic and treacherous for the Partisan movement. The Partisans lost their strength, 
and Chetnik territories expanded. This was true of newly formed volunteer peasant units 
oscillating between the Chetniks and the Partisans,°! while still retaining Serbian 
prejudices. The Partisan forces in eastern Bosnia went through the renewal process under 
Chetnik domination. The highest party echelons were clearly to blame for these 
developments, although they blamed the deterioration in eastern Herzegovina on local 
Partisan leaders.°* 

Convinced that the ‘Soviet leaders could end the war in 1942’, MoSa Pijade, a member 
of the Communist Party Central Committee and the Partisan Supreme Staff, broached the 
question of the collapse of fascism on the battlefields and the impact this would have for 
the people of the world. In his article ‘What are the Partisans fighting for in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina?’ published in January 1942, he reflected Stalin’s influence in defining the 
Partisan war as a Class struggle, and stated that the main parties to blame for the tragedy 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina were the 


Croatian capitalists and affluent class, and the Muslim landowners. They are not 
only enemies of the Serbs but of the Croatian and Muslim poor just as Serbian 
landowners and usurers are enemies of the Serbian poor... The Partisans want 
all the poor classes—Serbian, Muslim, and Croatian—to unite so they can free 
themselves from all common enemies. 


Despite devastating consequences, the Partisans continued lashing out at the ‘class 
enemy’, and the party praised successes in the campaign against the ‘fifth column’ 
Chetniks. In his report on the enemy’s offensive to the Partisan Main Staff for Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina on 22 January 1942, the commander of the Kalinovik Partisans noted that 
they arrested about 20 Chetniks and shot most of them.°* Another report from the same 
area, in late April 1942 stated: 


We will mercilessly kill all of the fifth column members. Tomorrow we will 
sentence 30 of them because of their looting in Boraé. I am hoping for some 
entertainment—probably half of them will be shot.... We will eradicate the fifth 
column and those who wanted to join it.°° 


On 20 February 1942 the Supreme Partisan Headquarters sent an order to the 
Headquarters for Bosnia and Herzegovina stating: ‘Remember, if past mistakes are 
repeated, not only shall we replace the personnel, but we will also employ the most 
rigorous of punishments—execution by firing squad.’°® In mid-March 1942 Tempo wrote 
to Tito: 


Criticism is no longer helping. We will have to start replacing people and even 
executing some of the responsible comrades. We have declared a general 
mobilization and ordered that every soldier is to return to his company within 48 
hours or else he will be shot... The people on Ozren no longer want to fight 
even the Ustasha.°” 


Colakovié wrote: 


In the NikSi¢ and VareS battalion some soldiers already started attaching the 
Chetnik cockade insignia... There was a putsch in all three battalions of the 
Zvijezda detachment... In the Zenica detachment, Golub Mitrovi¢, a worker and 
member of the Communist party, organized the putsch... A group of leading 
battalions with some 600 soldiers was all that remained of the Romanija, Ozren, 
Majevica, Zenica and Zvijezda detachments.*® 


A Partisan commander in Herzegovina reported to Supreme Headquarters in early March 
1942: 


These two months were extremely successful; some 250 fifth-column members 
and their leaders have been put to death... Mass destruction of various members 
of fifth-column disloyal Chetnik bands has had an enormous political impact. 
The masses are all for killing the members of the fifth column.°? 


On 29 April the same office reported that ‘the Gacko-Nevesinje fifth column has not yet 
been systematically destroyed’, and then it added, in a self-critical manner, that the 
‘Central Committee warmed [them] of leftist mistakes’, but they ‘did not have the courage 
to stop this practice’.©° In early May 1942 the Partisan Supreme Commander informed 
the commander of the Kalinovik sector that he had been selected for the Supreme Staff of 
the Partisan Army, his reward for ‘success’ in destroying the ‘class enemy’. 

The historian Dr Rasim Hurem has observed that the Chetniks ‘in Herzegovina took 
serious advantage of the unjustifiably harsh criteria followed by the Partisan staff in 
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eliminating the fifth column’.®! The Chetniks perceived the process of elimination itself 
as a ‘slaughter of the Serbian people’. Their goal was to ‘fragment the Partisan units’, so 
they killed ‘the leaders devoted to the Partisan war—commanders and _ political 
commissars of detachments and battalions’. The Partisans paid dearly for these well- 
organized Chetnik-led putsches in Herzegovina. Some five-hundred remaining soldiers, 
‘who lost the support of the people and were subjected to Italian and Chetnik pressure, 
were forced to leave Herzegovina’. Branko Petranovi¢, too, rightly claimed that the 
reasons for the disintegration of the Partisan units in eastern Herzegovina, and some parts 
of eastern Bosnia, lay in the leftist policy that prompted the growth of the Chetnik 
movement. In this way ‘Partisan rule was replaced by the rule of the Chetniks and 
occupiers’. In fear of Partisan reprisals, the peasants abandoned their villages. There were 
areas in which ‘not a soul lived any longer’. 

The occupying forces had reason to be pleased that, in addition to the Ustasha, they 
had found another ally for suppressing the Partisans at the very heart of the insurgent 
movement. One of the consequences of breaking down the insurgent movement, and the 
high tide of the Chetnik movement, was the growth of chaos and lawlessness. In this 
environment the Partisans saw in the Muslims a critical element of support in developing 
the resistance. The Communist Party Central Committee drew conclusions regarding a 
‘possibility of mobilizing the Muslim masses for the purpose of fighting the occupying 
forces, the pro-Nedic¢ and various other Chetnik bands’. Soon thereafter it pronounced the 
Muslims ‘an exceptionally important reserve [author’s italics] of our liberation war, 
especially at the forthcoming phase, when the expansionist Serbs will become our main 
enemy’. In the same document, a letter from the Communist Party Central Committee of 
January 1942 to the Sandzak Regional Committee, the Muslims were pronounced the 
‘key force in starting the fight against the disloyal pro-Nedi¢ and other reactionary 
Chetnik bands’.®? 


Stabilization of the Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina 


In mid-1942 all of Serbia, eastern Bosnia, Montenegro, the Sandzak and eastern 
Herzegovina were in the hands of the occupiers and Chetniks. Most Partisan forces, 
under the direct control of Partisan Supreme Headquarters in eastern Bosnia, were in 
danger of being cut off and surrounded. Western Bosnia was the only direction that 
provided a possibility for relatively successful Partisan operations, despite the Ustasha- 
Home Guard garrisons that stood in the way. In this situation, on 22 June 1942, the 
supreme commander of the Partisan Army ordered the Partisan brigades to move to 
Bosnian Krajina.** The Partisans thus withdrew from an area that had lost its 
revolutionary promise to a region in which the Partisan movement was better organized, 
broader and less contested. 

The move to the Bosnian Krajina was accompanied by well-planned attacks to bolster 
the Partisan movement there. The Partisan command further benefited from leaving the 
shadow of Nedi¢ Serbia and Italian—Chetnik Montenegro. Historians of the Partisan 
movement have generally seen the Supreme Headquarters’ move to Bosnian Krajina as a 
shrewd strategic move. One German historian wrote that the ‘legendary long march of 
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Tito’s small Partisan Army from the Herzegovinian-Montenegrin border’ saved it from 
an ‘untenable position’.® 

In Bosnian Krajina the Partisans were better organized than the Chetniks. The District 
Party Conference, held in Skender-Vakuf from 21 to 23 February 1942, contributed 
substantially to Partisan strength in preparing the detachments to fight the Chetniks, 
whose leaders were determined to fragment the Partisan forces in this area as well. 
Owing to the war, delegates of the Communist Party Regional Committee and Partisan 
Headquarters for Bosnia and Herzegovina could not participate in the conference, so the 
District Committee’s decisions were substantially independent of higher authorities. 

Introductory remarks by Osman Karabegovic¢ supported a harsh approach to the class 
question, cited the expected imminent entrance of the Red Army into occupied Europe, 
and called for a social programme to be introduced into the Partisan war. In effect he 
called for the Partisan movement to be purged on a class basis. But the conference 
participants only infrequently supported a harsher approach to the class question, and 
instead focused on the needs of the uprising, particularly the inclusion of Muslims and 
Croats in the Partisan movement. The conference participants also discussed the 
‘imposition of Jews and Muslims’ as political commissars and commanders in the 3rd 
and 4th Partisan detachments, supposedly under Chetnik influence. The conference 
conclusions, introduced by Duro Pucar Stari, Secretary of the District Committee, 
rejected the rallying cry of Soviet power and the polarizing assertion that those who were 
not with the Partisans were against them. Instead, the conference concluded that its 
members held the future of the Partisan war in Bosnian Krajina in their own hands. They 
called on all patriots, regardless of their religious, national and party beliefs, to fight the 
occupiers by joining the Partisans. They noted the need for a decisive fight against the 
Chetniks, who were damaging the cohesion of the Partisan movement. A Partisan 
headquarters for Bosnian Krajina was formed.°© 

As the conclusions adopted at the Skender Vakuf conference were put into action, the 
Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina stabilized and developed. The Partisan 
Headquarters for Bosnian Krajina assured uniform command and control within the 
region, replacing the earlier tendency of Partisan units to retain strong ties with local 
villages and to act independently. The Headquarters also maintained full loyalty to the 
Partisan Supreme Command.*’ The position of Chetnik units was largely determined by 
Italian re-occupation of a number of Krajina towns. The Italians, however, were forced to 
accept life under Partisan blockade as Partisan units controlled most lines of 
communication. With the Chetniks tied down in individual strongholds, such as 
Bosansko Grahovo, Glamoé and Mrkonji¢-Grad, Italian-Chetnik collaboration could not 
be tailored to their mutual needs or improve their respective plights. Partisan detachments 
successfully repelled Italian attacks and demonstrated readiness for more serious 
operations. 

After the Skender Vakuf conference the Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina was on 
the ascent, but it could not readily advance into Chetnik areas, due in part to the strong 
backward influences that tied many villagers to the Chetniks. Kosta Nad wrote: “The 
people of Manjaéa practiced some form of ancient religious and ethnic intolerance, and 
the illiterate villagers of Zmijanje, all done up in sheepskin coats, were following their 
own path outside history’.®® Chetnik leaders also experienced some success in 
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undermining Partisan units with putsches.°? Dr Mladen Stojanovi¢, Deputy Commander 
of the Operational Staff, fell victim to the Chetnik putsches.’”? He had contributed 
significantly to Partisan advancement in the rebel movement and to swaying the Serbian 
people to join the Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina. 

The Italians, having withdrawn in late May 1942 from the towns in Bosnian Krajina to 
more secure positions in garrisons in Slovenia and Dalmatia, undertook several attacks, in 
coordination with the Chetniks, on the 1st, 2nd and 5th Krajina Partisan units. The 
Italians believed that such pressure would shake the stability of the Partisans units to the 
advantage of their Chetnik ally. In response, the 2nd Krajina Partisan unit attacked and 
conquered Prijedor, a town with a powerful Ustasha—Home Guard garrison, on 16 May 
1942. After the uprising in Drvar, this was the greatest success of the Krajina Partisans. 

The defeat of the Ustasha—Home Guard Army worried the NDH leaders and hastened 
the German decision to launch a major offensive against the Partisans on Mount Kozara, 
just north of Prijedor in Bosnian Krajina. The offensive began on 10 June 1942. Instead 
of taking ten days, as planned, it lasted for a month and a half, ending in August 1942. 
According to the estimate of the District Committee, the Partisans lost (including local 
population) between 10,000 and 15,000 people, and between 70,000 and 80,000 people 
were sent to concentration camps.7! Led by General Stahl, the offensive exacted heavy 
losses on the population, but it did not clear the Partisan movement out of the Mount 
Kozara area. Shortly after the offensive, Partisans who had broken the encirclement of 
Mount Kozara formed the 2nd Krajina Partisan Combat Brigade.’ 

By summer 1942 a broad corridor of Partisan territory had been formed, stretching 
from Herzegovina to Bosnian Krajina. Ustasha rule was eradicated entirely in this area. 
Since the Italians had withdrawn from Bosansko Grahovo, the Krajina Chetniks were 
forced to gather in mountain villages around Glamoé, Bosansko Grahovo and Mrkonji¢- 
Grad. The Partisan-held areas held a large number of displaced persons for whom 
accommodation and food had to be provided. With youth participation, the Partisans had 
significant success in harvesting the crops, including in some areas close to Ustasha 
garrisons.’° 

In 1942, in contrast to Bosnian Krajina, the Partisan movement remained weak and 
ineffective in eastern Bosnia and Herzegovina. Undisturbed by the Germans and safe 
from the Ustasha, the Chetniks of eastern Bosnia focused their rebel activities on the 
Muslims and Croats, as well as on Partisan sympathizers among the Serbs. In eastern 
Herzegovina the Partisans showed no signs of life in the wake of the movement’s 
decimation in successful Chetnik putsches. The Communist Party District Committee for 
Herzegovina admitted its responsibility for Partisan defeat. Its programme of moving to 
‘Phase Two of the revolution’, and collectivization, discouraged Serbs from joining the 
Partisans and rather persuaded them to enlist in the Chetniks. At the same time, their 
sectarian attitude towards the Muslims and Croats aggravated distrust between these two 
groups and prevented their joining the Partisans. The view that the Partisan war was 
exclusively a Communist matter turned the people against the Partisans and persuaded 
them to seek protection with the Chetniks and Ustasha.”4 The Serbian peasantry was 
profoundly influenced by Chetnik propaganda and accepted the notion that Chetnik 
commanders cared about every Serbian individual, while the Partisans wanted only to 
seize power regardless of how many Serbian lives were lost in the process.’° The 
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peasants believed the Chetnik leaders when they claimed that the Serbs could not and 
should not fight the Germans because the outcome of the war would be decided by the 
superpowers—Russia, Britain and America. 

The Partisan movement was further discredited when some Partisans from Montenegro 
and Herzegovina indulged in looting, arson and murder in conquered towns, regardless of 
whether these were Croatian, Muslim or Serbian.’® The local Partisans disapproved of 
such conduct.’” There were other brigades that acted in the same way; the Muslim and 
Catholic population fled before them as they fought to take certain regions. While 
Muslim and Catholic civilians sought the protection of the NDH authorities by fleeing to 
towns, behind them their villages were being torched. The Partisan staff explained the 
vengeful behaviour of the Serbian peasants by earlier Muslim and Croatian atrocities, 
massacres of the Serbian population.’® 

On 15 August 1942 the District Committee of Bosnian Krajina sent to the Regional 
Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina an assessment of Partisan progress in its area. It 
remarked that the Ustasha—Chetnik accords had not extinguished the uprising, and that 
the majority of people in Bosnian Krajina supported the fight against the occupier. The 
report encouraged promoting the Partisan cause by furthering the rift between the Chetnik 
leaders and isolated Chetnik units. The Muslims and Croats were beginning to distance 
themselves from the Ustasha in the wake of the Soviet-British agreement and the 
Ustasha-Chetnik accords. Further cause for this alienation was the arrest and deportation 
to concentration camps of some 800 Muslims in Banja Luka, including some of its most 
prominent citizens. In Prijedor and Kozarac (a village at the foot of Mount Kozara) 
several Muslims were executed by firing squads and many Serbian and Muslim youths 
were taken to concentration camps. The District Committee noted that the activity among 
the Muslims would yield better results if Partisans themselves did not loot and burn down 
the houses of Muslim peasants. The report ends with an observation that in Bosnian 
Krajina the uprising was spreading, and that the Party was reaching the masses, but there 
remained difficult organizational problems stemming from the loss of many capable 
leaders in the uprising, especially in the Mount Kozara offensive against the Partisans.79 

The Partisan movement developed unevenly in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but the keys 
to its survival and ultimate success were the relatively short duration of its ebb tides and 
the fact that its failures in one region were offset by successes elsewhere. Peasants, the 
backbone of the Partisan movement, had not joined the movement because of its 
Communist leadership, but because of the objectives of Partisan warfare. They supported 
national liberation of the country from the occupiers and a state of national freedom and 
democracy, goals that were emphasized in Communist Party propaganda. 

Bosnian Krajina played an extraordinarily crucial role in the second-half of 1942 in 
implementing Partisan strategy as defined by its Yugoslav leadership. In the period 
between July and September the troops commanded by the Supreme Headquarters and 
Krajina Partisans conquered the towns of Prozor, Duvno, Livno, Konjic, Kljué, 
Mrkonji¢-Grad and Jajce. Defeated Ustasha—Home Guard garrisons in these towns 
subsequently formed new Partisan companies and battalions, which at this point included 
a significant number of Muslim soldiers. Along with the reinforcing of the Partisan 
Army, the Partisan committees were increasingly active in Bosnian Krajina. As organs of 
power they provided supplies for the military, aided the impoverished population, and 
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cared for a large number of refugees who sought a safe haven in Partisan-liberated areas. 
The Partisan movement in Bosnian Krajina aspired to new heights, and its forces were 
prepared for grander operations. 


The Biha¢é republic and the first AVNOJ conference 


In his War Memoirs, Kosta Nat, Commander of the Operational Staff for Bosnian 
Krajina, wrote that on 18 October 1942 he proposed to Tito, as the Supreme Commander 
of the Partisan Army, to convene the Anti-Fascist Council for the People’s Liberation of 
Yugoslavia (AVNOJ).8° Nat wrote that Bihaé would have to be conquered by 5 
November so that they would have good reason to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the October Revolution. Tito responded to Nad’s report concerning the completion of 
the preparations for the Biha¢c operation as follows: ‘Good luck... I hope that your next 
report will be from Biha¢. And remember: Bihac is the first step into a new part of our 
revolution.’®! The Bihaé operation commenced on 2 November and ended on 4 
November 1942 with the takeover of Biha¢, Bosanska Krupa, Cazin and Velika 
KladuSa.®* Eight brigades, from Krajina, Lika Kordun and Banija participated. This 
operation confirmed that the Partisan movement had formed a genuine army capable of 
waging large battles and winning against strong and well-fortified enemy garrisons. 

In the Bihac¢ operation, as in previous offensives, there were Partisan troops who 
behaved badly, tainting the army’s moral credentials. The secretary of the District 
Committee, in his letter to the party cells in Bosnian Krajina, dated 6 December 1942, 
stated: 


This was most visible during the Biha¢ operation. Not only did the army fail to 
prevent looting by individuals who entered the town when it fell, but some 
soldiers tolerated this type of conduct and even joined in... A robber cannot be 
a freedom fighter... Looting is foreign to us... Looting destroys our army’s 
combat ability... Last but not least, we cannot ask those whom we’ ve robbed to 
help us and become supporters of the Partisan warfare.®? 


This letter attests to the Partisan aspiration to achieve moral superiority over the 
occupiers, Ustasha and Chetniks. For some combatants, plunder was an integral part of 
warfare, whereas the Partisans sought strenuously to prevent it, sometimes using very 
stringent measures. 

After the Biha¢ operation, the situation in Bosnian Krajina became extremely 
conducive to the activity and expansion of the Partisan movement. The political activity 
of the Partisan leadership (from the local to the Yugoslav levels) was focussed in Bihac, 
the centre of the Partisan territory that included western Bosnia and the Croatian 
borderland. Of special importance for the advancement of the Partisan movement was the 
fact that some 100,000 Muslims lived in this compact region and constituted a majority in 
the municipalities of Cazin, Velika KladuSa and a part of Biha¢ and Bosanska Krupa. The 
8th Krajina Combat Brigade, formed on 28 December 1942, included many Muslims. 
Greater Muslim involvement in the Partisan movement in the Cazin-KladuSa territory 
was linked, among other things, to Nurija Pozderac’s enlistment in the ranks. Pozderac, a 
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leader in the former JMO and Vice President of the Yugoslav People’s Assembly, and 
Pijade, a member of the Communist Party Central Committee and the Supreme 
Headquarters, travelled extensively in Bosnian Krajina and encouraged Muslims, at 
conferences and gatherings, to secure their future in a nationally-just state through their 
participation in the war for liberation.®4 

The period from the liberation of Bihaé on 4 November 1942 through January 1943 
was one of growth for the Partisan movement. The most important step was the 
establishment of AVNOJ in Bihaé on 26 and 27 November 1942, formed as an all- 
inclusive national- and party-representative body for the Yugoslav peoples.®° The 
Liberation Front of Slovenia greeted the AVNOJ meeting as the ‘Constituent Assembly 
of Yugoslav anti-fascism’.®© The session was supervised by an Executive Committee, 
chaired by Dr Ivan Ribar, president of the former Constituent Assembly (1920 to 1921) 
of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Nurija Pozderac was selected as one of its 
vice-presidents. The Executive Committee devoted much attention to foreign matters, 
driven by the need to spread information about the true wartime situation in Yugoslavia, 
specifically that the Partisans, not Mihailovi¢c’s Chetniks, were fighting the occupiers, and 
that the Chetniks were, in fact, collaborating with the enemy.®” 

The AVNOJ session resolved that the revived Yugoslavia was to be a ‘fraternal union 
of Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Macedonia’.®® It 
authorized the formation of regional anti-Fascist councils in each of these regions, a 
decision of immense impact in defining the political position of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina.®° Inspired by and imbued with the principle of national equality, the 
Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina brought people together and worked to 
overcome the divisive antagonisms on which the occupiers, Ustasha and Chetniks had 
based their respective strategies. At the AVNOJ meeting, the Partisan movement looked 
ahead to the renewal of a Yugoslav state in which the hegemony of any one ethnic group 
would be impossible. 

Although it was not, in fact, a government, the Executive Committee of AVNOJ, along 
with Partisan Supreme Headquarters, de facto handled both domestic and foreign policy 
for the Partisan movement. It maintained regular communication with the Allies 
concerming military and political relations and the situation in the country. Domestically 
the Executive Committee authorized elections for rural, municipal and district Partisan 
committees in late December 1942 and early January 1943. In the districts of Drvar and 
Bosanski Petrovac, elections were held in the course of January 1943. Owing to a large 
offensive in which the occupiers attacked free Partisan territory, referred to as the 
‘Partisan state’ or ‘Biha¢ Republic’, the election for District Partisan Committee of this 
area was deferred until September 1943.%° In January 1943 the Executive Committee and 
Supreme Headquarters sponsored a meeting in Biha¢ attended by Partisan representatives 
from the liberated areas of Bosnian Krajina and neighbouring regions of Croatia. This 
gathering was intended to improve the coordination of the Partisan committees and the 
logistical military institutions to meet the demands and needs of the war of liberation.?! 

The emergence of the Biha¢ Republic motivated not only the Muslims in the Partisan 
movement, but also the Croats in the south-western region around Livno. This area was 
home to some eighty-thousand Croats who had been followers of Ma¢ek’s Croatian 
Peasant Party before the war. The emergence of the Partisan movement in the Croatian- 
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inhabited section of Bosnian Krajina was linked to the work of the Dalmatian Partisan 
leaders, as well as to the influence of Florijan Suci¢, a member of the Livno branch of the 
Croatian Peasant Party, who was chosen as a member of AVNOJ in Bihac. Four 
Communist Party members, three members of the Croatian Peasant party and two 
Muslims were elected to the Livno municipal Partisan committee, despite the fact that the 
Supreme Headquarters did not encourage the predominance of party members in Partisan 
committees.9* The Communist Party generally opposed multiple-party bodies that might 
compromise its leading role in the Partisan movement, although it encouraged all 
citizens, regardless of their religious, national and party affiliation to join. This meant that 
the supporters of the Croatian Peasant Party were encouraged to assume a place within 
the Partisan movement rather than approaching their participation as a political alliance. 

By preventing the existence of multiple parties in the organs of the Partisan movement, 
the absolute power of the Communist Party was ensured. One cannot, however, accept 
the argument of the German historian Gert Fricke, that Communist Partisans created in 
the region south of Banja Luka a ‘Soviet republic in the purest sense of the word’.93 This 
claim is not based on the original documents of AVNOJ, which are the authoritative 
sources for assessing the character of the Partisan movement. The essential conclusions 
of AVNOJ were: 


1. Liberation of the country from the Occupiers and securing democratic rights 
for all the peoples of Yugoslavia; 2. Inviolability of private property; 3. No 
radical changes of social structure with the exception of replacing reactionary 
municipal authorities and gendarmes who had served the occupiers with 
Partisans;...6. The Partisan movement recognizes in entirety the national rights 
of the Croats, Slovenes, Serbs, Macedonians, Montenegrins, and others. This 
movement is every bit as Croatian as it is Serbian or Slovenian. Accordingly, 
this is a guarantee that all the peoples of Yugoslavia will be given the same 
rights.9* 


It has not been established whether Draza Mihailovi¢ knew about the preparations for and 
substance of the first session of AVNOJ, but it is interesting that only three days after the 
Bihaé Anti-Fascist Council, a Chetnik conference was held in the village of Sahovici, 
near Bijelo Polje in the Sandzak, from 30 November to 2 December 1942. This was 
attended by some one-thousand delegates, mostly intellectuals of the younger generation. 
The conference passed a resolution, according to which the future state was to be a 
centralized monarchy led by the Karaorfevic dynasty. In the public life of the country, 
both movements declared themselves for the renewal of Yugoslavia. The Partisan 
movement formulated and followed the programme of a federal state on the principles of 
national equality that excluded hegemony of any nation. The Chetnik movement opted 
for a Serbian monarchy, a centralized state in which only Chetnik ideology was 
permitted. 


Between the offensives and Italian surrender 


German authors Ladislaus Hory and Martin Broszat maintain that in assessing the 
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situation in March 1943, Tito weighed the possibility that at the end of the war 
Mihailovi¢’s units would be preserved while the Partisan army would be worn out. For 
this reason Tito may have been prepared to sign a truce with the Germans which he 
would use to settle accounts with the Chetniks. German envoy Kasche supported the idea 
of a temporary truce with Tito’s Partisan army.°° The Partisan Supreme Headquarters 
selected a delegation for negotiations with the Germans that included Milovan Dilas, 
Koéa Popovi¢ and Dr Vladimir Velebit. Negotiations commenced in Gornji Vakuf on 11 
March®® and continued in Zagreb. The Partisans used this break to conduct a large 
campaign against the Chetniks, ending with a Chetnik defeat in the Neretva-Drina valley. 
After this defeat, for the duration of the war, the Chetniks remained unable to organize 
larger actions in Bosnia and Herzegovina.°’ The Chetniks masked their failures at the 
front by massacring the Muslim population in the SandZak and parts of eastern Bosnia.%° 
The Chetnik defeats on the Neretva and Drina meant that the occupiers could no longer 
rely on their help. From the end of March to mid-May 1943, Partisan troops took over 
parts of Montenegro, Herzegovina, eastern Bosnia and the Sandzak, where they could re- 
group and rest after the two-month operation during which they had faced a considerably 
superior foe. 

The German command for the south-east, however, did not allow the Partisans to take 
the break they needed, and initiated Operation Schwarz (see Chapter 1). After this 
operation was over, the German highest military circles spoke with respect of the Partisan 
troops. After the battles at Zelengora and the Sutjeska, General Liiters, the commander of 
the German forces in the NDH, wrote in his report of 20 June 1943: ‘The combat has 
indicated that Tito’s Communist forces are organized superbly, commanded with great 
skill, and have astonishing morale’.°? In his next report, of 18 July, Liiters pointed out 
that after several months of fighting the German troops were in need of a break, because 
it became clear that the ‘German soldier could not live up to the fanatically aggressive 
Partisans, who know the area extremely well and are supported by the population’.!° But 
Operation Schwarz left the Partisans in need of revitalization. They were desperate to 
replenish their ranks with new soldiers. In eastern Bosnia it was most important to 
replenish the 6th Eastern Bosnian and Majevica brigades so they could be ready for 
action in an area that ‘armies of the seven states traversed in one day’.!°! These two 
brigades suffered huge losses in the Schwarz Offensive; they could replace the lost 
soldiers most efficiently through mobilization in the area from which they had originated. 

The Partisan units in Bosnian Krajina, which had not participated in the Zelengora and 
Sutjeska battles, succeded in taking Sanski Most, Jajce, Bugojno, Livno, Duvno and other 
towns. Despite the losses in Operation Schwarz, the Partisan Supreme Headquarters, 
located in Jajce, succeeded in stabilizing its organizations and institutions, holding 
elections for Partisan committees, and training for conducting affairs in the final phases 
of the war of liberation. 

Although one could justifiably speak of a new period in the Partisan movement marked 
by more stable growth, the processes that emerged remained complex and contradictory. 
The Chetniks continued to have their roots in the Serbian population, and the Croats 
supported the NDH authorities despite their disappointment with its policies. The 
Germans were in the process of establishing a Muslim SS division while at the same time 
shooting Muslim peasants from the vicinity of Gorazde, whom they accused of 
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collaborating with the Partisans. The Italians continued to help the Chetniks who, in turn, 
planned to start collaborating with the Germans. 

Everything that undermined its enemies was advantageous for the Partisan movement. 
The number of circumstances strengthening the Partisan hand in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was on the upturn. At this point, officers of the Croatian Home Guard and Muslim Militia 
were crossing over to the Partisan movement, not only individually but also in groups.!° 
According to a report from the commander of the Third Home Guard Rally dated 27 June 
1943, members of the Ustasha 29th battalion committed mass atrocities against the 
Orthodox and Muslim population of Srebrenica and surrounding villages.'°? This and 
similar examples swayed the Muslims to develop closer links to the Partisans and become 
more actively engaged. On the other hand, the Chetniks, although weaker, did not stop 
their crimes against the Muslims. Their terror primarily targeted reputable individual 
Muslims. Because of this situation Muslims sought Partisan protection and showed a 
readiness to fight against the Chetniks as part of Partisan units. 104 

After Chetnik terrorist rule, a majority of the population of Herzegovina (even those 
who supported the Partisans) alternated their loyalties, which meant trouble for both 
Chetnik and Partisan mobilizations. The Partisan movement gained somewhat in 
Herzegovina through the improvement of its international and domestic status.195 [py the 
assessment of the Italian General Consulate in Sarajevo, the Germans attempted to help 
the Chetniks resist the Partisans, who were superior in the Lower Drina Valley. In this 
they relied on Chetnik anti-Communist sentiment, hoping that they would lure the widest 
circles of Chetniks to their ‘sphere of influence’. The Italian diplomat admitted that the 
initiative, which had previously been in Italian hands, was now pre-empted by the 
Germans, but he thought German success was uncertain as the Partisans were growing 
‘more numerous and powerful by the day’.!°° In early July 1943 the Germans renewed 
their practice of executing 100 people for every German soldier, but this time killing 
Muslims instead of Serbs. Avenging the death of one German soldier, they forced the 
Muslims of eight villages in the vicinity of Gorazde to leave their homes and slaughtered 
all the men, women and children they found.!°7 

Partisan victories were frequently accompanied by the surrender of Home Guard units. 
To encourage former Home Guard soldiers to join the Partisans, Supreme Headquarters 
sent out a directive guaranteeing safety and a position to all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and Home Guard soldiers who wanted to join the Partisan movement, promising 
in addition that the soldiers would be assigned to units operating in their home regions.!© 
There were examples in eastern Bosnia of Home Guards first killing the Germans in their 
unit and then joining the Partisans with the request to be kept in their home region.!°9 

Upon its return to eastern Herzegovina, the 10th Herzegovinian Brigade undertook 
some smaller operations, gradually expelling the Chetniks and taking over parts of the 
districts of Ljubinja, Bile¢a, Trebinja and Gacko, which had been controlled by the 
Chetniks for a long time.!!° Strengthened by the new soldiers, the 6th Eastern-Bosnian 
Brigade prepared to form a Muslim battalion, which was to grow eventually into a 
Muslim brigade.!"! 

Exhausted by war, Italians overthrew Mussolini’s Fascist regime, and Italy surrendered 
on 8 September 1943. All the warring sides sought to turn the Italian surrender to their 
own military and political advantage. Although they had predicted the Italian surrender of 
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Italy, the Germans achieved only modest success in disarming the Italian occupying 
forces in Yugoslavia. The Partisan army, by contrast, prevailed in the competition to 
acquire weapons after the Italian surrender. Of 15 Italian divisions, the Partisans partially 
or fully disarmed 13. Another 80,000 soldiers joined Partisan units.1!2 

Aided by newly-acquired Italian arms, and free from the constraints of the Italian 
presence, the Partisans exploited new opportunities in Istria, the Slovenian coast, the 
Croatian coast, Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Montenegro. Approximately eighty-thousand 
soldiers joined the Partisan Army around this time.!'? The Partisan 10th Herzegovinian 
Brigade initiated action against Chetniks and Ustasha, and its success against these foes 
revived the Partisan movement in eastern Herzegovina. By mid-October the Partisan 
units of Herzegovina numbered 1,650 soldiers.!!4 A similar process was underway 
elsewhere. A report from Usor and Sol, from mid-September 1943, spoke of Croatian 
disillusionment regarding the probable outcome of the war; the desertion of officers and 
legionnaires; their flocking to the Partisan ranks; and attacks of Communist-Partisan 
groups on many villages in the region. It ended on an ominous note: ‘In the area of this 
administrative region only Tuzla has been spared Partisan attack, but the Partisan 
Damocles Sword has been incessantly hovering over it, too.’!!5 


The first ZAVNOBiH 


After the formation of county Partisan committees, preparations were under way for the 
election of a District Partisan Committee for Bosnian Krajina. The Executive Committee 
of AVNOJ ordered leaders of Bosnian Krajina to form an Initiating Committee to 
prepare for election of a regional Partisan body. In late August, the Initiating Committee 
addressed the people of Bosnian Krajina, informing them of the impact of the elections 
and the key tasks facing the Regional Partisan Committee.‘ Made up of Partisan 
delegates from all parts of Bosnian Krajina, the First Regional Conference of Partisan 
Committees was held in Mrkonji¢-Grad on 26 September 1943. This body outlined its 
key tasks in ten points, and outlined its role within the structures of the liberation war in 
Bosnian Krajina.'!” The formation of Partisan district committees for eastern Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was made possible by favourable military and political circumstances. Until 
that time the district partisan committees connected and directed the activity of those 
Partisan committees that were already active in these areas. 

The establishment of the District Partisan Committee for Bosnian Krajina completed 
the construction of governing mechanisms in accord with the model determined by the 
leadership of the Communist Party In electing the executive organs of power the method 
was always the same: a democratic conference would take place before a public 
acclamatory election of the relevant administrative level of the Partisan committee. The 
Party model demanded that organs of power be firmly guided by Party committees, at all 
levels from the village to the district and region. The composition of the Initiating 
Committee guaranteed that this model would be applied in the elections of the District 
Committee. In Bosnian Krajina only one of six members of the Initiating Committee was 
not a party member. The other five included Duro Pucar Stari, Secretary of the 
Communist Party District Committee, and his deputy Osman Karabegovi¢. Sefket 
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Maglajli¢, another member of the Communist Party District Committee, was chosen as 
Secretary of the District Partisan Committee. He fulfilled the directives and conclusions 
of the District Party Committee in this position. The majority of the members of the 
District Partisan Committee were senior and ‘more responsible’ members of the 
Communist Party. The preparations, the entire course of the District Conference, as well 
as the election of the District Partisan Committee, took place under the immediate 
guidance of the Communist Party District Committee and its secretary, Pucar. He chose 
the speaker, determined the character of the speech and, on behalf of the Communist 
Party District Committee, greeted the First District Conference of the Partisan 
Committees for Bosnian Krajina.1!® 

Without the pressure of offensives, the Partisans replenished their units and initiated 
action that prepared them for larger battles. Bijeljina was attacked and liberated by two 
Vojvodina brigades and the Majevica Partisan unit. The success of the Bijeljina action 
was a prelude to an attack on Tuzla. “The decisive battle for liberation of Tuzla started on 
1 October 1943 at 10 p.m. and continued until 8 a.m., 2 October 1943’, wrote Rodoljub 
Colakovié.!!9 

In conquering Tuzla, the Partisans acquired not only the most significant town in 
north-east Bosnia, they also gained new credence among the Muslims and Croats. 
Colonel Sulejman Filipovic of the Home Guard, a former member of parliament as a 
member of the JMO, joined the Partisans and issued an appeal to ‘officers, non- 
commissioned officers, Home Guard, legionnaires and police of the Tuzla district and the 
Tuzla Home Guard-Voluntary (DOMDO) regiment’ to join him. Shortly thereafter 
several leaders of the Croatian Peasant Party from Tuzla announced that they, too, were 
joining the Partisans.120 After taking the city, the Partisans directly challenged the 
Ustasha by forming the 18th Croatian Brigade as a part of the 27th Partisan Division. 
This was a serious blow from which the NDH armed forces never fully recovered. The 
Partisans also drew recruits from Hadziefendi¢’s Home Guard Voluntary Legion, thus 
weakening the unit that the Germans expected would be a key element of the 13th 
Muslim SS Brigade. 

The headquarters of the 3rd Corps commanded the Tuzla operation. In its assessment, 
sent to the Partisan Supreme Headquarters, the liberation of Tuzla marked a new stage in 
the development of Partisan warfare in eastern Bosnia. The Muslim Legion had accepted 
Partisan control in all regions; one battalion of the legionnaires from the Kladanj area was 
to become part of a Partisan brigade; the legion in the Srebrenica area, as well as the 
Biréanin forces, were in the process of being transformed into new units. It was General 
Filipovic and Ismet BegtaSevic, former deputy for the Srebrenica district and a member 
of the JMO main committee, who particularly contributed to drawing together the 
legionnaires and the Muslims in general. The fact that the leadership of the Croatian 
Peasant Party was handed over to the Partisans was extremely influential with regard to 
the mobilization of Croats. In a period of 12 days, over 600 Croats joined the Croatian 
brigade, of which 200 were workers. Franjo Herljevi¢ was named the commander of this 
brigade, while Mirko Filipovic became the political commissar. In Tuzla and its 
surroundings 1,500 new soldiers, Muslims and Croats, joined the Partisan Army in just 
12 days.!*1 

Even in the period of its ascent, the Partisan movement did not lack tribulations. It still 
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had to face the Chetnik units, which showed no inclination to surrender. Rade Radi¢’s 
group in central Bosnia had 1,900 members; Uros Drenovic’s group, positioned in 
Manjaéa and around Glamoé, had 950; and Father Duji¢’s group, on the border between 
Knin and Bosansko Grahovo, had about 3,000. Although the influence of the Partisan 
movement was penetrating into areas that had been held by the Chetniks for some time, 
the Partisans retaliated fiercely in some villages—buming down houses and expelling 
Chetnik families—to destroy the Chetnik strongholds. !?4 

The Muslims, especially in urban areas, were growing more active in the Partisan 
movement, while in rural Muslim areas ‘there [was] still a lot of speculation and playing 
it safe’, according to a Partisan report from Bosnian Krajina.'*° In the District of Prozor, 
which was mostly populated by Croats, the Partisan movement handed its tasks with 
great difficulty: ‘The Croats are not participating at all.’!*4 The District Committee 
observed that Communist Party organizations achieved the best results in the units, 
brigades, divisions and detachments of the Partisan movement. In early November 1943 
the Communist Party of Bosnian Krajina had 4,971 members, including both logistics 
and combat units. It also had 881 applicants and 3,678 members of the Yugoslav 
Communist Youth (SKOJ).!2° This constituted a significant improvement on pre-war 
days when the party had only 160 members in Bosnian Krajina. During the war the 
Communist Party showed a tendency to become a mass organization, one that held all the 
strings of the Partisan movement in its own hands.!*° 

In Bosnian Krajina the strengthening of the Partisan movement required overcoming 
the Chetnik movement in order to gain more active Muslim participation. According to a 
Partisan report, through a German initiative in Bosnian Krajina, the Chetniks established 
contact with Huska Miljkovic in order to work jointly on destroying the Partisans. The 
report states that the Chetniks and Miljkovi¢ made a verbal agreement but did not sign 
anything to define their collaboration.'*” As mentioned earlier (see Chapter 4), this was 
Miljkovic’s typical strategy: maintaining contact with every side and hoodwinking them 
all, until he finally joined the Partisan movement. 

The situation was similar in eastern Bosnia regarding the ethno-national composition 
of the Partisan movement. There Serbs and Muslims were mixed, unlike in the Sava 
River Valley and Herzegovina, where the Croatian population had the demographic 
advantage. In autumn 1943 armed forces of the NDH experienced repeated failures in 
combat with the Partisans. This led Muslims to turn to self-defence measures. The report 
of the 6th Gendarme Regiment of 10 November 1943, mentions that the Muslim 
population wanted to organize their own Muslim militia and the Home Guard Volunteer 
Legion to protect their villages from possible Partisan attack. While the Croatian- 
Catholics and the Muslims followed events at the fronts with great trepidation, the 
Orthodox rejoiced at the prospect of an imminent Anglo-Saxon invasion and a new front 
in the Balkans.!78 As it turned out, all such speculation was wrong. 

In eastern Bosnia, Hafiz Muhamed PandzZa, the initiator of the Muslim Liberation 
Movement, created an unexpected problem when he arrived in Partisan territory (see 
Chapter 4). Captured by the 3rd Partisan Corps, Pandza showed a readiness to join the 
Partisans and to make a statement to this effect. The corps staff was split over this 
prospect. Some saw him as a representative of the Muslim reactionary wing, whose 
primary interest was to prevent a Muslim crossover to the Partisans. Others noted that his 
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stance towards the Partisans was better than that of other Muslim leaders, and that he was 
more capable than any of them.!*9 In a breakthrough to Partisan territory in eastern 
Bosnia, the Germans captured Pandza from the Partisans, thereby preventing his further 
involvement with either the Muslim Liberation Movement or the Partisans. The 
indecisive position of the 3rd Corps Headquarters most certainly hurt the Partisan 
movement. Impressed by Pandza’s abilities, the command of the 3rd Corps did not know 
‘how to use him’, and they sought instructions from the Supreme Commanders regarding 
‘how far to go’ in his political engagement.!°° 

The decision to form regional anti-Fascist councils was reached in the Yugoslav centre 
of the Partisan movement, the AVNOJ Executive Committee, acting on instructions from 
the Yugoslav Communist Party Central Committee.!%' Tito’s initiative, while meeting 
with Rodoljub Colakovié and Avdo Humo in Kladanj in July 1943, inaugurated 
preparations for forming ZAVNOBiH.'? The Yugoslav leadership of the Partisan 
movement settled on questions of great relevance for the Yugoslav federation; regional 
leaderships were entitled only to put these decisions into effect. Because of the 
complexity of the national question in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where no single 
nationality had an absolute majority, many expected that Bosnia and Herzegovina would 
be given an autonomous position and direct connection with the capital. The decision was 
discussed by members of the Communist Party Regional Committee, as well as the board 
that prepared the decisions for the second session of AVNOJ. 

On various occasions after the war, especially on the anniversaries of ZAVNOBiH, 
some party leaders in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Rodoljub Colakovié and Avdo Humo) 
stated that they opposed giving Bosnia and Herzegovina autonomous status.133 Ugljesa 
Danilovic, a member of the Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina during the war, stated: 


The Communist Party Regional Committee met under the supervision of Duro 
Pucar Stari a few days before the session of ZAVNOBiH. The Regional 
Committee had to decide which plan to support: autonomy of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with direct connection to the federation, or the status of a federal 
unit like the other five. The Regional Committee unanimously opted for the 
status of Bosnia and Herzegovina as a federal unit with equal rights. It is not 
true that the Bosnian leadership and the board that prepared the decisions of 
AVNOJ (in Jajce) struggled regarding the status of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
This was a dialogue and after the meeting of the Regional Committee, the board 
accepted the view of the Bosnian leadership. !34 


One way or the other, the important question of the position of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was debated in a very narrow circle, involving fewer than ten people. It is interesting that 
there is no mention in the documents pertaining to the First District Conference of the 
Partisan Committees for Bosnian Krajina of preparations for ZAVNOBIiH, although it is 
mentioned that the delegates and their deputies were chosen at this conference for the 
second session of AVNOJ. The establishment of ZAVNOBiH (26 November 1943) 
preceded the second session of AVNOJ (29 November 1943).!°° The District Conference 
of the Partisan Committees for Bosnian Krajina did not choose the councillors of 
ZAVNOBiH, nor were they elected at the county conferences, but rather they were 
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appointed at meetings of the county party committees in agreement with the local 
committees. They were re-confirmed by the constituent assembly of ZAVNOBiH, which 
consisted of the delegates of the county Partisan committees from the territory of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, as well as delegates from military units. 

The session of ZAVNOBiH held in Mrkonji¢-Grad on 26 November 1943 was 
attended by 247 delegates. Among them were intellectuals, workers, peasants, priests, 
clerks, merchants, officers of the Partisan Army, writers and journalists. 136 The national 
composition of the delegates corresponded roughly to the ethno-national structure of the 
Partisan movement. Vojislav Kecmanovic, a physician from Bijeljina and a renowned 
democrat and anti-Fascist, was chosen to be president of ZAVNOBiH. Hasan Brkic¢, the 
political commissar of a division and a lawyer by profession, was chosen as its secretary 
The most important document of the first session of ZAVNOBiH was a resolution 
establishing its primary objectives: the strengthening of fraternity and unity of the Serbs, 
Croats and Muslims; further advancement of armed warfare against the occupiers; and 
further expansion of the Partisan committees as the organs of power. It asserted that only 
ZAVNOBiH and AVNOJ represented the peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina during the 
war for liberation. 

At its organizing session ZAVNOBiH was established as the political representative 
body of Bosnian peoples, indicating thereby that the Partisan movement in this region 
had gone a step further. This was a sort of ‘democratic parliament’, with the role of 
promoting the idea of a ‘fraternal Bosnia and Herzegovina’—as pointed out in numerous 
speeches. The fact that the Communists and the Communist Party Regional Committee 
had a leading role in ZAVNOBiH was not an issue. Dr Kecmanovic¢ did not consent, 
however, to perform the duty of the president of ZAVNOBiH in form alone. He was 
responsible for the democratic functioning of ZAVNOBiH in adopting its decisions and 
conclusions. 

At the second session of AVNOJ, the delegation of ZAVNOBiH represented Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as an equal member of the Yugoslav federation. At the Jajce session (29 
and 30 November 1943), ZAVNOBiH delegates presented their positions with great 
authority because the Partisan movement in multi-national Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
become very influential. By coincidence, these two important meetings were only three 
days apart. 

In contrast to ZAVNOBiH, whose formation was dictated by the internal needs of the 
Partisan movement and the position of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Yugoslav 
federation, the second session of AVNOJ was required by both domestic and 
international developments. In early November Tito demanded that the Executive 
Committee of AVNOJ call a plenary meeting of the council, with the explanation that 
after the Moscow conference, the Yugoslav government in exile had sought to bring 
together the Partisans and Chetniks to pave the way for the king and government to return 
to the country. In connection with this Tito suggested forming a temporary government 
even before the plenary meeting of AVNOJ, which would be named the National 
Committee of Yugoslav Liberation [Narodni komitet 95!05e¢enja_ Jy goslavije—NKOJ]. 
The AVNOJ would then acknowledge this temporary government. Tito noted that 
AVNOJ ‘should be the highest legislative and executive body in the state’.137 

MoSa Pijade, the vice-president of AVNOJ, published several articles before the 
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council’s session in which he supported the idea that King Petar should not be allowed to 
return until the Yugoslav peoples had decided how to run their country.!°° He also 
demanded that the government in exile stop representing the Yugoslav peoples to the 
Allies and other countries.!°9 The conditions were ripe, observed Pijade, for AVNOJ to 
become the highest legislative organ of state power, and the Council’s Executive 
Committee the highest executive organ, of the Yugoslav government. 

The formation of the National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation, the temporary 
government, did not take place before the plenary session as Tito had demanded, but at 
the session itself. At the second AVNOJ in Jajce, important decisions were taken: 
AVNOJ was to become the supreme legislative and executive body of Yugoslavia which 
would represent the sovereign peoples and the state of Yugoslavia; Yugoslavia was to be 
organized along federal lines; the National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation was to be 
established as an organ with all the trappings of a government; and the king was not to 
return to the country as long as the war continued. Josip Broz Tito was President of the 
National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation and its Minister of Defence. The National 
Committee also included members of the Politburo of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, several other prominent Communist Party members, and some reputable 
citizens from the bourgeois parties who had already gained a high position in the Partisan 
movement (Josip Smodlaka, Edvard Kocbek, Frane Frol, Dr Antun Krzisnik, Vlado 
Zeéevi¢é, Sulejman Filipovic and others). 

The two sessions reflected the relative superiority that the Partisan movement then 
enjoyed. This was particularly true in Bosnia and Herzegovina, continually the central 
battleground in the war against the occupiers and their allies. Owing to the AVNOJ 
sessions in Mrkonji¢-Grad and Jajce, the Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
gained further momentum. The Ustasha and Chetniks survived in this region primarily 
owing to the presence of the German armed forces. With widespread looting and terror, 
the Chetniks tarnished their reputation with the people, while soldiers deserting from the 
Ustasha-Home Guard units created the Green Cadre, whose members endangered the 
unprotected population, mostly Serbs. 

While the Green Cadre spread mostly in eastern Bosnia, Huska Miljkovic¢ commanded 
over 3,000 Muslim soldiers in the Cazin Krajina who wanted to remain in their own 
region and avoid combat. The headquarters of the Cazin Partisans was not objective when 
it claimed that the Germans were using Miljkovi¢ for their own plans and that he was 
receiving ‘directives’ from them. Their claim that Miljkovic wanted to collaborate with 
the Chetniks was also not correct.140 ~ considerable number of Muslims were members 
of the Green Cadre and Miljkovic’s militia, and they had to be persuaded to join the 
Partisan movement. This motivated the Muslim councillors who participated in the work 
of ZAVNOBiH to address the Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina and call on them to 
secure their future by fighting for the Partisans.'+! 


The Partisans after the formation of ZAVNOBiH 


All the Partisan foes became aware, each from its own perspective, that the event in Jajce 
marked a new stage for the Partisan movement, in which its further development would 
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be affirmed in a Yugoslav federal state. The Chetnik leadership hastily attempted to 
reaffirm its positions with the Allies by attacking the ‘Communist’ and ‘anti-monarchist’ 
decisions of AVNOJ. They made special efforts to sway the British government, which 
provided increasingly open support for Tito.!4* In late 1943 no events could measure up 
in importance to the formation of ZAVNOBiH and the second session of AVNOJ. 

The Germans thought that the Partisan Army was a tool in the hands of AVNOJ. They 
probably reached this conclusion on the basis of Tito’s dual position, since he was both 
the President of the National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation and the Supreme 
Commander of the Partisan Army.'*? The top echelons of the NDH Home Guard held 
that Partisan activity was on the ascent owing to the establishment of the Partisan 
government in Jajce; that the recognition of the British and the Americans increased the 
reputation that Tito’s government enjoyed among the people; and that the Partisans were 
numerous, well armed and well organized.'*4 At the time the session of AVNOJ took 
place, the armed forces of the Partisan movement, with approximately 300,000 soldiers, 
consisted of 9 corps with 27 divisions, 99 combat brigades, 105 Partisan detachments and 
20 independent battalions. !4° 

The formation of the Partisan government left a deep impression on the population of 
southern Bosnia and Herzegovina. They no longer perceived the Partisans as unorganized 
rebels, but rather as a power that the Allies could rely on and were ready to support. 
Ustasha leaders noted that the ‘Communist government’ demanded from the Allies that 
they deny to the government in exile the right of representing Yugoslavia, and to examine 
all the agreements that the exiled government had made before they could be 
recognized. !46 

After the sessions of ZAVNOBiH and AVNOJ, whose decisions drew wavering Serbs 
and Muslims, and even some Croats, to the Partisan movement, the most important 
political task of the Partisan organizations was to persuade the oscillating elements in the 
ranks of the Chetniks and the Green Cadres and to mobilize them for the Partisan Army. 
This was a general course of direction for all Partisan organizations in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which, according to the Communist Party Central Committee directive ‘To 
All the Party Leaders’, was to be concemed first and foremost with the popularization 
and clarification of decisions from the second session of AVNOJ. This directive called 
such recruitment a ‘decisive step in strengthening the people’s new democratic 
power’.!4” Particular stress was placed on popularizing AVNOJ as a democratic 
parliament, and the National Committee of Yugoslav Liberation as the government 
presided over by Tito. The true success of this propaganda activity was reflected in the 
results of the Partisan actions, which defeated numerous Chetnik and Green Cadre units 
and then drew their members into Partisan ranks.!48 

In contrast to Bosnian Krajina and eastern Bosnia, the Partisan war in eastern 
Herzegovina was extremely difficult owing to the long-lasting superiority of the 
Chetniks. In late 1943 UgljeSa Danilovic believed that a considerable segment of the 
Serbian population in Herzegovina had ties with the Chetniks, and that the Partisan forces 
could not defeat the Chetniks in this region. Some Muslim villages in the vicinity of 
railroads considered the Partisans to be ‘their own army’. The Croatian village’s feared 
them. The military and political situation was especially bad in the Gacko district, where 
the number of Chetniks swelled in the spring of 1944.!49 The arrival of the Herzegovina 
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division improved the situation for the Partisans. However, the movement became 
burdened with issues that could be resolved only with great political acuity and decisive 
action on the part of the military—political leadership. 

In a lengthy letter to the party leaders in Herzegovina, the Communist Party Regional 
Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina depicted the complexity of the military and 
political situation in Herzegovina as having long been dominated by the Chetniks. This 
was a result of the ‘leftist course’ that the district party leaders imposed on the Partisans 
by promoting the use of military force to settle accounts with the fifth column. The 
Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina assigned several 
delicate tasks to the District Committee of Herzegovina. First was to destroy the Chetniks 
and spread Partisan control over all of Herzegovina. The Herzegovinians were told to 
introduce Communists into governing positions but to avoid taking command. The king 
and monarchy were not to be attacked needlessly, but rather the idea was to be 
propagated that the king had opposed the Partisans and supported the Chetniks, thereby 
implying that his stance towards the liberation war was unpatriotic. The party was further 
told to move medical doctors, educators, engineers and politicians who supported the 
Partisan movement from Mostar to the liberated area. 

The favourable conditions for reviving the Partisan movement in Herzegovina were 
due largely to the ascent of the Partisans elsewhere in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
Partisan army controlled a sizeable territory within which Partisan committees, at all 
levels, had to work incessantly to provide for the army, as the food supplies of the people 
had mostly gone. They also had to organize the spring sowing, and care for a large 
number of refugees. The Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH collaborated closely with the 
Partisan district committees in this respect, and became the centre for coordinating and 
guiding their activity in Bosnia and Herzegovina. If the liberation war was to end in 
victory, there could be no withdrawal from this difficult struggle. The battle of the 
Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina, for eradication of the Chetnik movement 
and mobilization of the Muslims and Croats, continued and grew—although the process 
continued to be uneven. 

In early 1944 the Cazin Krajina was a battleground on which the warring sides sized 
up one another’s forces to see who would play the central role in this predominantly 
Muslim area during the remainder of the war. In the end, although it was amidst an 
internal crisis, the Cazin Krajina became a Partisan territory. In early February, the Una 
Operative Group was formed under the command of Miljkovic, who became a Partisan 
colonel. The 1st and 2nd Muslim brigades operated as part of this group.150 


The second session of ZAVNOBiH 


Only the Partisan movement opted for the political integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
as one of six equal federal units in Democratic Federative Yugoslavia. Like the Ustasha, 
the Croatian Peasant Party insisted on integrating Bosnia and Herzegovina into Croatia. 
This was also the case with the Serbian national parties, which claimed the region for 
Serbia. Many Muslims supported autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina under a German 
protectorate. 
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Even though a year elapsed between the first session of AVNOJ and the formation of 
ZAVNOBiH (November 1942 to November 1943), the ZAVNOBiH presiding body 
worked feverishly to elect the county and Partisan district committees in eastern Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It identified its first task as forming an integral structure of Partisan 
committees. The members of the regional party committees became members of the 
Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH, where they performed the most important duties. The 
state was being built principally from above, but also from below by Partisans who 
elected the village, municipal and county committees. 

Although the basic relation between the party and the organs of power was clear, the 
Communist Party Regional Committee interpreted this issue in contradictory ways. One 
of its directives stated that the key government positions should be held by Communists 
because they were the builders of the new state. It further claimed that the party was not 
the government and that Communists should not have command in Partisan 
committees.!5! This document underscores yet again, in another place, that the party was 
not the government and points out that Partisan committees ‘should be completely 
independent form the Communist Party’.°* In my view, such contradictions in 
interpretation of the relation of the party to government reflected the relations within the 
Partisan movement which, as of late 1943, was joined not only by broad masses of the 
Muslim and Croatian population (the Croatian brigade), but also by groups of politicians 
who had belonged to various political parties (mostly opposition) for many years. In the 
process of joining the Partisan movement they accepted the basic points of its political 
platform, but did not, in a sense, stop being members of their old parties. The spread of 
the Partisan movement dictated broader and more democratic views regarding the 
character of the organs of power. This was particularly the case after ZAVNOBiH 
convened, which, in addition to the Communist majority, included recognized politicians 
of a democratic orientation, to whom democratic centralism was foreign. 

At its own initiative, as well as at the demand of the Executive Committee of AVNOJ, 
the Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH took on not only contemporary issues of the Partisan 
movement, but also tasks resulting from the war which spilled over into the first post-war 
period. Some of these tasks included collecting data on the economic situation, education, 
health care and other areas of social life. This was a way of preparing for an economic 
renewal of the country, which had suffered a great deal of destruction in the war. 

The second ZAVNOBiH met in Sanski Most from 30 June to 2 July 1944. Its most 
important task was to keep its activities consistent with the final declaration from the 
second AVNOJ, held six months before. Owing to the war, the attendance at 
ZAVNOBIiH was not complete but still qualified to adopt important decisions. The key 
documents from this session were the ‘Decision Concerning the Formation of 
ZAVNOBIiH as the Highest Legislative and Executive Representative Body of Bosnian 
Peoples’, and the ‘Declaration on the Rights of the Citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina’. 

Two papers were presented to the Assembly of ZAVNOBiH in Sanski Most: Duro 
Pucar’s ‘The Significance of the Decision of the Second Session of AVNOJ for Further 
Development of the Partisan Movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina’, and Hasan Brkic’s 
‘The Development of Bosnian Statehood Within the Framework of Democratic 
Federative Yugoslavia’. Pucar’s paper contained a political explanation for the shift in 
function of ZAVNOBiH from being a general political representative body, and leading 
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the Partisan movement, to being a parliament that was the highest legislative and 
executive authority in Bosnia and Herzegovina. On the basis of the right to self- 
determination and the will of its peoples, Bosnia and Herzegovina became a federal unit 
equal to other federal units in Democratic Federative Yugoslavia. At this point the 
Partisan committees, as the organs of ZAVNOBiH, became organs of government and 
the bearers of Bosnian statehood. The new federal unit was an achievement created by all 
peoples of this region in their joint liberation war along with all the peoples of 
Yugoslavia. 153 

The third important document from the meeting in Sanski Most was “The Declaration 
on the Rights of the Citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina’, derived from an idea in Brkic’s 
paper and the discussion that followed it. This declaration affirmed the vital values of the 
liberation war. These included the fraternity and unity of the Serbs, Croats and Muslims, 
and the rule of the Partisan committees as the foundation for the equal status of a federal 
Bosnia and Herzegovina within Democratic Federative Yugoslavia. Further, it guaranteed 
national equality to the citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as freedom of 
religion, speech, assembly and the press; the active and passive right to vote after the age 
of 18; the safety of person and property; and the equality of the sexes. In terms of its 
content, this declaration had the principal features of a constitution. This session 
conferred on the Partisan committees the status of governmental organs which constituted 
the basis for Bosnian statehood. The Declaration on the Rights of the Citizens of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina accepted the principles at the core of American and European 
democracies. The subjective limitations of basic democratic rights stemmed from the 
doctrine that was an inseparable part of the Communist Party organism. The state- 
building practice of the Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH went back and forth between this 
doctrine and the spirit of the Declaration. This duality, however, could not survive. 

In the analysis of the national components of the Partisan movement in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Pucar made observations that did not agree with the principles of the 
Partisan movement, according to which the meaning of the war for liberation lay in the 
unity of the Bosnian peoples. Starting with the objective fact that the Serbian people 
participated massively in the liberation war against the occupiers, and that the Muslims 
and Croats did not keep up with the Serbs, Pucar promoted a thesis that in their struggle 
the Serbian people cultivated the spirit of democracy and put the idea of fraternity and 
unity to work among the peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Pucar emphasized that the 
Serbian people ‘deserved the honor of introducing the idea of fraternity to the Muslims 
and Croats’. He added, “Today the Serbian people are not only the bearers of fraternity 
and unity, but they are also ahead in building Bosnian statehood. Both the Muslim and 
Croatian masses should be aware of this role played by the Serbian people’.154 

In contrast to this view of the Serbian people in the liberation war, Pucar did not speak 
objectively of the Muslim and Croat attitude towards the Partisan movement. He stated: 


The Muslim sense of their own special status as a group halts their growing 
closer to the Partisan movement [and that] former Muslim politicians gather the 
Muslims on a purely Muslim platform... The reactionaries around Macek used 
their motto ‘it is not the time yet’ to sway the Croatian masses... The 
reactionary masses among the Croatian people gather these days around 
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Maéek. 195 


Rodoljub Colakovié, one of the prominent leaders in the Partisan movement in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, had a similar view. According to him, at this time the 


most favorable situation is among the Serbs. The Chetniks are completely 
undone as a military organization... But what is most important, the Chetnik 
movement suffered a political collapse... The influence of the Ustasha is totally 
shattered among the Muslims; it survives only in the Green Cadre bands... 
Speculators are trying to slow down the mass enlistment of the Muslims to our 
movement... One needn’t close one’s eyes to the fact that today the majority of 
Bosnian Croats are against our movement, which, luckily, does not mean that 
the majority of them are actively fighting against us.!°° 


According to the minutes from the Sanski Most session of ZAVNOBIiH, participants did 
not address the ideas Pucar presented critically. The practice of discussing and accepting 
papers support the conclusion that the members of the Regional Committee accepted 
Pucar’s paper. There are no data to suggest that these papers were sent to the Communist 
Party Central Committee before the meeting, but one document contains criticism of the 
Central Committee pertaining to similar views, voiced by the Communist Party Regional 
Committee for Serbia. A special circular letter by the Communist Party Central 
Committee, of 1 September 1944, stated: 


You have also reached certain conclusions that are wrong in terms of the role 
and importance of Serbia... It is wrong to say, as you are doing, that the Serbian 
people play a leading role in ‘resolving the future of other Yugoslav peoples’. 
What does this mean in practical terms? This means that the Serbian people are 
liberating the other peoples—Macedonians, Montenegrins, etc. This, however, is 
not correct. It may also lead to the wrong notion that the Serbian people, because 
of their role as liberators of others, should be given a greater, leading role. It is 
correct to say that the Serbian people can free themselves only in a joint struggle 
with the other Yugoslav peoples and that this cannot be achieved if they do not 
destroy various Serbian expansionist cliques.157 


These discussions make it clear that some views reflecting Serbian expansionist 
ideological heritage survived in the leadership of the Communist Party as late as the 
fourth year of the Partisan war. 

By transforming ZAVNOBiH into the legislative body of federal Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, there arose a need to form a general political representation of the Partisan 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which, before the meeting in Sanski Most, was 
done by the council itself and by the Partisan committees. This function was given to the 
Partisan Front of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was established at the regional conference in 
Zdena, near Sanski Most, immediately after the meeting of ZAVNOBiH ended. All the 
ZAVNOBiH delegates were present at the conference, along with other delegates of the 
Partisan movement, women and youth organizations, reputable representatives of the 
Croatian Peasant Party—who had joined the Partisan movement after the liberation of 
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Tuzla—and prominent individuals with no party affiliation, from the ranks of the Serbs, 
Croats and Muslims. 

The formation of separate political boards representing the Muslims and Croats within 
the Partisan Front was one of the questions discussed at the conference. The purpose of 
such boards was to ‘draw the politically unaware masses closer to the united movement 
of the Bosnian peoples’. This idea, however, did not mean that the Partisan Front was 
constituted as a coalition of parties after the model of the People’s Front in some western 
European countries. On the contrary, the Partisan Front was organized as a’people’s 
political organization’, that accepted and recognized the leading role of the Communist 
Party.'°8 Rodoljub Colakovié wrote in a romantic manner about the Partisan Front 
conference in Zdena: 


New awakened forces have stepped onto the political stage of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina...and they have started resolving the fate of their country in a new 
way. There no longer exist three policies—all three of them equally narrow, 
reactionary, and lethal—but a single one, the policy of its workers with whom 
nobody was concemed until they, awakened by the revolution, took matters into 
their own hands.!°9 


In contrast to this type of idealism, the Partisan Front was an entirely pragmatic political 
organization concerned with the realization of war goals—expelling the occupiers from 
the country, destroying its domestic allies, and building a federal Bosnia and Herzegovina 
within Democratic Federative Yugoslavia. Elected at a regional conference on 3 July 
1944, the Executive Committee of the Bosnian Front announced that the conference was 
attended by 150 delegates from the Communist Party, the United Alliance of Anti-Fascist 
Youth, the Croatian Peasant Party, the Anti-Fascist Front of Women, as well as by 
prominent democrats and patriots unaffiliated with any party from Serbian, Muslim or 
Croatian ranks. The Executive Committee of the Bosnian Front appealed to its members 
to organize boards from village to district levels. The committee also urged them to 
support the decisions of the second session of ZAVNOBiH and the second session of 
AVNOJ. It underscored that the objectives of the Partisan Front in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were a part of the decisions reached at these meetings, and that they 
included the liberation of Yugoslavia from the Fascist occupiers and the building of 
federal Bosnia and Herzegovina within Democratic Federative Yugoslavia. !° 

It is interesting that after the founding assembly for the Bosnian Front, Tito sent a note 
to Vojislav Kecmanovié¢, President of the Front and of ZAVNOBiH, and to Duro Pucar, 
Secretary of the Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
warning against establishing organizations of the Croatian Peasant Party.!°! The Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party firmly rejected organization of the Partisan 
Front as a coalition of parties. The Communist Party did not want to share its leading role 
in the Partisan movement with any other party, regardless of its view of the movement. 

It seemed as if the forces of the Partisan movement were going to free the entire 
Bosnian territory in a short but unstoppable march. The enemy, however, did not readily 
surrender. The weaker its position, the more fiercely the enemy attacked. In mid-July 
1944 the Ustasha, Chetniks and Green Cadre committed massive atrocities in this area, 
similar to those committed by the NDH in the first months of its rule and those during the 
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uprising.!®* According to this source, the Chetniks were extremely agitated after the Tito- 
SubaSi¢ agreement, which also raised questions among the Partisans. Some of these were 
concerned with whether this agreement meant a change in relations towards the Chetniks 
and whether the King had joined the Partisan movement.!®* The Partisans were now able 
to fight on all Yugoslav fronts, especially in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Without the 
support of the Yugoslav government in exile, the Chetnik movement suffered further 
waves of mistrust among the people. On the other hand, the broad patriotic platform of 
the Partisans made them receptive to new forces from the ranks of the Bosnian peoples. 

In excluding Mihailovié from its ministers, the SubaSi¢é government distanced itself 
from the Chetnik movement and its concepts, particularly crucial to the further growth of 
the Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The agreement removed a major 
obstacle from the scene, as many Muslims had viewed the government in exile as a 
Democles Sword at their throats as long as Mihailovi¢ was involved. Further Muslim 
support for the Partisan movement followed.!* Greater Muslim involvement balanced 
the ethno-national structure of the Partisan movement, though it was still dominated by 
Serbs. The fact, however, that the Muslims now tied their future to the Partisan 
movement on a larger scale was highly relevant. 

A certain degree of misunderstanding of the meaning of the Tito-SubaSi¢ agreement 
among the Partisans and Communists was removed by Tito’s explanation that the ‘main 
reason that led to negotiations with SubaSié was foreign policy’.!® The instances of 
misinterpretation of the agreement, which in some Communist Party organizations in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were reflected in the view that the agreement meant ‘departure 
from the path’, motivated the Communist Party Regional Committee to hold county party 
meetings and army party meetings to explain the steps taken by the National Committee 
of Yugoslav Liberation. County conferences and large gatherings organized on the 
anniversary of the uprising on July 27, at which prominent representatives of the Partisan 
Front spoke on the character of the agreement, decisions of the second session of 
ZAVNOBiH, and the new political organization, the Partisan Front, had the same 
function. 1 

Disappointed and angered by this agreement, the Chetnik leadership distanced itself 
from the Suba8ié government and voiced its loyalty to the Karatforfevic dynasty. 
Chetnik leaders reiterated their trust in General Mihailovic, who refused to recognize the 
loss of his positions as Minister and Commander of the Supreme Command Staff of the 
so-called Yugoslav Army in the Homeland.!®” But after the announcement of the Tito- 
Suba&i¢ agreement, the Chetnik movement disintegrated rapidly and many of its members 
joined the Partisans. At the same time, the Muslims started participating more actively in 
fighting the occupiers, Chetniks and Ustasha. The Allied landing in France and the 
formation of the western or ‘second front’, as the Russians named it, further strengthened 
the Partisan movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina and other parts of Yugoslavia. 

The reports from Herzegovina indicated that after a long period the situation was 
shifting to the advantage of the Partisans. The Chetniks tried to improve their position 
through mobilization and terror, but for the most part these plans remained unsuccessful 
because they no longer had support from the Germans, who were withdrawing from 
eastern Herzegovina to the Neretva valley.!® In the area of the Nevesinje, Chetnik forces 
were demoralized and dissipating, while in the Podvelezje area the Ustasha failed in their 
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attempt to bring the Muslims to their side. These conditions all helped the Partisan 
units.16 

In Bosnian Krajina in early September 1944, an entire NDH unit surrendered, with 
arms, to the Partisan forces. The Germans who fought in this unit were also disarmed and 
taken prisoner.!’° At the same time, the Croatian side was reporting frequent instances of 
their officers surrendering to the Partisans. On 8 September 1944, almost all officers of a 
unit in Doboj joined the Partisans. One German lieutenant uncovered the intention of the 
commander of the 9th Mountain Regiment, positioned in the vicinity of Sarajevo, to 
surrender to the Partisans along with his units and their arms. The Lieutenant took 
command of the regiment and arrested all the Croatian officers who had abandoned their 
positions. Similar instances happened in the ranks of the Green Cadre, Chetniks and the 
13th Muslim SS Division in eastern Bosnia. After the fall of Banja Luka, Tuzla and 
Zvornik, and the Red Army’s march into Yugoslav territory, the greatest part of the 
Green Cadre joined the Partisans, while the others surrendered their arms; only a small 
number continued to be hostile to the Partisan movement. In early October 1944, in the 
area of Vlasenica and Drinja¢éa, over 700 members of the 13th Muslim SS Division 
surrendered, with all of their equipment, to units of the 3rd Corps of the Partisan Army, 
and a certain segment of these soldiers entered the Muslim Partisan units. In the former 
‘Chetnik territories’ of Romanija, Majevica, Ozren, Trebava and Zenica; Chetnik units 
were completely destroyed.!7! 


Towards final victory 


In the spring of 1945 the main line military forces of the Partisan opponents were in 
eastern Bosnia. Recognizing that the fall of Germany and the NDH was imminent, the 
representatives of the Ustasha Bosnian 3rd Mountain Rally, a Green Cadre unit, quickly 
surrendered to the units of the Yugoslav army, as the Partisan army had been renamed. 
Ustasha units positioned in the areas of Gra¢anica, Doboj and Bréko followed this 
example, but they also asked the Partisan staff to abide by the decision of AVNOJ and 
grant them amnesty.’ 

In a report on the political situation from the secretary of the Communist Party 
Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Communist Party Central 
Committee, the writer stated that the arrival of the Red Army in the country had triggered 
a new wave among the Serbian masses. The Chetnik influence was reported to be present 
in the areas of Banja Luka, Kotor Varos, Ozren, Trebava, Romanija and northern 
Herzegovina. Muslims made up the main Partisan force in Livno, Prozor, TeSanj, Tuzla 
and the Cazin Krajina. In western Herzegovina Croats did not participate in the 
movement, while in the areas of Tuzla, Livno, Sanski Most and Bugojno they were active 
in Partisan Committees and Partisan Front organizations. Communist rigidity contributed 
to the failure of the Partisan movement among the Croats, and pushed them towards the 
Croatian Peasant Party. The representatives of the Croatian Peasant Party were now 
trying to draw the Croatian masses and hoped to share rule with the Partisan movement. 
On the other hand, the Partisan Front did not grow to become a broad democratic political 
organization. The Communists of the Partisan Front did not establish close collaboration 
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with the democratic elements, and for this reason the latter had no sense that there was 
balance in the handling of the national policy. The report concluded that the party was 
successful in ‘uncovering’ Serbian expansionist elements, but that it was rigid in dealing 
with the Muslim and Croatian masses.!7* 

A rigid and reserved, essentially distrustful, attitude towards the Muslims and Croats 
persisted in the entire Communist Party organization. This is evident from a letter that the 
secretary of the Regional Committee sent to Aleksandar Rankovi¢é Leka, secretary of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, in which, among other things, he discussed the 
case of Muhamed Sudzuka, Deputy to the Regional Governor in Travnik, who had joined 
the Partisan movement. Since this was at the time of the first session of ZAVNOBiH in 
Mrkonji¢-Grad, and the second session of AVNOJ in Jajce, Sudzuka was chosen as 
deputy to both councils and a member of the Presiding Body of the former and the 
Presidium of the latter. At the founding conference of the Partisan Front he was chosen as 
a member of its Executive Committee. In mid-February 1945 the Communist Party 
Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina asked for Sudzuka’s expulsion from all 
these institutions, organizations and forums because his activity was ‘harmful and 
destructive’. It was claimed that he had drawn people who ‘acted as a separate group 
among the Muslims against our movement’.!’* The organizations of the Partisan Front 
initiated a campaign for Sudzuka’s political liquidation. This was designed to show that 
there was no room within the Partisan Front for a distinct Muslim political line. In the 
final stage of the Partisan war, the Communist Party systematically underscored the 
importance of unity in the Partisan movement as a vital factor in victory. 

The Supreme Headquarters of the Yugoslav army approved an attack on Sarajevo 
scheduled for 5 April. During the night of 5/6 April 1945, the German 21st Mountain 
Corps left Sarajevo because it could not oppose the much stronger Partisan units which 
took over the town on 6 April. Among 3,500 Ustasha, Home Guards and Chetniks who 
were taken prisoner was Dragutin Kuzmi¢, a Brigade General of the former Chetnik 
Yugoslav army, whom Mihailovi¢ had named to be the authorized delegate of the 
Supreme Command Staff and Commander of the Croatian army within the Yugoslav 
Army in the Homeland.175 [fy Sarajevo a new civil and military government was being 
organized behind the lines, with the structures authorized by AVNOJ and ZAVNOBiH. 
Sarajevo became the seat of the administrative, political and military institutions and 
organizations of federal Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

After their defeat in Sarajevo, NDH forces were encircled by the Partisans. The 
headquarters of the NDH Ministry of Armed Forces reported on the complete Partisan 
encirclement of NDH units in the area of Doboj, Samac and Modriéa in mid-April, and 
on the fact that some 1,000 Croatian soldiers in the Bréko area surrendered to the ‘Serb- 
Communists’.!”® The Partisan forces commanded the final operations to overcome the 
resistance of their foes in the territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On 21 April the 
General Staff of the Yugoslav army issued an order to cleanse eastern Bosnia of the 
Chetniks. This task was given to the staff of the 3rd Corps, whose units operated in 
eastern Bosnia most of the time and had become seasoned fighters against the Chetniks. 
The order stated: “You must pursue the Chetniks incessantly and with no respite because 
it is only through constant maneuvers and attacks that you can cover the entire area and 
eradicate the Chetniks.’!”” The majority of the Ustasha and Chetnik units in Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina were defeated before the end of the war. Defeated Ustasha and Chetnik 
groups became a source of unrest and danger for the new order in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina because of surprise attacks from their mountain strongholds, where they 
survived for some time. 

By the second-half of April 1945 the territory of federal Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
under the control of Yugoslav army troops. In the previous months the organs of power 
had begun preparations for the renewal of the country, primarily for the revival of the 
economy. Following the directions of AVNOJ and the National Committee of Yugoslav 
Liberation, the Presiding Body of ZAVNOBIiH said that the Partisan committees would 
fulfill their role if they extended their everyday activity to the important questions of 
renewal and economic development in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Now situated in 
Sarajevo, the Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH convened the council’s third session, 
scheduled for 26 April 1945, in the region’s newly liberated capital. With the Sarajevo 
meeting the war and the Partisan struggle were over in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Sarajevo meeting defined ZAVNOBIiH as a political and historical phenomenon 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina. Two laws passed at the Council’s third meeting set its 
character: the ‘Law Regarding the Transformation of ZAVNOBiH into the People’s 
Assembly of Bosnia and Herzegovina’; and the ‘Law on People’s Rule in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’. These two laws had particular impact on the process of forging Bosnian 
statehood in the period of peace that had just begun. Following an established system, the 
Communist Party Regional Committee sent their proposal for members of the Bosnian 
government to the Communist Party Central Committee, so that the People’s Assembly 
could elect the government.'’”® The government was elected with a slightly altered 
composition, with Rodoljub Colakovi¢ selected as its president. It was elected with 
acclamation on 28 April 1945. The government submitted a Declaration to the Assembly 
stating that it would adhere to the principles of the Declaration on the Rights of the 
Citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina, adopted at the second session of ZAVNOBiH in 
Sanski Most; additionally, that in its plan for economic development and renewal of the 
country, it would adhere to the views formulated in the Declaration of the Government of 
Democratic Federative Yugoslavia dated 7 March 1945.!79 


Sources of Partisan success 


In 1941 the Communist Party shrewdly seized the moment handed to it by history. 
Ustasha massacres of the Serbs created an opportunity for the party to seek a stronghold 
for its strategy among Serbs slated for eradication. Until that time the party’s struggle 
was principally against Serbian expansionism and counted on the support of non-Serbian 
peoples. But in the circumstances of the occupation, the endangered Serbs became the 
strongest potential base for joining the anti-occupation, anti-Ustasha, anti-Fascist 
Partisans. 

The party faced a difficult and complex situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina. To 
conduct a war of liberation against the occupiers and the Ustasha, the party had to 
overcome various religious and national cleavages. A small party with a negligible 
tradition was looking for its place in a field crowded with century-old enemies. A reign of 
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terror was being waged in Bosnia and Herzegovina against the Serbs, and Serbian 
revenge threatened to eradicate the Muslim and Croatian peoples. Although fighting 
against NDH terrorist rule was an integral part of the party’s platform, the Partisan 
struggle against the Chetniks also reinforced its anti-Fascist character. 

In contrast to the Ustasha movement and the NDH, for whom the occupation provided 
fertile ground for Croatian ethnic homogenization in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
occupation did not suit the Chetniks in realizing their expansionist programme. Chetnik 
collaboration with the Italians provided temporary protection against the Ustasha, but it 
tainted the Chetnik movement, which could not, under these circumstances, appear as a 
national or anti-Fascist movement. The Communist Party, on the other hand, built its 
hopes for success on just those principles. One could say that because of their 
irreconcilable differences, the Ustasha and Chetniks actually helped the Partisan 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina by creating more favourable conditions for its 
development than the regional Communist Party could have achieved on its own. 
Although the Ustasha and Chetniks had far more developed infrastructures in the first 
months of the occupation, the Communist Party achieved political, ideological and moral 
superiority. Nevertheless, the Partisan movement relied primarily on its military 
potential, and for this reason the Party leadership was most concerned with forming new 
units. Bosnia and Herzegovina was ahead of other Yugoslav regions in this respect 
because of mass Serbian participation. 

The Communist Party’s ethno-national policy was announced publicly in its summons 
to all the peoples in the country to join the war of liberation against the occupiers. 
Seldom were calls to enter the fray directed only to Serbs and not to Muslim and Croats. 
However, the Party leadership used the difficult situation of Serbs to define its unique 
role in the resistance movement. When Chetniks massacred Muslims in the Sandzak, the 
Communist Party Central Committee announced, The Muslims are an exceptionally 
important resource in our war of liberation’, and on another occasion it stated that the 
Muslims represented ‘the most important mobile force’ in fighting the Chetniks. The 
Muslims were thus treated as a passive but vital ‘reserve’ in the resistance movement. 

Although its wartime strategy attested to the party’s flexibility in the circumstances of 
Yugoslavia’s occupation, it is nevertheless possible to recognize the influence of 
Comintern (Communist Third International) thinking. Parallel to the notion that the ‘fall- 
back’ to the proletariat in socialist revolutions is the peasantry, the Communist Party in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina saw the Muslims in the role of the ‘fall-back’ in the Partisan 
movement. Still, the position as ‘fall-back’ was not permanent because the Muslims 
could assume the position of ‘the most important mobile force’ as opponents of the 
Serbian Chetniks. One gets the impression that the party returned to indoctrinated 
formulas at moments when it made no effort to understand the objective situation, 
constructing its views and solutions from one case to another. What is important, 
however, is that in general terms the Communist Party of Yugoslavia followed and acted 
on the established trajectory of the liberation war. It is significant that in its interpretation 
and application of the party’s general course, the Communist Party’s Regional 
Committee in Bosnia and Herzegovina did not need to refer to Comintern theories, which 
would have only made work more difficult in the complex ethno-national relations in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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As a generalization, the Serbs’ attitude towards the Partisan movement was inspired by 
patriotism, not a prominent quality among the Muslims, and non-existent among the 
Croats. These cliches are usually accompanied by complaints regarding the ‘delay’ in 
Muslim participation in the Partisan movement and the insufficient involvement of 
Croats. It is beyond dispute that the Serbian people participated massively in the Partisan 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina and that, owing to the leading role of the 
Communist Party, the Partisan movement acquired a broader Bosnian, that is, Yugoslav, 
character. 

Owing to the disproportionate Serbian contribution to the growth of the Partisan 
movement, the Secretary of the Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina recognized the Serbian contribution at the second session of ZAVNOBiH. 
This recognition was not far off stating that the Serbs had singlehandedly created 
ZAVNOBIiH and, along with it, the federal unit of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On the other 
hand, the Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina 
experienced a difficult time with the Muslims, and especially the Croats, who, according 
to them, had provided massive support for the NDH. 

The regional leadership policy towards the Muslims had several stages. The Muslims 
first had to be ‘neutralized’, then acquire the status of the ‘fall-back’ in the liberation war 
and finally, as it was claimed, they freed themselves from the influence of Muslim 
reactionary circles to join the Partisan movement in greater numbers. The Croats in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina remained a political problem that had to be solved through 
systematic political activity in the post-war period. The manner in which Partisan 
movement progressed explains why most leaders in political organizations and 
institutions in Bosnia and Herzegovina were Serbs. These included the Communist Party 
Regional Committee, the People’s Assembly, the People’s Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and the larger units of the Yugoslav army, whose soldiers came from this 
region. 

Overall, the Communist Party of Yugoslavia achieved success in overcoming national 
antagonisms and alleviating the religious and national confrontations which, in some past 
periods, had prevailed in the region. But those who claim that all ethnic contention in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was eliminated, stray from objective reality into the realm of 
propaganda. True, there are numerous examples of the Communist Party judging the 
actual situation through the prism of its own values. Some in its ranks held the view that 
‘Brotherhood’ and ‘Unity’ were not one and the same, and the party’s support for 
democracy does not verify the democratic character of the Partisan committees. 
Nevertheless, the Communist Party did claim: ‘We have Brotherhood and Unity, and our 
Partisan committees represent true democratic rule.’ The goal of the Partisans to liberate 
the country from occupation raised the question of the nature of the liberation. This issue 
is inseparable from Partisan war objectives. 

The most important Partisan initiatives did not originate from its base but rather from 
the Communist Party, even in the case of the representative institutions of the Partisan 
movement in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Communist Party Central Committee 
initiated preparations for both AVNOJ and ZAVNOBiH. Several members of the 
Communist Party Regional Committee for Bosnia and Herzegovina closely supervised all 
preparations, and there was no consultation with the base, although this would have been 
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both possible and desirable. Nonetheless, the Partisan movement in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had two firm pillars—AVNOJ and ZAVNOBiH—that shared the same 
architecture: because they were built from the top down it does not mean that they lacked 
foundations. Their purpose was to bestow legitimacy on the historical province of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina within the principles of the Partisan movement, as a separate and equal 
political unit within a Yugoslav federal union. At the same time ZAVNOBiH rejected 
Serbian and Croatian expansionist claims to Bosnia and Herzegovina, so that Bosnian 
statehood could be built on the principles of national equality. A dialectic was 
established: equal status for Bosnia and Herzegovina within Democratic Federative 
Yugoslavia depended on national equality internally, and its equal status within 
Yugoslavia strengthened the equality of nations within it. 

The notion of a federation as a form of state organization is democratic rather than 
communist in origin. Nonetheless, in the development of the Partisan movement, 
federalism had longstanding ties to Communist Party activity. As the examples of 
democratic movements and stable federations attest, a federation implies democratic 
relations among its members. But in the Yugoslav case, this was not so. The most 
centralized of the parties, the Communist Party, was the one that established the 
Yugoslav federation. The federal state regulated relations among the federal units 
according to a model created by the Communist Party’s leaders. Therein lay the power of 
the party and the weakness of the federation. ZAVNOBiH was not a true assembly of 
citizens even when, as the supreme legislative body, it passed the Declaration on the 
Rights of the Citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In its democratic substance the 
Declaration was a departure from the essential character of ZAVNOBiH as the political 
voice of the ‘fraternal’ peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The proclamation of the 
inviolability of private property and democratic freedom did not emerge from political 
pluralism or other democratic qualities; it came about owing to the will of the Communist 
Party centre and the single-party system. 

The transformation of the general political representation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
into its statehood ended the domination of district political leaders. They were united 
through the regional political centre—the Communist Party Regional Committee for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Presiding Body of ZAVNOBiH. Until the sessions in 
Mrkonji¢-Grad and Jajce, the Regional Committee was not perceived as the party 
leadership of the region. One could say that the party’s regional centre was in the shadow 
of the district party committees in whose work, after ZAVNOBiH, the element of 
uniform political action would be more strongly felt. The appearance of ZAVNOBiH 
asserted the political unity of the region and this, in turn, became the basis for it to be 
constituted as a federal unit. In this process the role of the Partisan movement and its true 
leadership, the Communist Party, was decisive. 

The ideological and political homogenization of the Partisan movement in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, as demanded by the Communist Party, acted as a corrective to its 
predominantly Serbian ethno-national structure. Because several different ethnic groups 
participated in it, the Partisan movement under Communist Party leadership developed as 
a type of national-pluralist organization that promoted ideological and political unity, and 
served the strategic goals of the Communist Party. The specific circumstances for 
forming Bosnia and Hercegovina as a distinct unit within the Yugoslav federal state are 
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reflected in its contradictory dual character. The democratic qualities of this process are 
evident in the massive nature of the Partisan movement, while the Communist 
characteristics are reflected in the way in which this federal unit was formed. 
Indisputably, the Bosnia and Herzegovina created by ZAVNOBiH was a phenomenon of 
Communist Party strategy, inseparable from its strategic goals in war and peace. Therein 
lies the historical fate of the federal unit of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Partisan movement won, and its hegemonistic power was the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. Facing eradication by the Ustasha, the Serbs constituted the core of the 
Partisans. At the same time they were the power behind the Chetnik movement, bent on 
destroying the Muslims and Croats. But the practice of hegemony and the great ideas of 
the ZAVNOBiH declarations could not go hand in hand. With its old heritage and new 
contradictory tendencies, Bosnia and Herzegovina entered a new period in its history. 
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